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FOREWORD sgea;e9 


Tuts Boox tells a story—of interest both to laymen and to lawyers 
—of the practice of law in Los Angeles from the organization of 
the American Government there in 1850 up to the present 
moment. It goes back into the Mexican and Spanish phases and 
tells how disputes and lawsuits were handled in pre-American 
years when Los Angeles was a pueblo and the alcalde was the 
key figure. It comes forward into the wideflung activities of 
present-day lawyers in metropolitan Los Angeles. Primarily it 
is concerned with the history of the Los Angeles Bar Association, 
first formed in 1878, but does not overlook the story of other 
organizations of lawyers nor of the bar in general in Los Angeles 
County. From 1850 to the present, members of the Los Angeles 
bar have played so vital a role in community achievements that 
the history of the Association and of the bar is tightly woven 
with the history of Los Angeles and Los Angeles County. 

To tell this story has long been the ambition of the Association. 
The decision to launch it was taken by the board of trustees 
during the administration in 1956 of President William P Gray. 
The preliminary writing of the book took place during the sub- 
sequent administrations of Augustus EF Mack, Jr., and E. Avery 
Crary. The development, chapter by chapter, was followed 
closely by members of the Publication Committee: Homer D. 
Crotty, chairman, Warren M. Christopher, A. Stevens Halsted, 
Jr., Robert Kingsley, Edward D. Lyman, and William A. C. 
Roethke—all members of the Los Angeles Bar Association. W. W. 
Robinson, a recognized historian of Southern California, was 
selected to write the history of the Los Angeles bar. He is best 
known for his authoritative work, Land in California. Among 
other books concerning the history of Southern California of 
which Robinson is the author, are Panorama—A Picture History 
of Southern California, and Los Angeles from the Days of the 
Pueblo. He is eminently qualified to write a history of the Los 
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LAWYERS OF LOS ANGELES 


TRIAL SET-UF 


[1878] 


THE LATE 1870s, when the lawyers of Los Angeles made their 
first try at organization, was a period in which the town felt a 
great stirring within itself. 

Los Angeles in 1876 had acquired transcontinental rail con- 
nections, perhaps the most important event in its history since 
its founding as a Spanish pueblo and farming community in 
1781. In a burst of civic ambition and confidence it had subsi- 
dized the Southern Pacific to build into the town instead of by- 
passing it along the county’s desert edge. The extraordinary 
results of the railroad’s entry had not been immediately felt 
but were correctly anticipated. An influx of settlers had begun 
a few years earlier with the breakup of surrounding ranchos and 
the opening of cattle-grazing land to farming and subdivision. 
There was now a trickle of newcomers who came in by train, 
attracted by the already celebrated climate, the good soil, and 
the business possibilities—forerunner of endless numbers of 
immigrants. The federal census of 1870 had given the city 5728 
people and the county 15,309. The census of 1880 would show 
a doubling of population for both city and county. 

Los Angeles in the 1870s was barely out of its Pueblo days 
but was increasingly aware of the world outside its four square 
leagues. Hopefully it began the construction of a group of im- 
portant business buildings—the most recent of which was the 
handsome Baker Block catering to the more prosperous attorneys. 
Remi Nadeau, successful teamster, sensed that more travelers 
would be coming in and bought a site for a new hotel—to outdo 
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the Pico House, then ‘“‘the best hotel south of San Francisco?’ In 
a spasm, too, of shame over its bawdy past when the town of the 
1850s was the toughest west of Santa Fe, the city council 
changed the name of “Nigger Alley’”—center of the honkytonk 
and vice district—to Los Angeles Street, street of the angels. 

In this new awareness of the outside world, Los Angeles was 
sharing in the wakened impulses of the nation then beginning 
to emerge from the Civil War and the War’s heavy aftermath. 
The lawyers of the town, an able group largely Southerners, 
who had taken the lead in the railroad crisis, were sensitive to 
what was happening elsewhere. The city directory of 1879 listed 
58 attorneys or firms of attorneys. They knew that in the major 
cities of the United States attorneys were forming voluntary bar 
associations, moved by desires for self protection, self regulation, 
and for higher standards of professional conduct. San Francisco 
had organized such an association as early as 1872. County and 
state bar associations also were springing up. The American Bar 
Association itself came into being in 1878. On December 3 of 
that same year a group of Los Angeles lawyers, a score or more, 
met and formed the Los Angeles Bar Association. 

The Los Angeles organization, with a slate of officers to be 
elected annually, was modest in its aims. It sought only to estab- 
lish a law library. The libraries then owned by Los Angeles 
attorneys, we are informed by H. W. O’Melveny, “were con- 
fined practically to sets of the California Reports, Statutes of 
California up to the current year, the codes, and some of the 
old common law textbooks.’* In its purpose the new association 
was successful. The library it sponsored and that was gradually 
built up became undoubtedly the nucleus of the Los Angeles 
County Law Library of today, one of the greatest libraries of its 
kind in the nation. It served as a bridge from the first association 
of attorneys to the reorganization that took place ten years later 
in 1888. 

Apparently the meeting on Tuesday, December 3, 1878, was 
not considered newsworthy by the Los Angeles press. The Star, 
the Express, and the Herald ignored the event. Before, during, 


1—], W. O’Melveny, in his unpublished Recollections, page 28—available through 
the courtesy of his son, Stuart O’Melveny. 
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and afterward, the birth of the Los Angeles Bar Association was 
given the silent treatment. Instead, dominating the newspapers, 
was the Los Angeles election of December 2, won overwhelm- 
ingly by the Workingmen’s Party, guiding spirit of which was 
Denis Kearney, sand-lot rabble-rouser of San Francisco. ‘‘We 
glory in your success,’ wired Kearney. “People are awake for 
reform.’ The Star of December 3, 1878, editorialized on the “‘re- 
deemed city,” free now from the “rule of a venal Ring,’ and on 
the attempts of the opposition to purchase votes. It published the 
winning platform, chiefly devoted to plans “for getting rid of” 
the “filthy Mongolians” who live in “dirt and degradation” as 
a “nest to breed epidemic and death;’ favoring the removal of 
business licenses, making the Southern Pacific fulfill its part of 
the contract with the city, and urging a better system of sewer- 
age and a pure water supply. 

Specific or colorful information on the meeting of December 3 
is lacking. Possibly the lawyers met in Main Street’s superb 
new Baker Block, barely completed, for several of the leading 
firms of attorneys—including that of Jackson A. Graves, the 
association’s first treasurer—had already moved there. The 
meeting might well have been held in the Temple Block on 
Main Street, favored by most of the town’s attorneys, where 
Andrew Glassell, the association’s first president, had his offices. 
It could have been a noon meeting in a restaurant such as the 
Cosmopolitan, under the Temple Block, where proprietors Hoff- 
man and Schmidt served “‘the best lunch in the city” at 15 cents 
and the “finest liquors and cigars on the Coast.’ Doubtless the 
gathering took place in one of the buildings, mostly two-story, 
between the Plaza and Second Street and on either Main or 
Spring streets. This area, with the Courthouse and its noisy 
clock tower in the middle, was the town’s business center. Here 
the merchants, the bankers, and the lawyers conducted their 
activities—those of the lawyers arising almost exclusively out 
of crime, real estate, or death. 

The factual source of information about the organization of 
the Los Angeles Bar Association is J. Albert Wilson’s compila- 
tion— History of Los Angeles County, California—published 
in 1880 at Oakland by Thompson & West and usually referred 
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to as “Thompson & West’s History:’ The summary, written be- 
tween February and October of 1880, is as follows: 


LOS ANGELES BAR ASSOCIATION 


Was organized December 3, 1878, for the purpose of establishing a 
Law Library. The following were the charter members: Stephen M. 
White, B. C. Whiting, H. A. Barclay, V. E. Howard, W. D. Stephens, 
EK H. Howard, A. W. Hutton, J. R. McConnell, E. M. Ross, Andrew 
Glassell, J. G. Howard, Thos. H. Smith, A. J. King, H. K. S. O’Mel- 
veny, J. A. Graves, H. T: Hazard, John Mansfield, J. Brousseau, H. 
M. Smith, M. L. Wicks, R. F del Valle, H. T. Lee. December 10, 1878, 
the following named gentlemen were elected officers: A. Glassell, 
President; Gen. V. E. Howard and Hon. J. R. McConnell, Vice-Presi- 
dents; A. W. Hutton, Secretary; J. A. Graves, Treasurer. New officers 
are elected each year. The fees go to defray the general expenses, and 
the surplus is appropriated for the purchase of new books. Their 
library now contains law books, valued at about ten thousand dollars; 
a great number of books are also lent to the library by the members. 
The present membership is thirty, thirty-six having been the greatest 
number at any one time. The present officers are A. Glassell, Presi- 
dent; A. W. Hutton, Secretary; J. Brousseau, Treasurer; K H. Howard, 
Librarian; W. de Buxton, Deputy Librarian. 


With the death of the founders and charter members, these 
early beginnings are frequently forgotten today. The recent 
tendency is to remember only the later date of 1888. Even the 
corporate seal and the 1959 letterhead of the Association says 
“Organized 1888” 

As late as December 20, 1928, however, a “Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary Meeting,’ with Joe Crider, Jr., as chairman, was held in 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce dining room. The an- 
nouncement sent to members stated that “‘the first Bar Associa- 
tion organized in Los Angeles County was formed fifty years 
ago in December, 1878. A program befitting the occasion has 
been arranged and it is expected that many of those who were 
members of the Bar in those early days will be on hand to join 
in celebrating this anniversary:’ The principal speaker was 
Arthur Ellis, attorney and historian. The announcement said 
he would dwell upon “the stirring times from 1878 to 1888, at 
which two dates the organization and reorganization of our bar 
association took place.’ 


It is especially unfortunate that the work of the organizers 
of the first association has been so often overlooked for—if the 
names and careers of the charter members and officers are noted 
and studied—there is scarcely one man on the list who is not 
well remembered today in Los Angeles for achievements in 
civic, political, or professional fields. 

The name of Stephen M. White, first on the list of charter 
members, illustrates the point. He represented California in the 
United States Senate and forever endeared himself to Los 
Angeles for fighting and winning the seven-year struggle to 
secure a deep-water harbor at San Pedro—forerunner of to- 
day’s Los Angeles Harbor. When he died in 1901 he was ac- 
claimed both in San Francisco and Los Angeles as the state’s 
“most brilliant genius,’ as “perhaps the most eminent of the 
State’s native sons.’ A special supplement, covering White’s life 
and career, was published as part of Oscar T. Shuck’s History 
of the Bench and Bar of California (1901 edition). 

Whether the organization of the Los Angeles Bar Association 
survived a decade is doubtful. It was in existence in 1880, when 
the Thompson & West account appeared, but was losing mem- 
bers. 

If the organization itself lapsed, library service survived, 
for in 1886 there was filed in the Los Angeles County Clerk’s 
Office the articles of incorporation of “Law Library of Los 
Angeles.’ This corporation was doubtless inspired by the thought 
that more money could be raised by stock sales than by the 
membership fees of the earlier association. It was backed by 
progressive and affluent attorneys. It was capitalized at $30,000, 
divided into 300 shares of the par value of $100 each. $2500 was 
actually subscribed. The directors were five well-known Los 
Angeles lawyers: Frank Rader, R. M. Widney, Richard Dun- 
nigan, Albert M. Stephens, and George S. Patton. The corpora- 
tion was formed “for the purpose of acquiring a law library, 
managing the same, and leasing the library room” Albert M. 
Stephens became its president, according to the city directory 
of 1890, and R. L. Horton its secretary. 

Any attorney could use the library on purchase of a hundred- 
dollar share of stock. The library itself was in the Law Build- 
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ing at Temple and New High which had been built by President 
Stephens and in which he had his law office. It turned out not 
always to be easy to sell library stock at par, for newspapers 
began to carry ads of paid-up shares for sale at $85 or “at a 
discount.’ An historical item in the Los Angeles Daily Journal’s 
6oth Anniversary Edition of 1948 indicates, too, that books 
which were not duplicates of those already in the Library might 
be taken by Horton in exchange for stock. 

Actually this library, with its 4649 volumes—presumably 
largely made up of those collected by the earlier organization— 
was purchased in 1891 by the first Board of Law Library 
Trustees of the then new Los Angeles County Law Library. It 
was the beginning of the great library of today. Thus law 
books served to link the first organization set up in the optimistic 
year of 1878 with the formal reorganization in the boom year 
of 1888. The first meeting for reorganization was held in the 
Law Library and it became the regular meeting place. 

It is interesting to note that E H. Howard, a charter member 
of the original Los Angeles Bar Association and its librarian 
at least in the year 1880—as listed by Thompson & West— 
was a member of that first Board of Law Library Trustees in 
1891 and also, between 1892 and 1896, was the librarian of the 
Los Angeles County Law Library. Howard, son of Volney 
Howard, was not only brilliant and bookish, but a man of 
principle. When elected district attorney in 1870 he had made 
an impassioned last minute plea to a mob bent on lynching a 
murderer named Lachenais. His plea to allow the law to take 
its course was in vain for, as he spoke, someone kicked the box 
on which Lachenais stood—placed there by the mob—and the 
man swung to his death. 

Forecasting the story to be told in this book: the reorganized 
Los Angeles Bar Association lapsed in the panic and depression 
of the 1890s. It was re-born in a second reorganization in the 
happier days of 1899. Since 1899 it has continued uninterrupted 
functioning to the present, with incorporation in 1953. With 
its current membership of 4000 lawyers, it has become the third 
largest local bar association in the country. 

Before leaving the period of the late 1870s when Los Angeles 
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lawyers felt the urge to do what other cities were doing, a quick 
look should be taken of the town as it was then. The founders 
of the association might well have thought that their town had 
just about everything. 

The town was moving away from the Plaza, to the west and 
south. Even the hill that rose in the rear and to the west of the 
Plaza was crowned with new houses, whose owners had a mag- 
nificent view of high blue mountains on the north and, below, 
of the town set in orange groves, gardens, orchards, and vine- 
yards. Pepper, eucalyptus, and palm trees, weeping willows, 
and castor bean plants lined the board walks of Main and 
Spring streets in their western extension. The place was be- 
coming “Americanized,” even if many people were still given 
the complimentary title of “Don:’ Adobe buildings were yield- 
ing to red brick. With the rise of handsome frame houses, es- 
pecially on south Main, had come formal plantings and tall 
cypress. Some of the houses stood back far enough from the 
street to permit gardens in front, the lots enclosed with picket 
fences. Even the irrigating ditches or zanjas, alive with foot- 
deep streams, were pleasant to the eye. Small streetcars, horse- 
drawn, bobbed down the streets. Carriages were everywhere. 
They had long since displaced the carretas of the Mexican 
period, though many Californians still rode horseback through 
the dusty business and residence areas. 

Houses, shops, and business places were nearly all numbered 
in the late 1870s. By looking in the city directory it was easy 
to find plumbers, doctors, architects, hardware stores, attorneys, 
fraternal lodges, photographic studios, tailors, watchmakers, 
lumber dealers, grocers, even a skating rink. 

Los Angeles was the kind of place where a German observer 
—Ludwig Louis Salvator, visitor in 1876—noted the laughing 
girls on the streets wearing large cotton capes and broad straw 
hats, the bronze-skinned Sonorans wearing plug hats, the bar- 
bershop customers stretched out nonchalantly, the elevated seats 
where men smoked cigarettes while their shoes were being 
polished, the Chinese laundries bearing strange inscriptions 
that advertised their activities, and the vendors driving carts 
and selling fish. 


Pleasure seekers could go to the octagonal Garden of Paradise 
which stretched from Main to Spring streets, between Third 
and Fourth. There, proprietor “Round House” George Lehman 
offered beer-garden food, drinks, and entertainment in a bower 
of trees and rose bushes. For ten cents a person could ride the 
Main Street horsecar-line to Washington Gardens, at Main and 
Washington, which offered shady walks, a zoo, dancing, and a 
variety show with talent secured from Wood’s Opera House. City 
Gardens, at the corner of San Pedro and Eighth streets, was an- 
other amusement park with lawns, swings, bowling alleys, anda 
picturesque windmill. In the opposite direction, in the Arroyo 
Seco, Sycamore Grove provided not only huge sycamores but a 
dancing pavilion, a saloon, and a shooting alley. On Sundays this 
spot could be reached by tallyho. The town was beginning to be 
proud of its new city park—later Pershing Square—in the block 
bounded by Hill, Olive, Fifth and Sixth streets. Wood’s Opera 
House adjoining the Pico House on Main Street, and near the old 
Plaza, was open to anyone who could push or shout his way in. 
It was a song and dance resort, with the galleries cut up into 
boxes where, between acts, the actresses mingled with the audi- 
ence. Drinking and smoking were allowed and the highly 
lighted bars did a big business. 

If a man wanted to go to church he had several choices. 
There was the old Plaza Church, of course, and the magnificent 
new St. Vibiana’s Cathedral, or Episcopal, Congregational, 
Methodist, Christian, and Presbyterian churches or Jewish 
synagogues. There were schools, too, a fine new high school 
on a hill, and a public library. 

If a man wanted a drink he could patronize any one of 26 
saloons or bars. If he wanted to dine out, he had the pick of the 
Pico House, the St. Charles (formerly the Bella Union), the 
Lafayette, or the United States. He could get a meal, a dinner, 
for a quarter of a dollar. He could stick to local products and 
insist on Don Mateo Keller’s finest sherry, or L. J. Rose’s best 
Sunnyslope claret or brandy, or even Cucamonga-produced 
aguardiente. 

If a man in the late 1870s wanted to make a trip to San 
Francisco he could go by train, but, if he liked ocean air, there 
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was a sailing every other day on one of a fleet of ten coast-wise 
ships, five of them side-wheelers. If he wanted to see what the 
county looked like, he could take a train—the Los Angeles and 
Independent—to Santa Monica, favored by picnickers and 
swimmers; another, to Spadra and Pomona; or to Wilmington; 
or south to Anaheim. Duck-hunters sought the lagoon at the 
mouth of Ballona Creek. 

Crime and sin existed in Los Angeles in the late 1870s— 
providing business for policemen and lawyers—but the town 
had moved a long way toward orderly government from the 
roistering days of the 1850s when the housecleanings of north- 
ern cities had filled the community with bandits, gamblers, and 
prostitutes. Lynching had practically gone out and since 1874 
city ordinances excluded prostitution from the active business 
area, leaving it to flourish mostly east of the Plaza and of Los 
Angeles Street. 

In the mind of Angelenos the great event of December 1878, 
was not the organization of the Los Angeles Bar Association 
but the opening of the Baker Block on Main Street. Fortunately 
a description of the building, destined to be the mecca of every 
ambitious Los Angeles attorney, has come down to us from a 
San Diego citizen who toured the edifice on December 20, the 
day it was completed. He wrote his comment the next day, using 
the signature “K?’ and it was printed in the Express of December 
30. Quoting part of his story: 


The building is three stories high, beside the basement. The building 
is finished to the towers, which number three; each tower having one 
large room to serve as a billiard parlor for Colonel Baker’s private 
benefit. Grand indeed! The main entrance is finely executed; the floor 
laid with minute patterns of English tile, imported from England. ... 
The cost of this magnificent edifice exceeds $450,000. Col. Baker, to- 
gether with many other families occupy a number of the rooms, while 
others are magnificently fitted up as law and physicians offices. All 
rooms are in suites of two, three or more, with the usual requisites— 
bath rooms, closets, etc. . . . On entering the building one could not 
fail to notice, in gilded letters, on the glass plate door, the handsome 
sign of Brunson & Wells, Attorneys at Law. I visited their suite of 
rooms (said to be the handsomest in the State), and almost imagined 
myself in a fairy castle, such as little children are entranced with. The 
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main or public reception room is seventy feet long, while to the right 
is the private consultation room of Mr. Wells, now on official business 
in Washington City. To the left we entered the consultation, reception 
and private rooms of Judge Brunson. A description of the magnificent 
furniture, libraries, exquisite velvet carpets and tapestry, the statuary 
and ornaments, all tending to make this, seemingly, a paradise, I could 
not give, having no words to picture its grandeur. ... 


Small town though it was, Los Angeles had its full share of 
lawyers long before the first formation there of a bar association. 

Most of these pioneers arrived in California after the end of 
Mexican rule and began the practice of law after the organiza- 
tion of the American form of government in 1850. They in- 
cluded names famous both in and out of the first Los Angeles 
Bar Association. Frontier characters all of them, some were 
spectacular figures remembered today for their oddities as well 
as their abilities. 

Golden opportunities as well as gold to be mined in Sierra 
foothills attracted these American lawyers to California. Most 
of them flocked to San Francisco and Sacramento. Other lawyers, 
perhaps after a try at mining, were drawn to the booming, 
brawling town that Los Angeles had become as a direct result 
of the demand in Northern California for Southern California 
beef. Rancheros’ pockets there had been filled with fifty-dollar 
gold slugs. The Mexican-style pueblo—social and trading center 
of the southern ranchos—had been turned into California’s most 
bawdy city through the invasion of gamblers, outlaws, and 
prostitutes driven out of San Francisco and the mining com- 
munities. 

Though they were in the United States, these gesturing, 
frock-coated lawyers of Los Angeles, in the 1850s, 1860s, and 
1870s, still felt heavily the heritage of Spain and Mexico. A 
controlling hand from the Pueblo’s past directed their activities. 
They were confronted with the principles of the Spanish- 
Mexican civil law in proving or contesting the title to land 
held before July 7, 1846, and in suits involving the “precious 
metals” of Mexican days—gold, silver, and quicksilver. They 
had to learn the law of community property, a direct inheritance 
from old Spain. Later the Los Angeles lawyers would become 
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overwhelmingly aware of ancient Spanish law in contests 
over the city’s right to the Los Angeles River waters. 

How law was practiced in Los Angeles during its Spanish- 
Mexican period and in the transition years of United States 
military rule before 1850 is the background against which later 
lawyers played their roles in the early American and succeeding 
decades. 
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PRACTITIONERS 
IN THE OLD PUEBLO 


The Spanish-Mexican Period 


UNDER THE Spanish and Mexican regimes there was little prac- 
tice of law by professional lawyers in the Pueblo of Los Angeles 
or for that matter in all of California. 

Lawyers then did not hang out shingles. Their services were 
not available to the public. The few trained lawyers who came 
from Mexico to California acted as legal advisers (asesores) to 
governors or held appointive offices which permitted them to 
carry on other activities as rancheros. To say there were no 
lawyers in California during certain years of the Mexican period, 
as did historian Theodore H. Hittell, seems to have been an 
exaggeration.* Law practice, however, like medical practice, was 


1There were at least four capable lawyers in California in the 1830s, in spite of the 
rather misleading statement of Hittell in his History of California (Volume 2, page 
310) that “between 1827 and 1831 there were only two, and when they died there was 
none. At the end of 1839 there was but a single one.’ Rafael Gdmez was a Mexican 
lawyer who came to California in 1830 as legal adviser to the government and as sup- 
porter of Governor Victoria. He was accidentally killed in 1836. Three lawyers came 
from Mexico in 1834 with the Hijar and Padrés Colony. One, José Mariano Bonilla, 
lawyer and teacher, had been well educated at the Colegio Nacional. He became a 
teacher at Santa Barbara, held various public offices, including that of “judge and 
alcalde” at San Luis Obispo, was the grantee of two ranchos, and, after the United 
States took over, served as county judge, district attorney, and supervisor. Luis del 
Castillo Negrete, who had been educated at Alcala in philosophy, mathematics and 
law, was another colonist. He is said to have acted as “district judge;’ beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1834, and later was legal adviser to Governor Gutierrez. He left California 
when he was unable to support Alvarado. The third of the colonists was Cosme Pefia, 
a lawyer who came to act as counselor. When he arrived in Los Angeles, to act as pre- 
fect of the southern district, he had so much trouble with the townspeople that he be- 
gan sending letters and reports to Alvarado as coming from “Los Diablos” instead of 
from Los Angeles. (Consult notes in Occurrences in Hispanic Spain by Angustias de 
la Guerra Ord, Academy of American Franciscan History, 1956, as edited by Wil- 
liam H. Ellison and Francis Price.) 
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almost exclusively in the hands of non-professionals during 
the whole of California’s Spanish-Mexican era. 

There had been military rule in the earliest years of Spanish 
occupancy of California, beginning in 1769. The governor was 
an Army man, named to his post by the Viceroy, whose office 
was in Mexico City and who had himself been appointed by the 
King of Spain. California, like the rest of New Spain, was under 
the jurisdiction of the Council of the Indies, and subject to the 
Council’s decrees: the Laws of the Indies. These laws, in modi- 
fied form, were to be adopted later by the Mexican nation. 

Coincident with military rule was the administration of law 
and justice by the priests at the missions which had been estab- 
lished as part of the colonization programs for California. This 
lasted until the missions were secularized in 1834-36, that is, 
violently transferred to lay management. While definitely sub- 
ordinate to the military, the padres did not always willingly 
cooperate. In fact, so outstanding a personality as Junipero 
Serra, father-president of the missions, whose California period 
extended from 1769 to 1784, continuously feuded over questions 
of authority with Governor Fages and with his successor. At 
the individual missions, where hundreds or even thousands 
of Indians lived in feudal dependence, the resident priests ad- 
ministered law and justice as they interpreted it—just as at the 
individual presidios (military outposts) the commandantes 
had control over the soldier-population, subject to their military 
superiors. 

During military rule both trivial and serious legal matters 
were brought to the governor’s attention. When José Maria 
Verdugo, owner of Rancho San Rafael, near the new Pueblo of 
Los Angeles, wanted to use a certain cattle brand, he had to 
get the governor’s approval. That was in 1788. Likewise, when 
he suffered from the dropsy and wanted to retire from the Army 
to his rancho, he immediately appealed to the same governor. 
If unable or unwilling to make a decision, the governor could 
ask for a ruling. This was done in 1784 by Governor Fages when 
he was in doubt about his authority to make land concessions in 
Southern California. In a year and a half he received a legal 
opinion, writen at Chihuahua by the attorney general. It cited 
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the specific law, title, and book of the Recopilacidén of the Laws 
of the Indies which permitted the provisional granting of tracts 
of land outside pueblo boundaries. So began in California the 
lavish practice of giving ranchos to retired or deserving soldiers. 
The first recipients of ranchos were Juan José Dominguez, José 
Maria Verdugo, and Manuel Nieto—in the order named—their 
concessions lying within the boundaries of Los Angeles County 
(before the creation of Orange County in 1889). 

The rise of pueblos in California and the establishment of 
town councils or ayuntamientos, headed by mayors or alcaldes, 
relieved the governor of the more trivial functions. The develop- 
ment of the two original pueblos of San Jose and Los Angeles 
was under the provisions of the Laws of the Indies and the 
specific regulations and instructions—approved by the King— 
issued over the signature of Governor Felipe de Neve. September 
4, 1781, saw the founding of El Pueblo de Nuestra Sefiora la 
Reina de los Angeles de Porciincula—Los Angeles, in short. 
The pueblos of San Diego, Santa Barbara, Monterey, and San 
Francisco had their origin in the settlement of presidios, while 
the pueblo of Sonoma was a Mexican creation. 

Even with town government and town officials the governor 
was available on appeal. He frequently confirmed or denounced 
the decisions of alcaldes and members of councils. Occasionally, 
too, a governor who wished to make a show of enforcing laws 
against crime—like Governor Victoria—would personally and 
summarily handle the criminal, military fashion, and perhaps 
have him shot on the advice of his lawyer. 

The alcalde in Los Angeles and in other pueblos was the 
first contact between the general public and the law. In fact 
he was a lay practitioner of law—for practical purposes Cali- 
fornia’s only “lawyer” in Spanish and Mexican days. It was 
the alcalde who enacted, adjudicated, and executed local laws, 
though his legal powers rose and fell as prescribed by Spanish 
and Mexican laws. The long failure of the government to es- 
tablish a superior tribunal of judges in California or even courts 
of the first instance (the lowest courts)—as called for speci- 
fically in Mexican law—caused alcaldes and ayuntamientos 
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continually to exceed their legal powers.’ In this they were often 
encouraged by the governors who were annoyed, to say the least, 
by the constant neglect by Mexico City. California was a long 
way from Mexico City, and no one knew it better than a Cali- 
fornian. This was true in Spanish days and likewise, after April 
9, 1822, in Mexican. The annually elected alcalde, regardless 
of legal authority, was not only the chief local law practitioner, 
but judge of the first instance, justice of the peace (in the ab- 
sence of such an officer), notary public, recorder, escrow agent 
in land transactions, boss of the ayuntamiento, jack of all trades, 
and probably the town’s most useful citizen. In California, it 
would be correct to say, the Mexican judiciary consisted pri- 
marily of alcaldes (and justices of the peace), with the governor 
in person as the appellate court. Litigants, having no lawyers to 
represent them, appeared before the alcaldes in person. 

In the years when the alcalde was Los Angeles’ most im- 
portant local official, the Pueblo governed and dominated the 
country roundabout. Rancheros thought of themselves as citi- 
zens of the Pueblo and were in fact under the jurisdiction of the 
ayuntamiento. As more ranchos were granted to men who had 
the ear of the governor, cattle in vast numbers roamed the plains 
and the valleys between the mountains and the sea. In the 
center was the Pueblo, swelling in population and in the prod- 
ucts of the fields and in the imported goods that filled its shops. 
Life had been simple in the earliest days and the homes were 


2For a digest of Mexican laws (of 1837) supposed to be in force in California at the 
end of Mexican rule, see the Appendix in J. Ross Browne’s Report of the Debates in 
the Convention of California on the Formation of the State Constitution, published in 
1850 in Washington. The introduction and notes are by H. W. Halleck, attorney at 
law, and W. E. P. Hartnell, Government translator. (This translation and digest had 
been issued earlier as a 26-page pamphlet, in an edition of 300 copies, for the benefit 
of the delegates. The pamphlet, now extremely rare, was printed at the office of the 
Alta California in 1849. One copy is owned by the New York Historical Society.) Also 
see Volume 1 of the California Reports (first edition, published 1851), pages 559 to 
582, devoted to “The Alcalde System of California’’ Prior to 1846 the Mexican govern- 
ment of Alta California consisted of the departmental assembly, with the governor as 
chief executive of the department. Its sessions were held mostly at Monterey. The var- 
ious other officers, provided for by law, were judges of the court of first instance, pre- 
fects, sub-prefects—ruling over districts—alcaldes, and justices of the peace. Actually, 
states Samuel W. Holladay, a pioneer of the San Francisco bar, there was no well 
defined form of government or system of legislation or laws or courts or magistrates. 
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small adobe huts, with the priests at nearby San Gabriel Mis- 
sion controlling what little trade there was. American vessels, 
trading with Californians in defiance of law or of excessive 
customs duties, gradually lifted the standard of living. Towns- 
men and rancheros began to acquire the trappings of the civi- 
lized world. 

When the Mexican period was well advanced the flat-roofed, 
one-story Pueblo developed into the Southland’s trading, shop- 
ping, and social center. All roads led to it, including the Old 
Spanish Trail which brought in traders from New Mexico. A 
ranchero, galloping into the dusty town and perhaps to his own 
town house, could arrange a cattle deal, see what was new in 
saddles, visit a liquor shop, play a little monte, see a horse race, 
a bullfight or a bull and bear fight, or even appear before the 
ayuntamiento with a petition. The woman of the family, with a 
town house in which to stop, looked for bargains from New Eng- 
Jand and China and went to parties and balls. When a Pueblo 
shopkeeper heard the creaking of carreta wheels and the bark- 
ing of packs of town dogs he knew that a party of women dressed 
in their best was coming in from one of the ranchos. Other mem- 
bers of the rancho’s feudal organization came in on business or 
for fun, too. One large rancho might support several hundred per- 
sons: the owner, his big family, his poor relations, those people 
of special skills who helped make his place self-sustaining—the 
harnessmakers, wool-combers, tanners, and carpenters—the ma- 
jordomo or superintendent, and a retinue of Indian vaqueros 
and servants. All found the Pueblo entrancing, whether they 
came to visit a shop, the Church, a fandango, a townhouse party, 
or the house of a mala vida. When night settled down, however, 
over the adobe Pueblo, only the glare from a building where a 
dance was in progress or from the lantern in front of a wineshop 
or tavern prevented heavy blackness from swallowing Los 
Angeles. 

Prominent citizens of the Pueblo and of the surrounding area 
took turns at serving as alcalde. They were practical men, but 
ignorant of law, and some of them could neither read nor write. 
They tried to follow common sense rules. Los Angeles archives 
of the period show them handling disputes and petitions involy- 
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ing cattle, horses, branding irons, hides, horserace wagers, bank- 
ruptcy, guardianship, adoption, promissory notes, barrels of 
aguardiente, vacant lands, the giving of judicial possession to 
the owners of new ranchos, licenses to hunt goats on Catalina Is- 
land, and the appointment of auxiliary alcaldes for outlying 
areas. They were the recorders of mortgages, wills, powers of 
attorney, conveyances. They dealt with all kinds of criminal 
cases and occasionally sentenced men to their death. During cer- 
tain periods the chief activity of the whole ayuntamiento, over 
which the alcalde presided, was to hear petitions for town lots 
or for lands to be used for “agricultural” purposes or to pass on 
reports from the land committee to which most of the petitions 
were referred. Los Angeles, having been founded as a Spanish 
pueblo, was the owner, by law, of four square leagues of land in 
rectangular form centering at the plaza, and, accordingly, its 
council was the chief source of land for land-hungry townsmen. 
It was actively engaged, at least during the 1830s and 1840s, in 
giving away its wonderful patrimony in land.’ 

When an alcalde asked for help from the governor the results 
varied. In 1828 a flood caused the San Gabriel River to change 
its course at its mouth. The ayuntarmiento, headed by Alcalde 
José Antonio Carrillo, visited the scene, attempted to establish 
boundary lines between two ranchos, and to award new land to 
one of them. Governor Echeandia blasted the decision as “illegal 
and improper.’ Carillo humbly apologized for the awkward 
manner in which he had expressed himself and for his propen- 
sity to make mistakes arising out of ignorance. As another illus- 
tration: José Sepulveda, alcalde of Los Angeles in 1837, reported 
to the ayuntamiento that he had tried two prisoners, found them 
guilty of murder, and condemned them to be shot the following 
Sunday. Councilmen were invited to attend the execution. At 
the next meeting of the council, however, he reported that the 
governor had reversed the decision. (Were the prisoners still 
alive?) Again, in 1842, two sailors killed a third sailor at San 
Diego and were brought to Los Angeles to be tried before Al- 


3For the story of land ownership in Los Angeles during Spanish, Mexican, and 
American days, see W. W. Robinson’s Land in California (University of California 
Press, 1948). 
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calde Manuel Dominguez. Dominguez sentenced one man to 
be shot and the other to ten years at hard labor. Governor Alva- 
rado approved the sentences. After all, Mexico had failed to pro- 
vide California with judges and it was therefore better to usurp 
judicial functions than to leave the matter to mob law. “Do as 
you consider right;’ he told the alcalde. In another case, involv- 
ing a man found guilty of a capital crime, the evidence and 
papers were forwarded to Guadalajara, 1200 miles away, to be 
acted upon by judges there. The first recorded lynching of a Cal- 
ifornia woman, Maria del Rosario Villa—guilty, with her para- 
mour, of the murder of her husband—took place in Los Angeles 
in 1836 largely because there was no tribunal to inflict the death 
penalty and because of the futility of appealing to Mexico City. 

Second in importance to the alcalde in the local government 
of the Los Angeles area was the judge of the plains—juez del 
campo. His office was a branch of the judiciary and his function 
so vital in a land of ranchos and cattle-raising that the job con- 
tinued as long as did the ranchos—that is, for a score of years 
after the American conquest of California, though by then the 
judgeship had lost some of its glamour. 

The chief duty of the judge of the plains, appointed for a 
term by the town council, was to decide the disputed ownership 
of cattle and horses during rodeos. He supervised the branding. 
In fact he arranged for the rodeos which, incidentally, were 
social affairs enlivened by horseracing, bullfights, cockfights, 
feasting, and dancing. As historian J. M. Guinn commented, the 
courtroom of the judge of the plains was the cattle corral and his 
woolsack the saddle. From the decisions of a judge of the plains 
there was no appeal.* 

In the Mexican period it was a great honor to be a judge of 
the plains. His was a most respected office, usually held by a 
leading ranchero, who served without pay. Antonio Maria Lugo, 
the great landowner, was an example of such a judge who put 
dignity into his honorable office. He rode erect in his saddle, 
with sword—Spanish style—at the side of his saddle. Woe betide | 
the boy who gave him a disrespectful answer or the young man 


4J. M. Guinn, “Pioneer Courts and Judges of California;’ in Part III, Vol. VIII, 
Annual Publications Historical Society of Southern California (1911). 
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who failed to remove his hat and remain uncovered while Lugo 


passed. 


Transition Years 
(1846-1850) 

The alcalde’s position and importance did not end with Mexi- 
can rule. When Commodore John D. Sloat raised the flag of the 
United States over Monterey on July 7, 1846, he issued this proc- 
lamation to Californians: 

... With full confidence in the honor and integrity of the inhabitants 
of the country, I invite the judges, alcaldes, and other civil officers to 
retain their offices, and to execute their functions as heretofore... at 
least until the government of the territory can be more definitely ar- 
ranged. All persons holding titles to real estate, or in quiet possession 


of lands under a color of right, shall have those titles and rights guar- 
anteed to them... .° 


Until the end of 1849 military government in California was 
in operation, tempered by the fact that Mexican laws, institu- 
tions, and officials continued in part to function in most of the 
older communities. If pueblos failed to elect alcaldes, as they 
were expected by the military to do, the military appointed 
them. In addition the military governor appointed judges of the 
first instance and prefects and established a Superior Court. 

Since most Californians then were newcomers, due to the 
Gold Rush, local government throughout California in this pe- 
riod was an astonishing mixture of experimentation, fumbling, 
and normal Mexican procedure. In the new mining areas, camp- 
meeting rules—growing out of necessity, experience, and earlier 
Mexican practice—became logically the laws of the district and 
in time the mining laws of the nation. These rules, for the pro- 
tection of miners, did not always prevent mob violence from 
breaking loose in Mother Lode and other mining communities 
in its most sadistic phases. Many were the abuses perpetuated by 
‘““miners’ courts.’ 

Some of the stark new California towns followed Mexican cus- 
tom to the extent of electing bodies called “ayuntamientos” and 
officials labeled “alcaldes,’ though the townsmen had no concep- 


5Bancroft, History of California, Vol. V, Pages 234-237. 
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tion of their duties. Marysville, for example, newly born, elected 
such a council and named Stephen J. Field its first alcalde, just 
three days after he had arrived in town in January of 1850. Field 
was a lawyer—destined to become one of California’s most emi- 
nent jurists—but he knew nothing, and pretended to know noth- 
ing, about Mexican law. “I took jurisdiction of every case 
brought before me;’ he said later. “I knew that the people... 
looked to me for the preservation of order and the settlement of 
disputes.’ His first case, involving the ownership of a horse, he 
tried in the street. Settling the dispute, he charged an ounce of 
gold for his services, plus another ounce for drawing a bill of sale 
for the horse. In civil cases he called a jury, if the parties wanted 
one. In criminal cases the punishment of the guilty was whip- 
ping, usually fifty lashes—‘“the only practical penalty.” 

In old Monterey, long the capital city, where the populace for 
generations had been used to Spanish and Mexican procedure, 
Commodore Stockton named the Reverend Walter Colton as 
alcalde. Colton administered a rough-and-ready justice of the 
“eye-for-an-eye” type, but also made 12-man jury trials popular. 
He later claimed that as alcalde he had greater powers than the 
Lord Chief Justice of England or the Chief Justice of the United 
States.” 

Another follower of the Mosaic law was William Blackburn, 
alcalde of Santa Cruz, who sentenced an offender to have his 
head shorn of locks and his mustache removed. The offense? The 
guilty one had sheared, close to the stump, the long tail of an- 
other man’s horse. 

In Los Angeles, which was California’s second oldest pueblo 
(San Jose having been the first), the ayuntamiento and the 
alcaldes continued normal functioning, with some interruptions 
caused by the local or state military. The elected alcaldes of Los 
Angeles, unlike those of most northern communities, had long 
precedent for their actions. As the citizens were agreeable to 
what they were always accustomed, the transition years were 
not very difficult. 

6Stephen J. Field, Personal Reminiscences of Early Days in California with Other 
Sketches (1880). 
TWalter Colton, Three Years in California (N.Y., A. S. Barnes & Co., 1850). 
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In 1848 an American alcalde was appointed to serve in Los 
Angeles by Colonel Mason who disapproved of the two alcaldes 
who had been duly elected in December of the preceding year. 
This alcalde was Stephen C. Foster, who gradually gained the 
respect of the townsmen. He had come to Los Angeles in 1847 
as interpreter with the Mormon Battalion, was a graduate of 
Yale, and had been a teacher, physician, and trader. 

Like Justice Field, Foster did some later reminiscing about 
these transitional years. ‘“The local government of this district 
and town [Los Angeles], in matters civil, criminal and munici- 
pal? he wrote in 1891, “was vested in an ‘Ayuntamiento, com- 
posed of two Alcaldes, 1st and 2nd, four Regidores, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th, and a Syndic. [Regidores were councilmen, the Syndic 
was the tax collector.] They were elected annually in Decem- 
ber to serve for one year, in the following manner. The voters 
elected a certain number of citizens called ‘Compromisarios, 
who elected the ‘Ayuntamiento: These seven members, in mu- 
nicipal matters, met together and decided everything relative to 
City affairs. The two Alcaldes by law were authorized to act as 
Judges in civil and criminal matters, and their jurisdiction ex- 
tended over the present Counties of Los Angeles, San Bernar- 
dino and Orange. As Alcaldes their powers were about equiva- 
lent to our Justices of the Peace. The Spanish and Mexican law 
provided for three Judges skilled in law, and all the papers rela- 
tive to any suit, when concluded, were duly examined and judg- 
ment entered by the Judge of the First Instance, and then re- 
ferred to the Judge of the Second Instance and then the Judge of 
the Third Instance, whose decision was final. No such Judges 
were ever appointed in California. . . ?? 

Alcalde Foster made the best of his situation and, though he 
was not a lawyer, used intelligence and relied on Mexican prac- 
tice in handling the disputes and other matters brought to him 
for decision. 

The Spanish Archives of Los Angeles show Foster in a vari- 
ety of activities. When Dona Maria Dolores Valenzuela ap- 
peared before him asking to be free from the control of Don 


8Stephen C. Foster, quoted in December, 1949, issue of The Historical Society of 
Southern California Quarterly. 
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Justo Morillo, with whom she had been living out of wedlock, 
Alcalde Foster granted her petition. He required Morillo to fur- 
nish a bond not to molest the woman and to pledge his ranch in 
the district of Las Bolsas to guarantee the bond. Alcalde Foster 
acted as intermediary, or escrow agent, in the transaction in- 
volving the sale and transfer of title of Rancho Topanga Malibu 
Sequit—the famous Malibu of today. The sellers (members of 
the Tapia family), the buyer (Leon Victor Prudhomme), and the 
witnesses met in Foster’s adobe office. When both sides were in 
agreement, Foster drew up an affidavit in duplicate covering the 
facts of the “deal” and describing the property being conveyed. 
Under Mexican practice, when properly signed, this affidavit 
was evidence of a completed conveyance. Foster signed it, as did 
the witnesses and the grantors and grantee. The original docu- 
ment was then handed to the buyer, the copy retained in the 
files of the alcalde where it can be seen today in Book A, Page 
441, in the Office of the County Recorder of Los Angeles County. 
Many mortgages were executed in Foster’s presence by Soronan 
transients on their way to the gold fields. They obtained loans 
from John Temple, local financier, on their pledge to pay (on a 
certain date) varying numbers of ounces “‘of clear gold dust of 
standard fineness.’ 

Foster served as alcalde until April 1849, when the somewhat 
disgruntled people of Los Angeles were again willing to elect an 
ayuntamiento in the usual manner. The new alcalde, José del 
Carmen Lugo, of a famous landowning family, distinguished 
himself by heading the group that arranged with the military 
government for the first survey of the heart of the Pueblo. Lieu- 
tenant E. O. C. Ord of the United States Army was assigned to 
map the town. This enabled it to go into the real estate business 
and sell unappropriated lands shown on Ord’s Survey—at public 
auction. Much needed cash was raised in this manner for a town 
that was expanding and that then had a market for land among 
citizens and newcomers.? 

The character of the Pueblo had been changing ever since the 
mustering out of the troops there in 1848 filled the place with 


9W. W. Robinson, “Story of Ord’s Survey” September-December, 1937 issue of The 
Quarterly, Historical Society of Southern California. 
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idle soldiers. Colonel J. D. Stevenson, a rather strict disciplinar- 
lan, as commandant of the southern district had headquarters 
in Los Angeles. His garrisons were from the Mormon Battalion, 
the United States Dragoons, and the New York Volunteers. In 
the latter group there was a rough element, originating in Bow- 
ery and Five Points gangs, some members, like Jack Powers, 
later becoming famous as criminals. Others of the troops enjoyed 
the Pueblo’s social life and added to the Pueblo’s gaiety. After 
Colonel Stevenson had gone north in September of 1848—fol- 
lowing the mustering out—he received a letter from his friend 
Dr. John S. Griffin, who continued to live in the pueblo that had 
once been the happy social center for the rancheros and their 
families. In this letter, written March 11, 1849, Dr. Griffin said: 


The Pueblo has changed much since you left. It is now thronged with 
Soldiers, Quartermaster’s men, Sonoranians, etc., the most vicious and 
idle set you ever beheld. Gambling, drinking, and whoring are the 
only occupations, and they seem to be followed with great industry, 
particularly the first and second. Monte banks, cock fights, and liquor 
shops are to be seen in all directions, and the only question that is 
asked is whether a man has been successful at monte. .. . A Califor- 
nian is a rare sight now on the streets. You never see them parading 
about on their fine horses as formerly. . . . They all profess to like the 
old crowd much better than the new, but quien sabe.*° 


As for the “Sonoranians,’ at least 4000 persons had left Sonora, 
Mexico, for the California goldfields between October, 1848 and 
March, 1849. Los Angeles was a way station, with many immi- 
grants getting no farther. In it the “Sonoratown” area grew 
bigger and bigger. 

Military government in California—sometimes described as 
“part military and part civil and part no government at all” — 
ended on December 20, 1849. On that day Peter H. Burnett, a 
lawyer who had been appointed a Superior Court judge by the 
military, was sworn in as the first civil governor elected under 
the provisions of the constitution that was adopted November 
13, 1849. General Bennett Riley, the last of the military gover- 
nors, immediately resigned. 


10]etter printed in 1949 for Glen Dawson under title of Los Angeles in 1849. 
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It was Riley, bowing graciously to California’s mounting im- 
patience with military and inept government, who had issued 
the call for the constitutional convention which met September 1 
at Monterey. From the designated ten districts the elected dele- 
gates traveled by horseback to Monterey and there framed a 
state rather than a territorial government. Los Angeles was rep- 
resented by José Antonio Carrillo, Manuel Dominguez, Hugo 
Reid, Abel Stearns, and Stephen C. Foster. Of the 48 delegates 
hardly more than a dozen were lawyers, but these lawyers did 
most of the talking. Of the Los Angeles delegates Carrillo and 
Foster participated slightly in the debates, the former speaking 
only in Spanish. Though serving on committees, the Angeleno 
delegates confined themselves largely, on the floor, to voting 
“yea” and “‘nay:’ Southern Californians, representing substan- 
tial land owners, were somewhat skeptical of the proceedings, 
preferring a territorial form of government and fearing they 
would be taxed to pay for the new state set-up. All agreed finally 
upon a constitution that included a bill of rights, that deter- 
mined California’s boundaries, and that provided for legislative, 
executive, and judicial departments. The judicial power was to 
be vested in a Supreme Court, in District Courts, in County 
Courts, and in Justices of the Peace. The community property 
principle was recognized. There was provision for a general 
election to be held November 13 following, at which the people 
could ratify or reject the constitution, and, if they wished, at the 
same time elect “‘a Governor, Lieutenant Governor, members of 
the Legislature, and also two members of Congress.’ Delegates 
signed, the American flag streamed out on the air, guns boomed 
—and everybody proceeded in a body to the house of General 
Riley to thank him for the aid and cooperation he had given in 
the creation of a state government. The old soldier, tears in his 
eyes, replied: “I never made a speech in my life” He spoke halt- 
ingly, for only when swearing—it has been noted—could he 
avoid stuttering. “I am a soldier—but can feel; and I do feel 
deeply the honor you have this day conferred upon me. . . . Gen- 
tlemen, I congratulate you upon the successful conclusion of 
your arduous labors; and I wish you all happiness and prosper- 
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ity.’** With the election only a month away, the printing of the 
constitution was rushed and copies were carried horseback to 
every town, mining camp, and rancho in California.” 

As provided in the constitution, which the people ratified, the 
first session of the Legislature was held at San Jose, beginning 
late in 1849 and continuing into 1850. It was called the “Legis- 
lature of a thousand drinks’? because member Thomas Jefferson 
Green kept a supply of whiskey close by and on every occasion 
would say “Well, boys, let’s go and take a thousand drinks?’ 
Elisha O. Crosby assures us in his Memoirs that few legislatures 
ever applied more zeal and industry than did this one to the 
work of organizing a system of laws.* 

The Legislature divided the state into 27 counties. One of 
them was Los Angeles, the boundaries of which, as enlarged in 
1851, included all of present day Los Angeles, San Bernardino, 
and Orange counties and also parts of present day Kern, Ventura, 
and Riverside counties. 

The acts of this Legislature, as they were passed, were sent “in 
little pamphlets in English” by steamer to Los Angeles. There 
they were translated into Spanish by a newly arrived young 
lawyer named Benjamin D. Hayes, working day and night, with 
revision by scholarly Don Antonio Coronel and others to correct 
idiomatic errors. Thus Los Angeles leaders kept posted. 

The first election in the new county of Los Angeles was held 
April 1, 1850. A “secret” junta of prominent Angelenos had met 
early in March at the home of Agustin Olvera—a lawyer who 

11Consult J. Ross Browne, Report of the Debates in the Convention of California, on 


the Formation of the State Constitution in September and October, 1849 (Washington, 
1850); and Bayard Taylor, El Dorado (1850). 

12Copies of the Constitution of the State of California 1849 were printed in 1849 at 
the office of the Alta California in San Francisco and issued in pamphlet form. There 
were 8000 copies in English and 2000 in Spanish. Few have survived, the Spanish 
version being especially elusive. In 1949 the Friends of the Huntington Library re- 
produced its English copy in a facsimile edition of 800 copies, with an introduction 
by Robert Glass Cleland. A copy of the Spanish edition is in the Huntington Library. 
There is also one in the Coronel Collection at the Los Angeles County Museum. 

18Memoirs of Elisha Oscar Crosby (edited by Charles Albro Barker), The Hunt- 
ington Library, 1945. 

14Pioneer Notes, from the diaries of Judge Benjamin Hayes (Los Angeles, 1929) 
pages 186-187. 
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bridge the gap between Mexican and American days—and had 
drawn up a slate of candidates rather dominated by Californios. 
The slate won by a large majority.” 

Here were the results: Olvera was elected county judge; 
Hayes, county attorney; Benjamin D. Wilson, county clerk; 
Manuel Garfias, county treasurer; Antonio E Coronel, county 
assessor; Ignacio del Valle, county recorder; J. R. Conway, coun- 
ty surveyor; George FE Burrill, county sheriff; and Charles B. 
Cullen, county coroner. 

These men took the oath of office the day they were elected. 
According to Hayes, they took it by signing the constitutional 
oath, “although a sort of altar, surmounted by a large crucifix 
and with a cushion to kneel upon, had been prepared according 
to the old style by Don Ignacio, whose piety was somewhat 
shocked at our cold, unsentimental form on such gran ocasion? 

The incorporation of Los Angeles, which succeeded to all of 
the rights of the old Pueblo, the establishment of new courts, 
and the election of municipal officers—with Mayor A. P. Hodges 
succeeding Alcalde Don Abel Stearns—came slightly later in 
the year. Mexican laws were superseded by those the Legisla- 
ture enacted. The election of April 1, 1850, however, really 
marked the end of the transition period in the Los Angeles area. 
It also marked the beginning of the functioning of the American 
form of government—and with it American practice of law. 


15Judge Benjamin Hayes, ibid. 
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3, 
BAWDY DECADES 


(1850s, 1860s, 1870s] 


WHEN Benjamin Ignatius Hayes, 35-year-old lawyer from Lib- 
erty, Missouri, arrived in the Pueblo of Los Angeles Saturday 
noon, February 2, 1850, the practice of law by Americans in 
Los Angeles can be said to have begun. 

Hayes ended his overland trip by tying his mule to a pillar of 
the corridor in front of the Bella Union Hotel on Calle Princi- 
pal and going inside for a meal. That afternoon and for several 
days afterward this Missourian, who originally had been ad- 
mitted to the bar in Maryland, wandered about the flat-roofed 
town that sprawled between the Los Angeles River and the 
green, flower-covered hills—looking over the possibilities of Los 
Angeles as a place in which to practice law. 

At first glance there “seemed to be little hope for a lawyer. 
Rents were high, rooms difficult to get... . Boarding at the two 
public houses was from $7 to $10 per week; the tailor charged 
$35 for making a coat, and $8 for pantaloons. The monte banks 
everywhere were thronged.’ These were Hayes’ own comments, 
for happily this man was an inveterate diarist and wanted to 
keep his wife back in Missouri well informed. No lawyer left a 
better picture than he of Southern California between the year 
of his arrival and the year of his death, 1877.* 

Benjamin Hayes found great delight in walking in the hills 
that rose above the town—the hills that later would be lumped 
into the phrase “Bunker Hill” From there he could look down 


1Part of Hayes’ diaries have been published. See Pioneer Notes, privately printed 
and published in Los Angeles in 1929. 
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upon El Pueblo, centering at a plaza dominated by an old 
church. From the plaza a half-dozen streets branched away into 
the distance. One-story adobe houses, some with small gardens, 
lined the streets or even jutted out into them. On both sides of 
the river were extensive cornfields and vineyards. 

Hayes sat out a trial before Alcalde Abel Stearns. Stearns’ 
large adobe home, on Main Street not far from the hotel, with 
its impressive interior and its handsome furnishings, was the 
social center of the town, while serving occasionally as Court- 
house. A native of Massachusetts, Stearns had been in Los Ange- 
les since 1833 and was perhaps the leading merchant. He was 
married to the lovely Arcadia Bandini. As the last alcalde of 
Los Angeles he held court under Mexican law and wielded the 
silver-headed cane until American courts began actually to 
function about the middle of the year. 

Presently Benjamin Hayes met a lawyer, Russell Sackett, a 
Forty-niner from Ohio. This lawyer, however, was not practic- 
ing law. He was the leading butcher of Los Angeles. “I liked 
him better,’ wrote Hayes, “for the course he had taken in neces- 
sity:’ Later Sackett got back into law. 

Since Hayes spoke Spanish, like many a Missourian, within 
a month he was well acquainted with the leading townsmen, 
most of whom were Californios. He met Manuel Clemente Rojo, 
a Peruvian lawyer and writer, a man of education, who had 
arrived in Los Angeles the year before and was actually practic- 
ing law. Soon, too, he met Agustin Olvera, who was then pre- 
siding over the Court of the First Instance. Olvera at that time 
spoke only Spanish. He had come to California from Mexico City 
in 1834 with his uncle, Ignacio Coronel. They had been mem- 
bers of the Hijar and Padrés colony. In the 1840s Olvera had 
held various offices in the Mexican administration: commis- 
sioner to distribute lands at San Juan Capistrano among ex- 
neophytes of the secularized mission, justice of the peace, mem- 
ber of the territorial assembly under governors Pico and Flores, 
and in 1847, as a commissioner, had signed the Treaty of 
Cahuenga ending the war in California. He had studied law, 
had a library of Spanish law books, and in 1849 was appointed 
Judge of the First Instance of the Los Angeles District by Mili- 
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JUDGE AGUSTIN OLVERA 


Pioneer Los Angeles lawyer, appointed Judge of the First Instance by Mili- 
tary Governor Riley in 1849; elected first County Judge of Los Angeles 
County on April 1, 1850. When his term of office expired in 1853, he entered 
the private practice of law. (Photo courtesy UCLA). 


Dinner ty Tow. Agustir Olbera. 
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J. R. SCOTT, 
J. L. BRENT, 
W. G. DRYDEN, 


Committee of Invitation. 
Los ANGELES, APRIL 6, 1854. 


Invitation to a dinner given in honor of Judge Olvera on April 6, 1854 by 
the lawyers of Los Angeles. (From the original in the Los Angeles County 
Law Library, the gift of Arthur W. Kennedy of the Los Angeles Bar ). 
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Abel Stearns’ Main Street home, called E] Palacio, was not only the social 
center of the Pueblo but, during the early months of 1850 it served as the 
place where Don Abel presided over alcalde court. This photo was taken 
about 1875, shortly before the building was torn down to make way for 
the Baker Block. (Courtesy Title Insurance and Trust Company ). 


With the adoption in 1849 of the Constitution of the State of California, 
copies were printed in English and in Spanish and rushed by horseback to 
every town, mining camp, and rancho in California—for the election was 
but a month away. (Copy of the front cover of the rare Spanish edition, 
reproduced through the courtesy of the Huntington Library ). 
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At the first session of the District Court in Los Angeles, held June 5, 1850, 
four attorneys were admitted to practice. (Photostat of the minutes of that 
session, courtesy County Clerk Harold J. Ostly). 


LOS ANGELES, SATURDAY, AUGUST 14, 1852, 


CHARLES SEXTON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


PPERS his professional services in the Supreme (‘ourt of 
© che United States, in claims before the Court of Commie- 
Ddeners, and in claims against the various Department: of 
the General Government and before Congress; in procuring 

teats, in obtaining pensions and bouary lands, in coilect- 

debts and inherit nces, and negocieti: g the purchaee and 
of iaadsia any part of the United States; especially in 
preseeuting claims befure the Vourt of Commissioners und: r 
eur treaty with Mexico, is prepared to give his full attention 
end to California land title casea coming up in the United 
States Supreme Court on Appeal. 

The latest maps of the States and Territories, compiled 
from the surveys of the General Land Office, and statistical 
oasis embracing the improvement and population of 

Terr tor.es andthe importunt towns in the United States 
wereeably to the last census. can be obtained at his office, on 
‘Pifteeath street, opposite the Treasury, Wazhington, D.C. 

*- ‘RECERENCES: 

Hon. Justin Butterfield, Washington. 

IMfis Excellency, Alexander Ramsey, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Jobo RB. Livingston, Attorney at Law, New York city: 

Peter Ul. Burnet, Attorney at Law, Alviso, California. 

Mesers. Thomas, Gowperthwait & Uo.. Phiiadelphia. 

Blessro. A. P. Ladew & Co... &t. Louis. 

Messra.Q. Abernathy & Co , Oregoncity. 


BOOKS & STATIONERY, 
JOKE & LECUUNT, Bookselters and Stationers. Howard’s 
fire proof building, Montgomery street. San Francisco. 
, phage English and American; ail kinds of blanks, &c. 
* meaylt 
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CLAUDE JONES, 

ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, will attend to 
all business before the Commissioners app‘ inted by the 
Guited States Government for the settlement of land titles 
$a Califoreia. Hehasan abstract of every title in Culifornia. 
‘andé having expended much labor and means to protect the 
rights of the Californians, he hopes to receive a share of their 

e. Address CLAUDE JONES, Benicia. 

; Refer to GREGORY YALE, San Francisco. jy26 tf 


G4 FRANCISCO CHEAP BOOKSTORE. 


JumatTHaNn HK. Scort. : Lewis GRanceR. 
Scott & Granger, 
TTORNEYS at Law, Los Angeles. Cali- 
fornia. Office opposite the Bella Union, 
Main Street. 
Los Angeles, July 17, 1852. tf 
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Ad ey, LAND & DOWNEY, Druggista 
and Chemists, pppeae Matthew Keller's 

and a wellselected sup- 
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store, have always on 
ply of Drugs and Family Medicines. 


AZARD & KREMER, corner of A. Bell’s 
Row, wholesale and retail dealers in Dry- 
oods, Clothing, Boots and Shoes, Groceries of 
all kinds, &c., which we will always sell at the 
lowest market prices for cash. 


N.B. The highest price always paid for 
gold dust. SOLOMON LAZARD, 
apl0-ly MORICE KREMER. 


Myron Norton, 
TTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR at Law, 
offers his professional services, and will 
devote his particular attention to the presen- 
tation and prosecution of Land Clgims before 
the United States Land Commissioners. Office 
in the building of Don Abe} Stearns. 
REFERENCES: 
Hon. O. S. Witherby. Don Abel Stearns. 
Don Manuel Requena. Don Andres Pico. 
Don Hugo Reid. Alexander & Mellus. 
N. B. ‘It is understood that the Commis- 
sioners will meet in this city on or about the 
lst of September next. 
jy ltr 


Benjamin Hayes, 
TTORNEFY at Law. Office at his resi- 
dence, Main Street, near the bridge. 
May Ist, 1852. tf : 
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With the United States Land Commission about to visit Los Angeles, local 
lawyers placed advertisements in the Los Angeles Star of August 14, 1852. 
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GLASSELL. A. B. CHAPMAN. GH. SMITH. 


tu sCTT, CHAPMAN & SHITE. 


Attorneys at Law, 
OFFICE, in Temple’s Brick mieok 


(Up Stairs), 
Rete eS ‘CAx. 
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GANAHL & McDANIEL, 


: EN tomeys at Law. | 


_ OFFICE —In Downey's New Building, Main St. | 
Us, BO-m ANG HLS, CAL. Fj 
A Will practice in all the Courts of the 17th 
. or Judicial District. e 
SL 
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Vv. E. HOWARD. G. H. HOWARD. F. H. HOWARD. 


V. E. HOWARD & SONS, 


ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS 
ATP LAW . 


AN OO. 23, LEMP IE’S BLOCH. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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oe Ww. ‘Hutton, 
ATTORNEY ATLAW 


= A. IN ID 


INWotary Public. 
Room 56, Temple’s New Bank Building, 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 


Seen 


Leading Los Angeles lawyers advertised in the first Los Angeles city direc- 
tory, which was published in 1872. 


tary Governor Riley.’ Olvera and his fellow judges of the First 
Instance throughout California — military appointees — con- 
tinued their judicial function until the American courts could 
be set up and begin their work. Olvera, whose name survives in 
Olvera Street, possibly heard appeals from Alcalde Stearns’ de- 
cisions, in his adobe home which faced the Plaza, and perhaps 
heard other cases that were not classed as ‘‘minor”’ It is difficult 
to determine the areas of jurisdiction of Olvera and Stearns, for 
as late as May 31, 1850, the latter was styling himself in docu- 
ments as alcalde and judge of the First Instance—after the man- 
ner of his predecessor alcaldes. 

It was early in March of 1850 that Hayes, Olvera and others, 
closely following the Legislature’s activities at San Jose, met 
secretly to prepare a slate of officers for submission at the forth- 
coming and first American election in Los Angeles. Hayes, sug- 
gested as “county attorney,’ and Olvera as “county judge;’ were 
both elected to these offices on April 1. 

Prior to the election another Missouri lawyer, coming over- 
land, reached Los Angeles and made plans to stay. He was 
Jonathan R. Scott, originally a New Yorker. Scott was “‘a man 
of great physical strength and stature,’ a “very tornado in court?’ 
He had a fine reputation and would soon be associated with 
Hayes. 

In the sessions of the Legislature the judicial system provided 
for in the constitution was established. An act to organize a 
Supreme Court was passed on February 14, 1850. S. C. Hastings 
was elected chief justice of the Supreme Court, and Henry A. 
Lyons and Nathaniel Bennett were elected associate justices. 
Nine judicial districts were created, with district judges named. 
Oliver S. Witherby was chosen judge for the First District which 
included Los Angeles and San Diego counties. District courts, 
county courts, and courts of sessions—all were set up and served 


2Surviving books from Judge Olvera’s library—now in the possession of his great- 
granddaughter, Ynez Higuera Yorba of Glendale, include: a two-volume edition of 
the current laws of the Republic of Mexico (Mexico City, 1841); a book for the “well 
posted litigant” (Mexico City, 1846); a translation into Spanish of the work of Sir 
James Mackintosh’s “Law of the People” (Paris, 1836); a volume on the principles 
of international law (Lima, 1844); a brief history of the laws of Spain; a summary 
of civil and penal legislation (Paris, 1828); and other miscellaneous medical, re- 
ligious, and literary works. 
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as a transition from Spanish-Mexican to American procedure. 

Both Benjamin Hayes and Jonathan Scott began to practice 
law as soon as they could find clients. They did not wait to be 
admitted to practice—nor was there any reason to wait. In the 
same month in which he came to town Scott lost a case before 
Alcalde Stearns, but was comforted by receiving a thousand 
dollar fee—all in five-dollar gold pieces—from his generous 
client. The case involved a French sea captain (Scott’s liberal 
client) against whom a Peruvian passenger had preferred 
charges. The decision is said to have been based on a passage in 
Kent’s Commentaries, a copy of which was found somewhere 
in Los Angeles where law books were far scarcer than gold coins. 

Before the end of April, the new Los Angeles County officials 
were pleading with Governor Burnett for instructions on or- 
ganizing the county and the courts, and on carrying out their 
duties, as well as for copies of the new laws. He must have come 
to their aid for soon they were functioning—with the Bella 
Union Hotel chosen to provide courtrooms. 

The first county court in Los Angeles opened May 31, 1850, 
with Judge Olvera presiding. This court had exclusive probate 
jurisdiction, heard appeals from justices’ courts, as well as hav- 
ing other responsibilities. At this first meeting Olvera, who was 
rapidly acquiring facility in speaking English, made a pro- 
visional division of the county into four townships—Los Angeles, 
San Gabriel, San Bernardino, and San Juan Capistrano. (Pro- 
bate courts, one for each county, were provided for by the second 
legislature, in the Act of March 11, 1851, with the county judge 
serving as judge of the probate court.) 

On June 24, 1850, the court of sessions had its first Los 
Angeles meeting. The court consisted of three judges: County 
Judge Olvera and two justices of the peace. One of the latter was 
Jonathan R. Scott. The other was ranchero Louis Rubidoux, who 
lived so far away on the Santa Ana River that he was elected 
justice of the peace of San Bernardino Township and a member 
of the court of sessions before he even heard there was to be 
an election. This court had limited criminal jurisdiction and 
certain other functions that in later years would be handled by 
county supervisors. The first business transacted was to see that 
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the county assessor-elect and the coroner-elect qualified by giv- 
ing bond. Sefor Coronel appeared at the June 26 session, gave 
bond, and was sworn in as assessor. Dr. Cullen, with probable 
visions of hundreds of ghastly inquests, refused to serve. Mayor 
and practicing physician A. P Hodges was appointed to fill the 
vacancy and also to serve as physician to the county jail. A jailor, 
too, was named. 

The district court for the First District, with jurisdiction 
similar to later superior courts, convened for the first time on 
June 5, 1850. District Judge Oliver S. Witherby presided. Pres- 
ent were the county clerk, Benjamin D. Wilson—who was ex- 
officio clerk of the district court; the district attorney, William C. 
Ferrill; and the sheriff, George E Burrill. The latter wore his 
infantry sword, as was his custom when appearing in public, a 
habit he learned from residence in Mexico. 

At this first session of the district court, Benjamin Hayes, 
Jonathan R. Scott, Albert H. Clark, and William C. Ferrill were 
admitted to practice. They were the first Los Angeles residents 
to be admitted to the California bar under the judicial system 
installed by the first American legislature. (Several Calli- 
fornians, however, who would later become Angelenos, had al- 
ready been admitted to practice in the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia.) Albert H. Clark was soon to be made deputy county 
clerk and Ferrill, as noted, was the district attorney.* 

3Most of the Los Angeles lawyers of the 1850s were admitted to practice law by 
going only before the judge of their own district court. Some of them also found it 
advisable or necessary to be admitted in the Supreme Court of California. Volume I of 
the Roll of Attorneys Admitted to Practice in the Supreme Court of the State of Cali- 
fornia, a copy of which is in the Office of the Clerk of the Supreme Court, State 


Building, Los Angeles, lists the following lawyers whose names are directly associ- 
ated with the practice of law in Los Angeles and who were admitted in the Supreme 


OTE earl yanco re: Edward J. C. Kewen, admitted March 7, 1850 
Myron Norton, admitted April 12, 1850 
Isaac S. K. Ogier, admitted June 4, 1850 
Henry Hancock, admitted April 7, 1852 
Kimball H. Dimmick, admitted May 11, 1852 
Cornelius Cole, admitted July 7, 1852 
J. L. Brent, admitted January 3, 1853 
J. R. Scott, admitted April 4, 1853 
Andrew Glassell, admitted July 11, 1853 
Lewis Granger, admitted December 8, 1853 
Isaac Hartman, admitted October 3, 1854 _ 
Pacificus Ord, admitted October 10, 1854, 
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Hayes and Scott formed a partnership and were the first 
American lawyers to open a law office in Los Angeles. 

With the new courts functioning and with newly admitted 
lawyers practicing, the American phase of the story of lawyers 
in Los Angeles begins in reality. In the same year, on September 
9, California was admitted to the Union. 

Many other lawyers presently appeared on the scene in the 
rapidly changing city of Los Angeles—probably more lawyers 
than law books. There was Lewis Granger, whom Hayes had 
met at the Chino ranch of Isaac Williams in J anuary of 1850 
on his way in. Granger had come in a wagon party over the 
Salt Lake route, bringing his family with him. He acquired a 
fruit orchard and vineyard in Los Angeles and renewed his law 
studies. In October of 1850 he went before the district court, was 
admitted to practice, and became associated with Scott who was 
building up a clientele of wealthy Southern Californians. His 
first fee was $500 for getting a client off on a homicide charge 
—the client having “justifiably” killed a gambler. When Hayes 
resigned as county attorney in September of 1851, Granger was 
appointed in his place. Described by Horace Bell as a “classical 
scholar;’ for he had been a teacher of Greek and Latin, he was a 
popular speaker, was at one time a school commissioner, later 
city attorney and a councilman. By 1854 his law business was 
worth $4,000 to $6,000, according to his own estimate. In 1857 
he left to make his home in Butte County.* 

Another man admitted to practice with Granger was Joseph 
Lancaster Brent, a native of Maryland who brought to Los 
Angeles what Harris Newmark described as “a fairly representa- 
tive, though inadequate, library?’ When he first arrived he found 
Los Angeles law practice monopolized by Hayes and Scott, “men 
of rough exterior but of great ability?’ Scott gave him the im- 
pression of a “wood chopper . . . rarely wore a coat in court and 
always smoked a pipe:’ Able lawyer, astute politician, one of 
California’s most brilliant men, Brent ultimately was employed 
by many rancheros to prove their titles. On behalf of these 
people, who placed full confidence in him, he went before the 


4Tetters of Lewis Granger, with introduction by LeRoy R. Hafen (Los Angeles, 
Glen Dawson, 1959). 
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United States Land Commission, which began its hearings early 
in 1852, meeting mostly in San Francisco. He appeared also be- 
fore the United States courts to which appeals were taken. He 
is said to have brought back triumphantly from Washington, 
D. C., in 1859, the first United States patent for Los Angeles 
County land. It was dated December 18, 1858 and covered 
Manuel Dominguez’ Rancho San Pedro. (Most Los Angeles 
County patents were issued in the 1870s.) 

Brent was hired to represent the city of Los Angeles in one of 
its historically most important cases. Like the owners of ranchos, 
the city was required, under the Land Act of 1851, to prove its 
claim to land, since the title originated in the pre-American 
period. Mayor John G. Nichols had gone before the council on 
August 1, 1852, to remind the gentlemen that the Land Com- 
mission would be meeting in Los Angeles in a few weeks and 
that the city’s claims were worth not less than a million dollars. 
All speed was necessary. 4 QBS 3L'79 ins 

Brent went to work and submitted his case to the Commission 
on October 26 of the same year. He presented the history of Los 
Angeles from its founding as a Spanish pueblo in 1781. He told 
of the giving of formal possession to the settlers four years later, 
of the raising of the Pueblo to the rank of city in 1835 by an act 
of the Mexican Congress, and of the incorporation on April 4, 
1850 by an act of the American Legislature which provided that 
the city should succeed to all the rights, claims, and powers of 
the Pueblo with respect to property. Los Angeles claimed, 
through the words of Brent, not just four square leagues, but— 
with an apparent longing to be the biggest city of all time— 
sixteen square leagues, or about 112 square miles. Brent in- 
terpreted the laws governing the establishment of a pueblo as 
meaning “four leagues square” rather than four square leagues. 
Eminent citizens, including Judge Olvera, tried to back up this 
fantastic claim. 

The opinion of the Commisisoners, delivered on February 5, 
1856, confirmed the Los Angeles title to four square leagues 
only. No foundation had been laid by the evidence, the gentle- 
men said, for presuming an assignment to the city beyond that 
amount to which it was entitled by law. 
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There were appeals to the District Court, and petitions for 
review by Brent, and, on behalf of the United States, by Paci- 
ficus Ord, lawyer brother of Surveyor E. O. C. Ord. On February 
2, 1858, both sides signed and filed a stipulation accepting the 
Commissioners’ opinion as final. Thus did the city, represented 
by Brent (who was entitled to a fee of $6,000 under his con- 
tract), win confirmation of title to an area that was surveyed as 
including 17,172.37 acres.° 

Meanwhile Los Angeles had gone merrily ahead with the sale 
of its lands—not waiting for confirmation of title by the United 
States. 

Under instructions from the United States Surveyor General, 
Henry Hancock made the official survey of the city’s four square 
leagues. Hancock, New Hampshire lawyer, Mexican War vet- 
eran, surveyor, had come to Los Angeles in 1852. He placed this 
advertisement in the Star: ““To Land Owners of the Southern 
Section of the State of California, Henry Hancock, Attorney and 
Counsellor at Law, also Surveyor, being in readiness, and repre- 
senting himself duly qualified, respectfully solicits business be- 
fore the Board of Land Commissioners, as well as the surveys 
of the ranchos whensoever the said Commissioners shall find 
it necessary to order the same?’ Soon Hancock had almost more 
clients than he could handle. He and other members of his fam- 
ily—includuing G. Allan Hancock—later became well known 
as owners of famous Rancho La Brea. 

J. Lancaster Brent, who was so successful in title cases, was 
active in the organization of the Democratic Party in California. 
So influential was he that he enlisted many Californios in his 
cause, taught Don Julio Verdugo and his twelve sons—owners of 
Rancho San Rafael—how to vote the straight Democratic ticket, 
and could nominate “at will? it is said, any candidate. He him- 
self served in the California legislature. For successfully defend- 
ing certain members of the Lugo family on a charge of murder 
—a case that literally rocked the city of Los Angeles—he re- 
ceived a fee of $20,000. Benjamin Hayes, who was associated 
with the prosecution, narrowly escaped death from an attempted 


5T.and Commission Case No. 4.22; United States District Court Case No. 386, South- 
ern Division. 
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assassination arising out of the original trouble. Like most of 
the Los Angeles lawyers, Brent’s sympathies were strongly 
Southern in the conflict of ideas that was dividing Californians. 
Accordingly, with the outbreak of the Civil War, Brent went 
east, became a brigadier general in the Confederate Army, and 
later settled in Louisiana. 

One of the most genial and colorful characters in Los Angeles 
at this time was William G. Dryden, who became a member of 
the first Grand Jury impaneled in the county in 1850. He was 
admitted to the bar in February of 1851 and later became county 
judge. Of Judge Dryden, as he was always referred to, Harris 
Newmark said that while his knowledge of the law was ex- 
tremely limited, his audacity, his volubility, and his profanity 
were unlimited. Another commentator, Walter R. Bacon, de- 
scribed Dryden as a “faithful official and just judge.’ Good stories 
about Judge Dryden’s activities in the 1850s and 1860s continue 
to circulate to the present day, some of them for the books and 
some not. 

At this informal period it was normal procedure to throw 
inkstands in the courtroom. One day, when angry attorneys 
began drawing not only upon inkstands, but also upon canes, 
chairs, and finally pistols, the marshal tried in vain to restore 
order. In the midst of the uproar Judge Dryden crouched behind 
the platform upon which his bench rested. Out of range of flying 
objects and bullets, he yelled: “Shoot away, damn you! and to 
hell with all of you!” 

On another occasion the sheriff and his posse had rounded up 
a gang of horse-thieves. To the sheriff’s dismay the gang leader 
turned out to be his own brother-in-law. The prisoner was 
brought before Judge Dryden and found guilty. Heeding the 
jury’s request for leniency, the sympathetic judge said to the 
horse-thief, in announcing the verdit: “The jury finds you guilty 
as charged.’ Then he lectured the guilty man at length, adding: 
“But the jury recommends clemency. Accordingly, I declare 
you a free man, and you may go about your business.’ Voice 
from the courtroom: “What is his business?” Judge Dryden, 
undisturbed but shouting: “Horse-stealing, sir! Horse-stealing!” 

Even Judge Dryden became alarmed at the informality and 
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levity in the courts of Los Angeles. So he issued this order: “It 
is ordered that hereafter attorneys while in attendance upon 
court will be required to wear a coat of some kind and will not 
be allowed to rest their feet on the tops of tables or whittle or 
spit tobacco juice on the floor or stove. . . ” The order made no 
attempt to prevent lawyers, principals, and audience from at- 
tending court well armed. Lawyers then wore pistols and some- 
times bowie knives, both in court and out. 

Jovial Judge Dryden, who married into ranch-owning Span- 
ish Californian families—the Nieto and later the Dominguez— 
was one of the town’s most popular men. He was long remem- 
bered, not only for his forthright language and amusing opinions 
but for the gusto with which he headed the Fourth of July 
parades as Grand Marshal. 

Many other lawyers poured into Los Angeles in the early 
1850s. Isaac Stockton Keith Ogier reached Los Angeles in 1851. 
A Forty-niner and a former practitioner in Charleston, South 
Carolina, Ogier formed a partnership with Manuel Clemente 
Rojo, the Peruvian who then divided his time between the law, 
editorial work on the Star, and acting as court interpreter. In 
September Ogier succeeded Ferrill as district attorney. Later he 
served for a number of years as United States District Judge. 

A Vermont lawyer named Myron Norton reached California 
in 1848, became a prime mover for the constitutional convention 
of 1849 and was active in organizing civil government in San 
Francisco. He settled in Los Angeles in 1852. There he became 
the second county judge, succeeding Olvera the following year. 

One of the earliest American lawyers to arrive in California— 
later becoming an Angeleno—was Kimball H. Dimmick, a 
native of New York State. He came to Yerba Buena in 1847 
with Stevenson’s Regiment as commander of Company K. He 
was alcalde and judge of the First Instance at San Jose in 1849 
and a delegate to the Constitutional Convention at Monterey. 
The first civil governor, Peter Burnett, was sworn in by Judge 
Dimmick. Three years later he began the practice of law in Los 
Angeles—holding various offices, such as justice of the peace 
and district attorney. His own practice was in the field of crim- 
inal law, limited largely to defending horse-thieves, gamblers, 
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and desperadoes. In this busy field his pleas to the jury were 
standardized, according to Harris Newmark, keeping to this 
pattern: 


Gentlemen of the Jury: The District Attorney prosecuting my 
client is paid by the County to convict this prisoner, whether he is 
guilty or innocent; and I plead with you, gentlemen, in the name of 
Impartial Justice, to bring in a verdict of ‘Not Guilty!” 


Dimmick died in 1861 shortly after his appointment as United 
States Attorney for the Southern District of California. 

As might be inferred, the character of the former pueblo 
had changed radically in 1853. Los Angeles was overwhelmed, 
not by lawyers, but by gamblers and outlaws. Some of these 
characters had been driven out of San Francisco by a vigilance 
committee which had boasted proudly but not accurately that 
it was cleansing the state. Bancroft estimated that by 1853 four 
hundred gamblers had found refuge in Los Angeles, partly 
through northern urging, partly by the desire to follow gold 
south—that is, the money paid southern rancheros who drove 
their cattle on the hoof to the northern markets. Outlaws had the 
same idea. Race-wars aimed at Mexican miners in the Mother 
Lode, started the gangs of dark-skinned, embittered men who 
robbed and killed in the Southern California counties. Los An- 
geles, close to the Mexican border, was their rallying place. Jack 
Powers, late of the New York Regiment, was not only the boss of 
the gamblers, but was himself a bandit, killer, and a power up 
and down the state. 

In 1853, it is said, the first shipload of prostitutes from San 
Francisco reached San Pedro, bound for Los Angeles. There 
the women were given a grand party on upper Main Street by 
the local gamblers. The housewarming was disturbed only by 
the arrival of mounted bandits who robbed the men of their 
money and the women of their jewelry, then rode off into the 
night shouting cheery buenas noches. Prostitution grew with 
the town, and Gold Rush housecleanings turned women of all 
nations from the northern cities to Los Angeles. In earlier days 
prostitution in E] Pueblo had been strictly a native-daughter 
affair. Ultimately, prostitution dominated both politics and 
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police and for several decades swallowed up a large part of the 
area around the Plaza and between North Broadway and Ala- 
meda Street, which had been the center of the rancheros’ social, 
business, gambling, and cockfighting life. 

Los Angeles in the roistering Fifties was a man’s town and 
many a man loved it because it was bawdy, brawling, and 
lawless. Such a one was a well-built young fellow from Indiana, 
of Scotch Irish ancestry, who stood six feet two and rode the 
streets on a black stallion with all the silver and leather trap- 
pings of a Californio. He was Horace Bell, goldminer, soldier of 
fortune, finally lawyer, a man who hated injustice yet liked to 
settle disputes with his fists. In later years, after he had had 
more than forty fights in the streets, he studied law, passed an 
oral examination before the Supreme Court sitting in Los An- 
geles, paid a five-dollar fee, was admitted to the bar, and con- 
tinued his stormy career. As author of Reminiscences of a 
Ranger, published locally in 1881, he wrote romantically, 
humorously, and with great joy of his Los Angeles of the 1840s. 
He had arrived there in 1852 and, like every other male new- 
comer, made first for Calle de los Negros—Nigger Alley— 
center of gambling and vice. This is his description: 


We hied us to the classic precincts of the Calle de los Negros, Nigger 
Alley, which was the most perfect and full grown pandemonium that 
this writer . . . has ever beheld. There were four or five gambling 
places, and the crowd from the old Coronel building on the Los An- 
geles street corner to the plaza was so dense that we could scarcely 
squeeze through. Americans, Spaniards, Indians and foreigners, rush- 
ing and crowding along from one gambling house to another, from 
table to table, all chinking the everlasting eight square $50 pieces up 
and down in their palms. There were several bands of music of the 
primitive Mexican-Indian kind, that sent forth most discordant sound, 
by no means in harmony with the eternal jingle of gold—while at the 
upper end of the street, in the rear of one of the gambling houses was 
a Mexican maroma in uproarious confusion. They postively made 
night hideous with their howlings. Every few minutes a rush would 
be made, and maybe a pistol shot would be heard, and when the 
confusion incident to the rush would have somewhat subsided, and 
inquiry made, you would learn that it was only a knife fight between 
two Mexicans, or a gambler had caught somebody cheating and had 
perforated him with a bullet. Such things were a matter of course, 
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and no complaint or arrests were ever made. An officer would not 
have had the temerity to attempt an arrest in Nigger Alley, at that 
time. 


Many Spanish Californians were money-mad, too, adapted 
themselves to their changed and no longer charming Pueblo, 
bought thousand-dollar outfits for themselves and their horses, 
built two-story homes, and put on better horse-races. Gambling 
houses were the first places visited by a ranchero when he came 
to town. If he went to Aleck Gibson’s place on the Plaza he 
might see another ranchero sitting at a table with fifty-dollar 
slugs piled high on the green baize cover. Under the sperm-oil 
lamps he was smoking his cigarito unconcernedly, betting 
twenty slugs on the turn of a card, winning or losing without 
change of expression. Next to him sat a merchant—Yankee-born 
—almost as imperturbable as the Californio. Across the table 
was a Missourian, clothes still dusty from desert trails, about to 
be “‘cleaned”’ and to become an unwilling Angeleno for the next 
few months. Monte was the game. The banker dealt with him- 
self and allowed all who wished to bet against him. Sitting be- 
hind his pile of gold he shuffled and dealt his cards. He placed 
two of them before the players and asked them to stake their 
money on a guess of which card would be the winning one. 
There were many tables, many players, both men and women, 
and a mingling of races. The air was acrid with smoke, the 
smell of men, perfume, spilled liquor, and the sour exudations 
from earthen and plank iloors. 

Killings on the streets of Los Angeles are said to have averaged 
one a day. The editor of the Star said the “county is in a state 
of insurrection... a large gang of outlaws are in open rebellion. 
... One of two things must result: the orderly industrious in- 
habitants must drive out this worthless scum of humanity, or 
they must give way before the pirates and be driven out them- 
selves. ... Let good citizens combine and drive the rascals head- 
long into the sea:’ 

So the Rangers were organized in Los Angeles, a mounted, 
semi-vigilante, semi-social group of a hundred or more men 
who enjoyed themselves while at the same time trying to chase 
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criminals. The organization meeting was held in the El Dorado 
Saloon on Main Street one day in July of 1853. Many of the 
leading citizens joined. Lawyer members included at least 
Olvera, Hayes, Brent, and Ogier. Horace Bell was active, as was 
Stephen Foster. So was Phineas Banning, then freighting and 
transportation king and the developer of Wilmington and the 
harbor.’ Other volunteer police groups sprang up, too, the 
Citizens Committee, the Committee of Twenty, the Home Guard, 
the Citizens Company, as well as many spontaneous vigilante 
committees or mobs. John Walton Caughey reports that the 
“ranger company” in 1854 and 1855 brought about twenty-two 
executions.” In addition, there were many scores of outright 
lynchings, sometimes with racial feelings involved, climaxing 
in the bloody pogrom of 1871 when a Los Angeles mob de- 
scended on Nigger Alley and Chinatown and murdered at least 
twenty-two Chinese. In spite of the activities of volunteer police 
and of mobs, roistering and crime in Los Angeles continued to 
dominate the little city well into the 1870s—its rate rising and 
falling with the community’s prosperity or lack of prosperity. 

The lynching of Charles Wilkins in December of 1863, as 
described by an eye witness, H. D. Barrows, is typical of the 
bawdy decades. A quadruple murderer by his own confession, 
Wilkins shot and killed John Sanford, Phineas Banning’s 
brother-in-law, to see if he had any money. He was caught and 
given an hour’s trial before Judge Hayes. Pleading guilty, he 
was ordered back to jail. At that moment a small army of 
teamsters, headed by Banning, rushed into the courtroom. 


6One celebrated Ranger, a man always dressed in caballero costume, was Roy Bean, 
brother of General Joshua H. Bean, and proprietor of the Headquarters Saloon in 
San Gabriel. Following the panic of 1857, Roy went to New Mexico, helped organize 
a company of Confederate sympathizers during the Civil War, and later landed in 
Langtry, Texas, a station just west of the Pecos River. Here he opened The Jersey 
Lily Saloon. Being the owner of a law book, said to be a compilation of California 
statutes published in the 1850s, he became Justice of the Peace. He held court in 
his saloon, took jurisdiction of every case brought before him—like a California 
alcalde—consulted his one book, and gave decisions that not only filled his own 
pockets with money from fines but made him famous throughout the United States 
as ““The Law West of the Pecos:’ See Chapter 21, ““The Law West of the Pecos,’ in 
Horace Bell’s On The Old West Coast, 1930; and C. L. Sonnichsen’s Roy Bean, Law 
West of the Pecos (1943). 


*California (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953), page 300. 
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“The miserable wretch, who showed the most abject fear;’ wrote 
Barrows, “was seized and carried off to a neighboring gateway 
... and hung by as determined and angry a crowd of men as it 
was ever my lot to see. I remember as the people took him across 
Spring Street to Temple, he begged that they would shoot him 
and not hang him, but the people paid very little attention to 
his appeals. . . . Wilkins was the seventh criminal executed by 
the people inside of a month in this city” 

To the firm of Benjamin Hayes and Jonathan Scott was added 
Lewis Granger. With Hayes devoting himself largely to judi- 
cial duties, the firm became known as Scott & Granger. Later 
James H. Lander, a graduate of Harvard, was associated with 
Scott. Described as a “good office-practitioner,’ Lander was one 
of the first lawyers in town to specialize in the examination of 
land titles. He became city attorney. General Ezra Drown, a 
lawyer from lowa—where he had served as Brigadier-General 
of Militia—joined with Scott and Lander in 1853. Able, elo- 
quent, and humorous in speech, he later was made district at- 
torney. Drown’s arrival in Los Angeles was the occasion of a 
grand welcoming celebration put on by the lawyers of the 
town. Horace Bell recorded the event in his Reminiscences, after 
this ebullient fashion: 


About May, ’53, the Los Angeles bar got on a bust, in honor of the 
arrival of an Iowa lawyer, General Ezra Drown. The bar smiled at 
the Bella Union bar, and took it straight and mixed at the Mont- 
gomery. They all in turn treated Aleck Gibson’s and raided on Nigger 
Alley. They serenaded on Main Street, and finally brought up at 
Madam Barrierre’s . . . and ordered champagne and cigars first, then 
supper, wth champagne and cigars ad libitum. And then the jolly 
crowd appointed a chairman and commenced giving and responding 
to each other’s toasts. . . . About midnight the crowd had become 
hilariously noisy, and all wanted to speak at once. Lewis C. Granger 
had the floor, and offered a toast. ““The descendants of the French 
Huguenots in America:’ The toast was intended as a compliment to 
the United States Attorney. . . . He, however, construed the toast as 
an insult, and responded by hurling a tumbler at the head of Lewis 
C., and then the North and the South met in mortal combat... . On 
the following day the marshal appeared at Thompson Burrill’s court, 
with his nose in a sling, and had the United States Attorney arrested 
on a charge of assaulting an officer in the discharge of his duty, but 
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the thing was amicably arranged and the high Federal dignitary did 
the self-important Los Angeles official the honor to walk arm in arm 
with him to the Bella Union, where they smiled at the bar and swore 
eternal friendship. 


Benjamin Hayes meanwhile was meeting with the variety of 
experiences which make his diary so fascinating a journal. He 
had resigned as county attorney in September of 1851 and in 
spite of partnership connections continued to advertise in the 
Star that his office was “‘at his residence, Main Street, near the 
bridge’’ In 1852 he became the first elected Judge of the South- 
ern District of California, which then included only Los Ange- 
les and San Diego counties. Mrs. Hayes, a gifted writer, too, 
joined him before the end of the year. As District Judge, Hayes, 
frail, but indefatigable and uncomplaining, traveled horseback 
and by carriage to administer justice throughout Southern Cali- 
fornia. For protection he carried a double-barreled shotgun and 
a bowie knife. He gained and maintained the reputation of be- 
ing a learned and upright judge, as well as a man of deep sym- 
pathies. If court had occasionally to be adjourned temporarily 
because Hayes drank too much liquor, the judge nevertheless 
retained most of his friendships. His diary refers to law-suits, 
court business, campaigning, and electioneering. Mostly it con- 
cerns life as lived by the rancheros of the 1850s and 1860s, by 
the New Mexican farmers at Agua Mansa on the Santa Ana 
River, by the Mormons at San Bernardino, by the Indians at San 
Juan Capistrano, and by the people of San Diego. He held his 
office until January 1, 1864, when he lost it to Don Pablo de la 
Guerra. According to Hayes, the election was lost through the 
solid anti-Hayes vote of the soldiers stationed at Fort Yuma on 
the Colorado. The winner was a Californio, member of a famous 
Santa Barbara family, who had been educated first at Hartnell’s 
school in Monterey, and had a long public career during the 
Mexican period. A speech made by de la Guerra in the state 
senate on a bill that threatened Mexican claims was influential, 
according to Bancroft, in electing him over Hayes, who was a 
‘copperhead in a copperhead district:’ Bancroft said that, while 
Hayes sympathized with the secessionists, he ‘“‘was pure-hearted 
and high-minded in every respect.’ After leaving the bench 
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Judge Hayes spent much of his time in San Diego, but eventu- 
ally returned to Los Angeles. 

Several other pioneer lawyers, active in Los Angeles in the 
1850s, are still well known locally. An early arrival was New 
Englander Benjamin Eaton, who married a sister of Judge 
Hayes. He became district attorney in 1853 and county assessor 
in 1857. He bought a home, “Fair Oaks;’ in Rancho San Pascual 
—site of Pasadena—planted a successful vineyard, and in the 
1870s helped sell the Indiana Colony representative on the vir- 
tues of San Pasqual land. Eaton is a famous name in Pasadena 
today, and Judge Eaton’s son, Frederick Eaton, was the first 
advocate of the use of Owens River water by the city of Los 
Angeles. 

Cameron E. Thom, a lawyer from Virginia, was a Forty-niner 
and came to Los Angeles in 1854. Two years later he became 
both city and district attorney, resulting in his having to defend 
both sides in a land dispute between the city and the county. 

Cameron Thom, with two other early day lawyers—Jonathan 
R. Scott and James A. Watson—helped defend Dave Brown, a 
gambler, in a famous murder case. Brown had killed a compan- 
ion, Pinckney Clifford, in a Main Street livery stable late in 
1854. The mob was set on lynching the gambler, but Mayor 
Stephen Foster—the same Foster who had served as the first 
American alcalde in Los Angeles—persuaded the crowd to dis- 
perse. He promised them that if Brown was not given his due 
in the courts he would resign his office and lead those who de- 
manded lynch law. District Court Judge Hayes sentenced Brown 
to be hung on the same day that another killer, the Mexican Fe- 
lipe Alvitre, was to die. With high-priced, hard-working coun- 
sel, Brown got a stay in the Supreme Court, but the other pris- 
oner was hung on schedule in the jailyard. True to his promise, 
Mayor Foster resigned, headed a mob, seized Brown and hanged 
him to the crossbeam of a corral gateway opposite the jail. Given 
a last-minute chance to make a statement, Brown said that he 
did not mind being hanged, but he didn’t want it done by 
“Greasers.’ The mob was made up largely of Mexicans. Brown 
was accommodated and allowed the luxury of an “all-Ameri- 
can” hanging. Foster was later re-elected mayor. 
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Like many other Angeleno lawyers, Cameron Thom served 
as an officer in the Confederate Army. After the war he returned 
to his law practice in Los Angeles and to hold public office, as 
state senator and as mayor. He invested in Rancho San Rafael 
real estate and with other pioneers pooled his acreage to plat the 
townsite that became Glendale. Thom’s nephew, Erskine M. 
Ross, another Confederate Army veteran, came to Los Angeles 
in 1868. He studied law with his uncle, was admitted to the bar 
the following year, became a partner of his uncle, and was a 
charter member of the Los Angeles Bar Association. In 1879 he 
was elected a Justice of the Supreme Court of California—with 
other distinguished offices to be his later. Like his uncle he was 
a founder of Glendale. On his ranch he built a home which he 
called ‘““Rossmoyne,’ a famous tract today in the Glendale area. 

Judge Hayes presided in 1858 over a case involving Pancho 
Daniel, leader of a band of outlaws who murdered the popular 
Sheriff Barton. Lawyers Dimmick, Thom, and Columbus Sims 
took turns at the defense. Before Hayes could render a decision, 
the prisoner was taken out and hanged by the mob—after eleven 
members of the outlaw band had already been either “lynched 
or legally hung’’® 

Alfred Beck Chapman, a graduate of West Point, came to Los 
Angeles about 1854, studied law with Scott, was admitted to 
practice, and in 1863 became city attorney. Later he was elected 
district attorney. He went into partnership with Andrew Glas- 
sell (first president of the Los Angeles Bar Association) when 
the latter arrived in 1865. Colonel George H. Smith, a former 
Confederate Army officer, later joined the firm which became 
known as Glassell, Chapman & Smith. Chapman was the pur- 
chaser of Rancho San Rafael at its foreclosure sale in 1869. In 
the later partition Chapman shared, as did Glassell, Thom, and 
others. According to Henry W. O’Melveny, “Glassell & Chap- 
man had the best practice, confined chiefly to real estate transac- 
tions, and they made their fortunes by being retained in the 
large partition suits. ... Chapman was the business man of the 


8Columbus Sims, an 1852 arrival in Los Angeles, soon acquired fame as an ink- 
stand thrower. From 1856 to 1860 he was Clerk of the United States District Court 
and later served as an officer in the United States Army. In a fight with D. D. Colton 
in San Francisco he drew “‘a deadly weapon’ 
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firm. He would take his compensation in land, and nearly every 
final decree in partition would find that Glassell & Chapman 
had quite an acreage in severalty”’ 

Two other lawyers, who arrived in the late 1850s, made their 
mark on the city. One was Colonel Edward J. C. Kewen, a Mis- 
sourian, a man “who shot first and argued later’? He had fought 
in the Mexican War and in William Walker’s filibustering expe- 
dition to Nicaragua. He was one of three attorneys admitted to 
practice by the Supreme Court of California at its first session 
on March 7, 1850. He served as California’s first attorney gen- 
eral. In Los Angeles he entered politics, ran for district attorney, 
and was a fire-eating, name-calling orator, violent in speech and 
in temper. He lived at the Old Mill, his wife’s property in the 
Pasadena area. In his office on Main Street Meyer J. Newmark, 
brother of the merchant and author, Harris Newmark, studied 
law, later being admitted to practice and becoming city attor- 
ney in 1862. Kewen, a secessionist, was arrested in October, 
1862, for “‘treasonable utterance?’ and was sent to Alcatraz Is- 
land. In two weeks he took an oath of allegiance, gave a five- 
thousand-dollar bond and was released. For years Kewen & 
Howard—Colonel Jim (James G.) Howard—enjoyed a lucra- 
tive criminal practice. In fact they were so successful in defend- 
ing criminals that a vigilance committee passed a resolution 
that Kewen & Howard should be hung. When Colonel Howard 
met the head of the vigilantes he said: “We are old friends; be 
generous, let’s compromise. Hang Kewen, he’s the head of the 


The other lawyer referred to was General Volney E. Howard, 
who became almost a neighbor of Colonel Kewen for he acquired 
a venerable adobe home near San Gabriel Mission. He had been 
practicing law in San Francisco where he opposed the vigilance 
committee. As head of the “law and order” group he was asked 
to leave town. Volney Howard became one of the best liked and 
most reliable attorneys in Los Angeles, had clients among the 
old California families, and was an authority on land titles, hav- 
ing been a law agent for the Land Commission. He participated 
in the state constitutional convention of 1878-9 and became one 
of the first two Superior Court judges in Los Angeles County. 
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He and his sons, G. H. and EF H., had offices in the Temple Block. 
He was a vice president of the Los Angeles Bar Association. 

The bawdiest phase of the “bawdy decades” had ended in 
1857 when Los Angeles’ first American boom burst. The flush 
days in the mines were over and the demand and prices for 
Southern California beef had dropped rapidly. The gamblers 
and outlaws got out of Los Angeles as fast as they had come in. 
Their boss, Jack Powers, abandoned by his followers, crossed the 
border into Mexico where he died after being stabbed in a knife 
fight. The monte banks were deserted. 

Meanwhile the overspent rancheros were heavily in debt. At 
the same time, with the help of lawyers, they were trying to 
prove to the courts that they really owned the ranchos they had 
occupied for so long. This involved legal expense, years of delay 
—the average time was 17 years—the depression of property 
values, and a certain amount of squatter trouble. Added to these 
hardships a series of drought years set in, beginning in 1862, 
which were more deadly to Southern Californians than the Civil 
War. As a result the rancheros were either foreclosed, after pay- 
ing mortgage interest rates of three to seven per cent a month, 
compounded, or were compelled to deed undivided interests in 
their ranchos to their creditors and to their attorneys who could 
then ask for partition. The rancho age ended and the ownership 
by Californios gave way to that by the newly arrived Ameri- 
cans. The ranchos were cut up and offered for sale as farm acre- 
age. Out of the debacle came new fortunes based on real estate, 
some of which have lasted to the present day. 

During the Civil War Unionists were in the minority in Los 
Angeles, but the presence of Federal troops at nearby Camp 
Drum, Wilmington, together with the arrests of a few extrem- 
ists, prevented the Secessionists from displaying their sympa- 
thies too openly. Most of the Southern lawyers left the city to 
serve in the Confederate Army. Other lawyers, no matter what 
their leanings, took the loyalty oath—if they wished to appear 
in court. This loyalty oath was prescribed by a legislative act, 
approved April 25, 1863, entitled “An Act to exclude Traitors 
and Alien Enemies from the Courts of Justice in Civil Cases?’ 
Both lawyers and litigants were required to file affidavits of al- 
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legiance to the Government of the United States and to for- 
swear aid or encouragement to the Confederate States. While 
the California bar was divided on this issue, most lawyers 
throughout the state took the oath of allegiance. A few consci- 
entious objectors withdrew from practice in the courts; some 
became advisory counsel to corporations. Among this minority 
were Judge Solomon Heydenfeldt of San Francisco, who had suc- 
ceeded Justice Hastings on the Supreme Court, Edward J. 
Pringle, specialist on Spanish and Mexican land grants, and 
Gregory Yale, authority on mining titles. Several years later the 
Act was repealed.° 

Both before and after the Civil War, the men who would form 
the first local bar association—mostly Southern Democrats— 
were arriving in town. They found work defending criminals, 
proving titles, partitioning ranchos, handling dead men’s es- 
tates, and helping run Los Angeles. They rarely found it neces- 
sary to appear before the State Supreme Court. Among these 
charter members, however, it is probable that only Volney How- 
ard was actually practicing law in Los Angeles as early as the 
1850s. Incoming attorneys could take their choice between the 
Bella Union Hotel and the new Lafayette Hotel across the street. 
Henry Dockweiler, father of civil engineer J. H. Dockweiler and 
of lawyer Isidore B. Dockweiler, for a short time was the co- 
proprietor of this latter hostelry. 

Henry T. Hazard, who first saw Los Angeles on Christmas 
Day, 1853, as a nine-year-old boy, was a bar association founder 
who studied law in the office of General Howard. Destined for a 
brilliant public and private career, he did not begin to practice 
in Los Angeles until 1868. 

A. J. King, another charter member, had come to Los Ange- 
les in 1852, but was not admitted to practice until 1860. For 
many years King was undersheriff, was active in publishing and 
other business enterprises, and, when Judge Dryden died in 


9See Ex Parte Gregory Yale, 24, Cal 24.1, affirming an earlier decision in Cohen vs 
Wright, 22 Cal 293, which upheld the constitutionality of the Act of April 25, 1863, 
found that the right to practice law is a statutory privilege, subject to the control of 
the Legislature, and that “‘the State may exclude from its courts those who are guilty 
of disloyalty to the nation of which the State is a part, as well as those disloyal to 
State Government directly?’ 
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1869, became county judge. His brothers Frank and Houston 
took part in a celebrated gunfight with Robert Carlisle, in front 
of the Bella Union, in which all three principals died and sev- 
eral bystanders were wounded. Ygnacio Septilveda (son of rar- 
chero José Andrés Septilveda), born in Los Angeles in 1842, was 
admitted to the bar in 1863. He served in the state legislature, 
was county judge, later district judge and a superior court judge. 
Ohio-born Anson Brunson settled in Los Angeles in December 
of 1868. He was an amiable, courteous man, quick to take an 
advantage in a trial, and a better pleader than average. When 
at his best he was said by Jackson A. Graves to have been by far 
the ablest man in town. For years he was in partnership with 
James G. Eastman, who had come in the late Sixties. The latter 
was a cultured and aristocratic man, and a great orator, but, 
according to Graves, had “all of Brunson’s vices:’ The troubles 
and dissipations of these two partners were the talk of the town. 

Aurelius W. Hutton from Alabama settled in Los Angeles in 
1869 and began the practice of law. He became city attorney, 
drafted two city charters, was a bar association founder, and 
became a judge of the Superior Court. Succeeding him as city 
attorney was Colonel John E Godfrey who held the office be- 
tween 1877 and 1879 and who won distinction by successfully 
persuading a mob not to lynch an El Monte killer. 

Two of the Association’s founders, Harvey K. S. O’Melveny 
and John R. McConnell, were comparatively late arrivals in Los 
Angeles, though both were Forty-niners. Each began the prac- 
tice of law in Illinois, and each was active in Democratic politics. 
O’Melveny returned to Illinois from the Gold Rush and from a 
brief period of practice in Sacramento, served for several years 
as Circuit Judge, then came to Los Angeles with his family in 
1869. The family included a young son, Henry W. O’Melveny, 
who would later make his own distinguished mark in law. In 
Los Angeles H. K. S. O’Melveny began a career that included 
serving as president of the city council, as county judge—later 
Superior Court judge—and taking a vital part in bringing the 
Southern Pacific Railroad to Los Angeles in 1876. In practice 
with Henry T. Hazzard, he advertised “special attention given 
to business in the U.S. Land Office”’ 
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John R. McConnell had tried mining in El Dorado County, 
later opened a law office in Nevada City, and in 1853 was elected 
Attorney General of the state. In that year he succeessfully de- 
fended a white man who had been convicted, on Chinese testi- 
mony, of murder. The law declared then that ‘“‘no Indian or 
negro shall be allowed to testify as a witness in any action in 
which a white person is a party.’ McConnell held that the word 
“Indian” applied to the Mongolian race, therefore “Chinamen” 
were Indians and could not be competent to testify against his 
client. This extraordinary viewpoint was sustained by Chief 
Justice Murray. Later McConnell practiced in Virginia City, 
Sacramento, and finally in Los Angeles. 

A flare-up of mob violence in its most dreadful form, with 
national and international repercussions, occurred one October 
day in 1871 when Nigger Alley was surrounded and 22 or more 
Chinese murdered. It had started with a tong war between Chi- 
nese, with city policemen trying to break up the disorders. When 
two of the police were shot and an assistant was killed, the mob 
formed. Sheriff Burns, A. J. King, Judge Widney, Cameron 
Thom, Henry T. Hazard, and others tried in vain to stop the riot- 
ers. The mob did its deadly work and the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury was that the victims met death by strangulation at the 
hands of parties unknown. Los Angeles was sued under a statute 
making cities responsible for damage done by mobs and riots— 
as pointed out by Municipal Court Judge Leon Thomas David 
in 1950. “The claim of the Chinese for injury to their property,’ 
however, “was defeated on the ground they failed to notify the 
Mayor of the impending riot and that their conduct had pre- 
cipitated 1t.’*° 

By the late 1860s Los Angeles was feeling the stimulus of the 
new immigration which set in when rancho land was open to 
farming and colonization. While new communities throughout 
the county were in the making or were growing—such as Dow- 
ney, Compton, San Fernando, Pasadena, and Pomona—the battle 
for transcontinental rail connections was under way. H. K. S. 


10T.eon Thomas David, Law and Lawyers—One Hundred Twenty-Eight Years in 
the History of Los Angeles (As seen from the City Attorney’s Office), privately pub- 
lished in Los Angeles in 1950—an excellent summary. 
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O’Melveny was made chairman at the first meeting of citizens 
held in May of 1872 to discuss the railroad situation. Believing 
that Los Angeles could become Southern California’s metropolis 
if it were on a main terminal, O’Melveny favored meeting the 
Southern Pacific’s subsidy demands. These demands included a 
five per cent levy on the assessed value of land and improve- 
ments in the county, a station-site, and city-held stock in the Los 
Angeles and San Pedro Railroad. Backing the O’Melveny stand 
were hundreds of citizens, including such men as Hazard, Ban- 
ning, Robert M. Widney, and Benjamin D. Wilson. Wilson, an 
influential land owner, had made a trip to Washington to secure 
the inclusion in the railroad bill of the vital words “by way of 
Los Angeles.’ Widney was a young lawyer and real estate pro- 
moter who had arrived in town a year before O’Melveny’s com- 
ing. He had opened a combination law and real estate office, 
gave part time to the legal profession, and served as district 
judge in 1872-3, following the death of Judge Murray Morrison 
in December of 1871. He also displayed great energy in publi- 
cizing Southern California, in subdividing, and in helping direct 
the many land-seeking newcomers arriving by wagon, stage, 
and steamer from Northern California. Like O'Melveny, he fa- 
vored taking steps to bring the Southern Pacific into Los Angeles 
rather than allowing it to bypass the town. The opposition to 
the S. P’s proposals favored a railroad to San Diego and connec- 
tions there with the proposed Texas Pacific line. This opposition 
was headed by General Volney Howard and Frank Ganahl. The 
latter was a Georgia-born lawyer, a newcomer and caustic- 
tongued. He was in partnership with E. H. McDaniel. 

In the office of O'Melveny and Hazard a proposed contract 
was drawn up for presentation to the Southern Pacific. After the 
words declaring that the road be constructed to Los Angeles, 
Hazard inserted this additional phrase: “It shall go thence by 
way of San Bernardino, through the Gorgonio Pass, to a point 
at or near Fort Yuma, on the Colorado River: This phrase 
seemed then of great importance—and perhaps it was. It was de- 
signed to prevent the railroad from building direct to San Diego, 
an action which might result in making Los Angeles merely “a 
way station on the transcontinental line’’ The committee backed 
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up this contract and finally and reluctantly the Southern Pacific 
accepted it. After much oratory and after prolific pamphleteer- 
ing on the part of Judge Widney, the public went to the polls to 
vote on the question of subsidizing the Southern Pacific. 

Henry O’Melveny, son of the committee’s chairman, later 
commented on this eventful election. As if to prove that Los 
Angeles was still in the “bawdy decades,’ he wrote in his 
Recollections: 


You will realize that the population of the city was then over eighty 
per cent Mexican. You know the Mexicans not only did not under- 
stand the questions submitted at the election, but they did not care. 
It was just the common, ordinary practice to buy their votes. They 
would have a leader, or captain, who would meet the politicians and 
offer, say two or three hundred votes for two or three dollars apiece, 
and when the price was agreed upon the money was paid over and 
the captain was expected to deliver the votes. On the night before the 
election, in the First Ward up by the Plaza, the anti-railroad people 
had impounded in a corral two or three hundred Mexicans whose 
votes they had purchased. The pro-railroad people, during the night, 
went to the captain and offered a larger price, and bought the votes 
for the pro-railroad proposition. This was not known to the anti-rail- 
road people until next morning. By that time the votes had been de- 
livered pro-railroad. 


As it turned out, vote-buying was unnecessary. The Southern 
Pacific subsidy won 1896 to 650. 

On September 5, 1876, Los Angeles celebrated the coming of 
the railroad—its most significant moment since its founding. 
The hollow boom of a cannon mounted on a platform in front 
of Wood’s Opera House on Main Street, shortly after the noon 
hour, announced to the crowds that choked the flag-decorated 
street that railroad connection with San Francisco—and there- 
fore the nation—had that moment been established. At the sta- 
tion of Lang in Soledad Canyon 43 miles away the driving of a 
golden spike by Charles Crocker—one of the “big four” of the 
Southern Pacific—joined the two sections of the S. P, one work- 
ing south, one north, and united Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

While Los Angeles wildly celebrated the coming of the South- 
ern Pacific in 1876 it was whistling to keep up its courage, for 
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business and real estate were on the decline. The peak year had 
been 1875. The drop was continuous, after the closing of the 
Temple and Workman Bank, with the bottom to be reached in 
1880. Even the population took a drop, and the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce went into suspended animation. A turn 
of events, however, was to take place in 1881 when the Southern 
Pacific would complete construction work between Los Angeles 
and El Paso, giving Los Angeles another and more direct trans- 
continental connection. 

Significant was the arrival in the 1870s of several other 
lawyers whose activities reached climaxes in later decades. Will 
D. Gould of Vermont began the practice of law in Los Angeles 
in 1872, kept his office in the Temple Block for 52 years, and 
was an early advocate of prohibition. Another 1872 arrival was 
John D. Bicknell, who became the attorney for the Southern 
Pacific and was later active in banking and title insurance 
corporations. Stephen C. Hubbell came in 1873 and was at- 
torney, counsellor, and an official of street railway companies. 
He helped lay out a system of parks for the city. The pioneer 
in the “certificate of title” field in Los Angeles was Albert H. 
Judson, a real-estate-minded lawyer who had been admitted to 
the New York bar in 1861 and who came to Los Angeles in 1873. 
At least as early as January of 1875 certificates of title were 
being issued from the “Office of Judson and Gillette—Examiners 
of Title;’ the last named being County Recorder J. W. Gillette. 
Their certificates were the outgrowth of “abstracts of title” 
which had been issued by lawyers almost since the organization 
of the county of Los Angeles and were the forerunners of policies 
of title insurance. The dynamic and brilliant Stephen M. White 
arrived in 1874, became a partner of John D. Bicknell, and 
helped found the first bar association. His brilliant career would 
have local, state, and national significance. In the same year 
Albert M. Stephens moved from Tennessee to Los Angeles, in 
three years became county judge, later was active in practice 
and in the reorganization of the Los Angeles Bar Association. 
As forthright as old Judge Dryden and destined for a vital part 
in city affairs, Jackson A. Graves, a law clerk from San Fran- 
cisco, came to Los Angeles in 1875. He got a job in the office of 
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Brunson & Eastman, continued his study of law, and was ad- 
mitted to practice and to partnership with his employers. He 
was the Association’s first treasurer. In the same year of 1875 
General John Mansfield, a native of New York State and another 
charter member of the Association, came to Los Angeles. In 
addition to practicing law, he became a director of the local 
public library, a trustee of the Normal School, and the president 
of the Historical Society of Southern California. As a Republi- 
can, he soon got into politics. Another charter member, and an 
1875 arrival, was William D. Stephens, a native of Tennessee 
and a brother of Albert M. Stephens, who became a commis- 
sioner in bankruptcy. He made his home in San Gabriel. 
Reginaldo FE del Valle, a native son and member of the early 
California family which owned Camulos Rancho, was admitted 
to the bar in 1877. He was prominent in law practice in Los 
Angeles and in politics, gained a wide circle of friends, and was 
a founder member of the Association. Julius Brousseau, another 
charter member, settled in Los Angeles in 1877, and entered 
into a partnership with Volney E. Howard and his son Frank 
Howard. His practice turned from criminal law to civil, with 
special attention to water litigation. George S. Patton, nephew 
of Andrew Glassell, entered the firm of Glassell, Smith & Patton 
in 1877. He became the first city attorney of Pasadena, stood 
high socially, and was the father of General George S. Patton 
of World War II fame. A Mississippian, Moses Langley Wicks 
had been practicing law in nearby Anaheim, then moved to Los 
Angeles in 1877 or 1878 and became very active in the real 
estate business. He was a charter member of the Association. 
Bradner W. Lee of New York State, an 1879 arrival, was a part- 
ner of Anson Brunson and of his uncle, Colonel G. Wiley Wells. 
Wells had come in the same year and headed the firm upon 
Judge Brunson’s retirement. He accumulated a law library of 
6000 volumes—which Brunson regarded with amusement but 
as a good advertisement for the partnership. Other founders of 
the Los Angeles Bar Association who were engaged in Los 
Angeles law practice in the 1870s included B. C. Whiting, H. M. 
Smith, H. A. Barclay, Thomas H. Smith, and Major H. T. Lee. 
The latter was senior member of the firm of Lee and Scott, later 
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Lee, Scott and Chase, special counsel for the city of Los Angeles 
in its long water litigation. Major Lee, who was a New Yorker 
and who served with the Army of the Potomac in the Civil War, 
was not only a charter member of the original Association but 
a trustee on reorganization in 1888. He was prominent in church 
and charitable organization work, won respect in all his activi- 
ties, and was long known as the “Dean of the Los Angeles 
Bareins 

A new era for the city was approaching when a score or more 
of these lawyers, who had become increasingly aware of the 
outside world, met and formed the first Los Angeles Bar Associ- 
ation—a story told in Chapter One. That was on December 3, 
1878. Unfortunately, Benjamin I. Hayes could not be among 
the founders. He had died at the Lafayette Hotel on August 4, 
1877. His partner, Jonathan R. Scott, had not outlived the Six- 
ties, but his son, J. R. Scott, would carry on the family name in 
the practice of law. Gone, too, was the pioneer practitioner, 
Agustin Olvera, who died in the middle Seventies. 

While the Los Angeles Bar Association was being formed, 
delegates to the second constitutional convention were in ses- 
sion at Sacramento. Among the delegates and active partici- 
pants were Volney E. Howard and John Mansfield. Adopted 
March 3, 1879, and ratified by the people on May 7, 1879, the 
new constitution, among many other things, completely re- 
organized the judicial department. The Supreme Court was 
enlarged, different election procedure for justices established, 
and Superior Courts replaced county and district courts. At the 
general election following, George C. Perkins was elected gov- 


11]t is perhaps impossible to name all the lawyers who practiced in Los Angeles in 
the 1850s, 1860s, and 1870s, or to list all the important activities of those named. 
Most of these pioneers had left established careers elsewhere to make new homes in 
California. Charles E. Carr, 1852, was city attorney in 1853-54, then state assembly- 
man. Isaac Hartman, 1852, was special assistant attorney general in land case 
appeals through 1861; during 1854-55 he was Los Angeles’ city attorney. Samuel E 
Reynolds was city attorney from 1859 to 1862, then moved to San Francisco. Joseph 
R. Gitchell was United States District Attorney in the 1850s. Other early day 
Angelenos, not specifically mentioned elsewhere in the text, included Samuel R. 
Campbell, William E. Pickett, W. W. (W. H.?) Hamlin, W. H. Mace, A. Thomas, 
H. C. Rolfe, J. R. Woolridge, William C. Jones, Casaneuva & Jones, Rodney Hudson, 
A. N. Merrick, John S. Thompson, Charles J. Ellis, J. J. Maxwell, Robert N. C. 
Wilson, and W. F' Gardiner who became District Judge in 1868. 
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ernor of. the state and John Mansfield leutenant governor. 
Among the new justices elected was Erskine M. Ross. 

With the approach of 1880 the bawdy days in Los Angeles 
may largely have ended, but the colorful days would continue. 
The worn steps of the two-story, clock-tower Courthouse, stand- 
ing where today’s City Hall stands, would still echo for another 
decade to the boots of the “judges,” the “generals,” the “colonels, 
and the “majors’’—lawyers all—climbing to the second-story 
court rooms already famous for the trials presided over there 
by Judge Hayes, Judge Dryden, Judge Widney, J udge Howard, 
Judge O’Melveny, Judge Brunson, and many another pioneer 


figure. 
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LAWYERS AND LAND TITLES 


A sasic activity of early day Los Angeles lawyers was “prov- 
ing” land titles that originated in the Spanish and Mexican 
periods—that is, in getting confirmation by the United States 
of the ownership of real property acquired or held before July 
7, 1846. 

Not only did Los Angeles, as successor to the Pueblo, have to 
prove the validity of its claim to the traditional four square 
leagues of land centering at the Plaza, but the owner of every 
rancho had to establish his ownership to the satisfaction of the 
United States. Excepting mountain, desert, Pueblo, and Church- 
used areas, Los Angeles County was almost wholly rancho land. 

Along with proving titles, Los Angeles lawyers engaged in 
the profitable business of partitioning ranchos for the benefit of 
the creditors of debt-burdened rancheros. Usually the lawyers 
themselves were among the creditors, for most of their land- 
owning clients had little cash. Foreclosure of mortgages on 
ranchos, or drawing up deeds in lieu of foreclosure, was so wide- 
spread a practice that practically every rancho in Los Angeles 
County by the end of the 1860s had passed from the hands of a 
Californio to those of a newcomer. Back of the misfortunes that 
overwhelmed the cattle-owning rancheros, it should be re- 
membered, was not only the cost of proving and defending titles 
and the improvident loans with their excessively high interest 
rates, but the catastrophic effect of a series of drought years 
beginning in 1862 that wrecked the cattle business. 

With the breakup of the ranchos into farm land and with 
the coming of bargain-hunters, the services of attorneys were in 
constant demand in conveyancing and presently in the prep- 
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aration and interpretation of abstracts of title. While the bulky 
abstract continued to be used for both farm and city land down 
to the days of title insurance policies, it began to give way in 
mid-1870s to the brief and easily understood certificate or state- 
ment of title prepared by a lawyer who specialized in real estate 
titles. When Southern California became engulfed in the real 
estate boom of the Eighties, thousands of newcomers wanted to 
buy lots in almost literally thousands of new subdivisions. The 
demand for fast title service caused lawyers to form corpora- 
tions, usually staffed by Midwestern abstract-of-title men, for 
the preparation and issuance of certificates of title on a wide- 
spread scale. These corporations were finally succeeded by the 
modern title insurance companies—operating under the insur- 
ance laws of the state—which have taken over the whole busi- 
ness of searching, reporting, and insuring titles, as well as of 
maintaining up-to-the-minute title plants. The title business 
today is essentially a specialized lay activity. 

After the Land Commission, the courts, and the Government 
surveyors had segregated private land from public in Los 
Angeles County, a great interest developed, not merely in 
rancho and Pueblo lands, but in United States-owned and state- 
owned land. So much so, that a number of lawyers specialized 
in getting such land for interested clients and advertised that 
they did business in the United States Land Office. 

Squatter troubles plagued the owners of some attractive 
rancho properties, beginning in the 1850s, and called for the 
active services of lawyers who tried either to prove or disprove 
that the area squatted upon was public domain. Squatterism 
largely ended in the mid-1930s when acreage remaining in the 
public domain was withdrawn from entry. Of course lawsuits 
and other proceedings that involve the ownership of real prop- 
erty, regardless of title origin, together with the handling of 
the estates of decedents, minors or incompetents, have been a 
normal and vital activity on the part of lawyers since 1860. 

With this general statement of the role lawyers have played 
in establishing or contesting the ownership of Los Angeles 
County land—the theme of this chapter—a more detailed con- 
sideration is in order. 
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The first Los Angeles County man to file a claim that was 
upheld by the Land Commission—set up by the Land Act of 
1851—was Antonio Maria Lugo, celebrated land owner and 
stock raiser. The San Francisco law firm of Halleck, Peachy & 
Billings represented him in filing his petition on August 31, 
1852, before the Commission.* The purpose of the Commission, 
made up of three members appointed by the President of the 
United States, was to carry out the obligations of the United 
States under the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo by segregating 
privately held California land from public domain. The Com- 
mission met usually in San Francisco and, beginning in January 
1852, had a five-year life. After August 31, 1852, appeals to the 
United States District Court from the Commission’s decisions 
were automatic. This first claim of Lugo’s was for the 29,500- 
acre Rancho San Antonio, adjoining the Pueblo on the south- 
east, present-day scene of the Central Manufacturing District 
and the area that includes all or part of Huntington Park, Bell, 
Maywood, Lynwood, South Gate, Compton and Montebello. 
The claim was based on a land concession of the Spanish period 
given Corporal Lugo in 1810 by Governor José Daria de 
Argiiello, and later confirmed and re-granted by Mexican gov- 
ernors. The Commission upheld the claim on February 21, 1853, 
but Pacificus Ord, representing the United States, appealed from 
the decision. Then Lugo hired J. Lancaster Brent to defend his 
interests. The District Court, presided over by Judge Isaac S. K. 
Ogier, on December 3, 1855 backed the Commission. The rancho 
was officially surveyed, and on July 20, 1866—six years after 
Lugo’s death—the United States issued its patent. 

The proving of rancho titles was mostly carried out and com- 
pleted in the 1850s, 1860s, and 1870s. 

For the rancho claimant, usually a Californio, the whole pro- 
cedure was objectionable, difficult, apparently endless, and 
often ruinously expensive. Through his lawyer he had to prove 
to the learned gentlemen of the Commission—fair-minded men 


1Halleck was Henry W. Halleck, already famous for his pioneering report on 
California land titles, made in 1849, which appeared in House Ex. Document No. 17, 
31st Congress, ist Session, 1850. Later, in the Civil War, as Genera] Halleck, he be- 
came chief of staff of the United States Army. 
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they were, too—that he really owned the land on which he had 
been living for so many years. He searched his leather trunks 
for an original grant from a Mexican governor. He called upon 
his friends to testify to long residence and to the number of his 
cattle. He drew upon his slender fund of cash. Perhaps he mort- 
gaged his rancho or conveyed an undivided interest to his at- 
torney. Meanwhile, with an uncertain title, he found it difficult 
to sell and convey any of his land. He was sometimes harassed 
by squatters who regarded him as a monopolist. All he could 
do was wait. The climax, if he was still alive, came when his 
attorney handed him the patent from Washington for which 
he had waited—if he was the average claimant—17 years. 

For the lawyer called upon to prove that the ranchero’s claim 
was valid and to get confirmation, the job was long drawn out. 
It drew upon his best abilities. He had to obtain from the Sur- 
veyor General’s office in San Francisco a certified copy of that 
part of the (Spanish and Mexican) archives files—the expedi- 
ente—relating to the particular rancho; he had to round up 
friendly witnesses to the claimant’s long possession and use of 
the rancho, and to transmit and sometimes translate their testi- 
mony. All pertinent data he had to submit to the Land Com- 
mission, in San Francisco. (Only one term, in the autumn of 
1852, was held in Los Angeles—hub of the southern ranchos). 
A transcript of all the Land Commission proceedings in connec- 
tion with automatic appeal to the District Court was required. 
The lawyer had to travel, for he must appear before the Com- 
mission and the District Court and sometimes before higher 
courts—even the United States Supreme Court. It was normal 
to become involved in extended litigation and Governmental 
jpg lets latter called “most costly;’ “unnecessary,” “unjust;’ 
and a “catering to the squatter vote,’ by Elisha O. Crosby, who 
handled a hundred cases before the Commission. At long last, 
the lawyer obtained an approved survey of his client’s property, 
a slow and difficult matter, and finally a patent from the United 
States. 

The 1850s, 1860s, and the 1870s, as has been stated, were the 
decades in which most of the battles for and over rancho land 
took place. A lot of acreage was at stake and the best legal brains 
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were drawn into the frays. Jonathan R. Scott and James leh 
Lander, for example, on behalf of their client and claimant, 
Manuel Garfias, filed a petition of intervention with the Land 
Commission (Case No. 272) to prevent other claimants from 
getting Rancho San Pascual, site of Pasadena. These other claim- 
ants were represented by Halleck, Peachy & Billings, dis- 
tinguished San Francisco title experts. Scott and Lander won, 
however, for they proved (in Case No. 272 and in Case No. 343) 
that abandonment of San Pascual by former owners threw it 
open, under Mexican law, to being “denounced” and acquired 
by Garfias, whose claim to San Pascual was upheld by the Com- 
mission. When Governor Pio Pico attempted to convey Ex-Mis- 
sion of San Gabriel to William Workman and Hugo Reid, he set 
in motion a battle that ended only when the Supreme Court of 
the United States held the alleged grant to be invalid, even 
though it had been approved by the Land Commission (Case 
No. 697) and by the District Court (Case No. 745). San Gabriel, 
the highest court held, unlike some other missions that had been 
legally granted by Pico, had not been abandoned, and, there- 
fore, the Mexican governor had no authority to dispose of it. 
Such eminent California lawyers as Volney E. Howard and 
Elisha O. Crosby (the latter being the grantee of Hugo Reid) 
were involved in this lengthy struggle. The result was that a 
considerable amount of public land around the mission itself 
was open to preémption, homesteading, or purchase. 

In Los Angeles County the United States finally upheld 
seventy or more claims to ranchos or other privately held tracts 
granted by, or derived from, Spanish or Mexican authority. 
This included the city’s pueblo area (17,172.37 acres), the 
actually used Church property at the missions of San Gabriel 
and San Fernando (360.89 acres in all), and privately held 
land grants ranging in size from Rancho Ex-Mission de San 
Fernando (116,958.46 acres) to Francisco Sales’ little ‘“‘rancho’”’ 
near San Gabriel Mission (19.43 acres). Other claims, and there 
were a number, were rejected for one reason or another. 

While most of the patents covering Los Angeles County land 
were issued in the 1870s, some were issued earlier and a few 
later. The first patent covered Manuel Dominguez’ Rancho San 
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Pedro. Its date was December 18, 1858. The last two patents 
were issued in 1910 when two unpatented parcels of 22.09 acres 
each, near San Marino, were discovered. The patents finally 
secured, in favor of Hilliard P Dorsey and Juan Silvas, were in 
confirmation of a Mexican grant made in 1843—67 years earlier 
—to Manuel D’Olivera and confirmed by the Land Commission 
in 1854. 

When a parcel of land involved in a real estate transaction 
was within the boundaries of the four square leagues of the old 
Pueblo—for which a patent was issued to Los Angeles on August 
9, 1866—it early became the practice of lawyers to obtain a deed 
direct from the new city of Los Angeles. This was done even 
though the minutes of the old ayuntamiento (council) might 
show evidence of an earlier conveyance from the Pueblo to the 
same individual or to a predecessor. Vagueness in description of 
Mexican deeds was the principal reason for this practice. On 
April 15, 1854, an ordinance was passed providing for a convey- 
ance by the city of its title to any person who had been in actual 
possession of Pueblo lands for 12 years. In later years the city 
changed its mind and declined to make more such deeds. It then 
became customary to bring suit to quiet title against the city 
if no city deed appeared of record. Only a few years ago, how- 
ever, the city of Los Angeles corrected an oversight on the part 
of the Pueblo by executing a deed covering the old Catholic 
Cemetery on North Broadway. A deed had been authorized in 
the Mexican period, as shown by the archives, but had never 
been issued. 

The foreclosure of a mortgage on the 36,000-acre Rancho San 
Rafael (site of present-day Glendale and part of Burbank), to- 
gether with this rancho’s later partition, illustrates activities 
that were usually more profitable to participating lawyers than 
merely obtaining confirmation of title. In 1861 ranchero Julio 
Verdugo signed a mortgage for $3445.37 in favor of Jacob Elias, 
who had advanced money for home-building, provisions, seeds, 
and the payment of taxes. This step led to the end of Verdugo 
ownership of San Rafael which had been a Spanish concession 
of 1784 and the title to which had been confirmed by the Land 
Commission in 1855. The note bore interest at three per cent 
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per month payable quarterly. In eight years the debt mounted 
to $58,750.00. This brought on foreclosure, with Alfred B. Chap- 
man, prominent lawyer being the purchaser at the sheriff’s sale 
on March 8, 1860. Chapman’s bid was the amount of the debt. 
He received a deed from the sheriff six months later. Out of pity 
he immediately deeded two hundred acres back to Don Julio, 
this acreage including the home place. During the eight years 
of mounting debt Verdugo had been making deeds of undivided 
interests in the rancho to his creditors and his lawyers. A divi- 
sion or partition under court order was inevitable. Rancho San 
Rafael was carved up in 1871 for the benefit of twenty or more 
individuals and into twice that many allotments. Five members 
of the Verdugo family received substantial parcels, as did at- 
torneys Chapman, Andrew Glassell, and Cameron E. Thom. 

Practically every rancho in Los Angeles County passed from 
Californios to Americanos by the foreclosure or partition route. 
An outstanding exception was the 43,000-acre San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia’s first rancho, which remained in the Dominguez family. 
This was originally due to the sound sense and good business 
principles of Manuel Dominguez who tried to remain solvent 
and who repaid his loans at a time when almost every other 
Spanish Californian was head-over-heels in debt. He was de- 
scribed by Horace Bell “as a sturdy oak midst the desolation 
around him, all of his contemporaries having bowed, bent and 
fallen before the storms of adversity?’ Survival was perhaps later 
due to following the excellent advice of Henry O’Melveny, coun- 
selor of the Dominguez family. 

Most successful in the acquisition of ranchos through fore- 
closure or deeds in lieu of foreclosure was John G. Downey. A 
civic-minded man, highly thought of except by those who lost 
their properties to him, pioneer merchant and banker, governor 
of California, Downey thought it smart business to take ad- 
vantage of the current fantastically high interest rates. He had 
no compunction against acquiring the homes, the lands, and the 
stock of Californios who could not repay the small loans ad- 
vanced them during the 1850s and 1860s. Much publicized is 
Downey’s acquisition, with his partner James P McFarland, of 
over 17,000 acres in Rancho Santa Gertrudes through foreclosure | 
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of a $5000.00 mortgage signed by ranch-owner Lemuel Car- 
penter (an indebtedness originating, according to one writer, 
in a personal fifty-dollar Christmas season loan). It resulted in 
Carpenter’s suicide a few hours after the sheriff’s sale and, 
finally, in the rise of the town of Downey on the subdivided 
rancho. 

In the course of the many battles over rancho titles, the 
Supreme Court of the United States was called upon to make 
decisions vital to land claimants. It was this court that held 
July 7, 1846—the date on which Commodore John D. Sloat took 
possession of Monterey in the name of the United States— 
marked the end of Mexican rule in California. Consequently, 
the commissioners or the courts were quick to throw out grants 
made after that date, as well as antedated grants. The Supreme 
Court also held that a perfect title under Spanish or Mexican laws 
availed nothing unless the claim was confirmed in the manner 
provided by the Land Act of 1851. It held that restrictions in Mex- 
ican law against colonization of seacoast land were applicable 
only to foreign colonies.” The Supreme Court ruled that a United 
States patent issued in confirmation of a Spanish or Mexican 
title was binding and conclusive as against squatter claims; also 
that the validity of a patent could not be questioned even if it 
should include land in excess of that originally granted, pro- 
vided the patent was issued in conformity with the Act’s require- 
ments. In litigation involving the ownership of minerals in Cali- 
fornia, the California Supreme Court found that no interest in 
the “precious metals”—gold and silver (together with quick- 
silver) —passed by a grant from the Mexican government, un- 
less expressly stated. Such minerals passed, by cession under the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, to the United States. Accordingly, 
a patent from the United States covering a rancho and issued 
without exception or reservation, invested patentee with any 
‘precious metals” which the land contained—thus giving him 
more than he or his predecessors got under the Mexican grant. 


2Actually much of the seacoast was occupied by individuals under Spanish con- 
cessions before the imposition, in 1824, of such restrictions, and Mexican governors 
continued as late as 1846 to grant such lands to Mexican citizens. Their titles were 
upheld by the United States. 
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Few of the land grants passed upon by the Commission and 
the courts had complied one hundred per cent with Mexican 
law. Laxity in following the provision calling for a disero or 
map was prevalent. Little attention apparently was paid to the 
requirement as to the types of land that should compose the 
allowable eleven square leagues. Written approval of the Terri- 
torial Assembly or of the supreme government often was not 
obtained. The Commission and the courts usually displayed a 
liberal and fair attitude toward claimants, confirming most of 
the titles of persons who could prove a grant and long possession. 
Patents issued in accordance with the requirements of the Land 
Act of 1851 were and are considered as final and perfect evi- 
dences of title. 

The most famous of the rejected claims were the fraudulent 
ones of José Y. Limantour, one claim involving Los Angeles 
County land. This trader and smuggler arrived in San Francisco 
from Mexico City in 1851, bringing with him a bag full of 
forged and antedated documents. They formed the basis for his 
claims to most of the land in the city of San Francisco, to islands 
adjoining, and to property in various parts of California. San 
Franciscans were in a panic and began buying quitclaims from 
Limantour. So flagrant were the claims in the Bay area that, in 
rejecting them, United States District Judge Ogden Hoffman 
declared the cases to be “without parallel in the judicial history 
of the country:’* Limantour fled the state. As for the claim to 


8Hoffman’s Reports (San Francisco, 1862), pages 389 to 451, inclusive. The full 
title of this volume is “Reports of Land Cases Determined in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of California, June term, 1853, to June term, 
1858, inclusive, by Ogden Hoffman, District Judge:’ As explained by the editor, 
Numa Hubert, it contains “all the opinions delivered by the Judge of the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of California, in land cases, during 
the time over which the Reports extend:’ One of the most useful parts of the volume, 
and shown as an appendix, is the table of land claims presented to the Board of 
Commissioners. Once of vital importance to lawyers in their daily work, the value 
of the volume now is largely historical. It has become a collector’s item. Of Judge 
Hoffman, Oscar T: Schuck’s History of the Bench and Bar of California (1901) states 
that he “was a man of broad understanding, of rare and varied learning in the law 
and of undoubted integrity. By his decisions he settled more than one-half of the 
conflicting land titles of the State, and he had more to do in deciding intricate ques- 
tions affecting the settlement of all Mexican land titles in California than all the 
other Judges of the Coast. He was technical only when technical rules secured more 
ample justice, but generally his decisions were broad and far-reaching in their 
scope.’ His table of land claims was reprinted in Volume 30 of Federal Cases (West 
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the six-league “Cajuenga” in Los Angeles County, Limantour 
had filed his petition in 1853 (Land Commission Case No. 783). 
Most of the San Fernando Valley was involved. The attorneys 
for the petitioner were N. W. Chittenden and Robert Simson. For 
two years nothing happened. Then Simson filed his affidavit 
that his client was in Mexico, probably detained by revolution- 
ary disturbances there, and that in his absence he could not pre- 
pare the cause for submission to the board. In April the com- 
missioners took the case under advisement, decreed that the 
claim of the petitioner—based on a forged grant like the other 
claims—was invalid, and denied the application for a confirma- 
tion. Simson filed a notice of appeal. On the motion of Pacificus 
Ord, United States attorney for the Southern District, the appeal 
was dismissed on December 17, 1856. 

Even when not involving confirmation, many of the more 
important early day court battles called for research that re- 
sulted in significant decisions and that disclosed much of local 
history. The story of Manuel Nieto’s vast land holdings, based 
on a Spanish governor’s cattle-grazing permit, was partly re- 
vealed in the case of the Nieto heirs versus Carpenter. In that 
action, participated in by Attorneys Brent, Hepburn, Scott, 
Baldwin & McDougall, the Supreme Court of California made 
important rulings on the nature of Spanish concessions and 
Mexican grants.* The struggle between two brothers, Nasario 
and Manuel Dominguez, launched in 1852 in the Los Angeles 
County District Court (Case No. 77) and carried to the Supreme 
Court of California, displayed interesting bits of the history 
of Rancho San Pedro. Attorneys Scott and Granger represented 
Nasario, while the victorious Manuel had Brent and Norton as 
his representatives. Vital decrees involving tideland patents is- 
sued in the 1870s and 1880s, and revealing something of the 
history of Wilmington and San Pedro, came out in the proceed- 


Publishing Co., St. Paul, 1898), pages 1217 to 1257. For the United States the 
Limantour case was handled in the District Court by P. Della Torre and Edwin M. 
Stanton. (Stanton later became a member of the cabinets of Abraham Lincoln and 
of Andrew Johnson.) In this court the interests of Limantour were represented by 
James Wilson and Whitcomb, Pringle and Felton. 
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ings in the case of the People versus California Fish Company.’ 
Attorneys for the appellants were Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher, 
Sheldon Borden, J. W. McKinley, Frank Karr, Ward Chapman, 
Edward E. Borah, and W. R. Millar. The presentation of most 
of these cases called for the preparation of exhaustive abstracts 
of title—the work of such experts as C. C. Grove, E. O. Wilkin- 
son, C. W. Pendleton, and W. J. Williams, who combed the San 
Francisco files of the offices of the United States Surveyor-Gen- 
eral for California, for Spanish and Mexican documents, many 
of them misplaced, that might prove of importance. An abstract 
of this type was prepared in 1891 for Attorney H. T. Lee (of 
Lee & Scott) when the Los Angeles Terminal Railway Company 
proposed to purchase all or part of Rattlesnake Island (now 
Terminal Island), the Salt Flats, and the Inner Bay of San 
Pedro. 

People seeking bargains in farm land in Southern California 
began to drift into Los Angeles County in the late 1860s. There 
came an increasing demand for the services of attorneys as “con- 
venancers”’ in real estate transactions involving both farm and 
city land. A lawyer had only to look at a few Courthouse records, 
draw papers, and give his oral or written opinion that the title 
was Clear. 

As the population increased, the accumulation of records in 
public offices became greater year by year. This resulted in the 
wide use of the “abstract of title” in the selling and buying of 
land. The abstract was a written summary of the deeds and 
other instruments in the chain of title of the particular parcel 
of land involved. (In a broad sense the petitions filed before 
the Land Commission were abstracts, so their use in later years 
was hardly an innovation in Los Angeles.) The abstract was 
usually prepared by the attorney for the seller. His written 
opinion as to the ownership and encumbrances was attached 
to the abstract. It was based on the abstract. The attorney for 
the buyer also examined the abstract and the opinion, and ad- 
vised his client as to whether the title was good. Even after the 
short-cut certificate of title came into existence, the abstract con- 
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tinued to be used especially when unsubdivided land was in- 
volved. 

The first job given Henry O’Melveny when he went to work 
in the law office of S. C. Hubbell in 1881 was to make an ab- 
stract of title covering 140 pieces of tax-delinquent property 
upon which Mr. Hubbell held certificates of sale. “This was 
not so difficult a job as it may sound,’ O’Melveny wrote later in 
his Recollections, “because the records of Los Angeles County 
were then very meager as compared with what they became 
after the boom. . . . My recollection is that there were not more 
than 50 volumes of Deeds, nor more than 35 volumes of Mort- 
gages. The indexes could be run through in a moment or two.... 
I think there were about two indexes of Deeds and only one 
of Mortgages, one of Transcripts of Judgments, one of Estates in 
the Probate Court, and only two or three Registers of Actions, 
and so on... . It was exceedingly fascinating work. . . . The 
training and experience that I derived from that occupation was 
just exactly the training necessary to meet the great activity in 
real property beginning in 1881 and ending in 1888” 

In the boom of the 1880s this type of activity was the principal 
work of the legal profession in Los Angeles. As explained by 
O’Melveny, “The only staple of commerce or merchandise was 
real estate. The largest field of professional practice was in the 
examination of abstracts of title, and when that activity com- 
menced it found me very well prepared to meet the situation. 
When working for Mr. Hubbell at the very outset, I did more 
than merely compile these abstracts as merely a succession of 
names. I read every decision up to that time delivered by the 
Supreme Court of the State of California upon the law of real 
property. I dipped into the early history of the pueblo. I was 
more or less familiar with the Spanish language and in making 
my abstracts of city property, almost every instance involved 
an examination of the archives of the Ayuntamiento. The start- 
ing point in all titles was the patent by the Government of the 
United States, to the patentee. . . . The searches I made for Mr. 
Hubbell were absolutely necessary in training me to make an 
examination of a title, and drilled into me the knowledge of 
the essentials that were necessary to pass a good title to real 
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property. Mr. Graves was equally proficient, and I am not cer- 
tain how it came about, but it did come about that we had a 
monopoly on that business during the years I have mentioned.’ 

It was during this boom of the Eighties, when buyers stood 
in line to get lots in new subdivisions, that the certificate of title 
came into its own. This short-cut for those buying and selling 
land had been launched in the 1870s by a down-east attorney 
named Albert H. Judson, who had been admitted to the New 
York bar in 1861 and had opened a law office in Los Angeles in 
1873. He organized the law firm of “Judson & Fleming” to en- 
gage in abstract and title work. The firm was shortly succeeded 
by that of “Judson & Gillette?’ J. W. Gillette, the second member 
of the firm, being the recorder of Los Angeles County. At least 
as early as January 23, 1875, certificates of title—brief, one-page 
statements of ownership and encumbrances—were being issued 
from the “Office of Judson & Gillette, Examiners of Title?” Each 
certificate of title was, in effect, the written opinion of the at- 
torney separated from the bulky abstract. The volume of work 
coming into this office was more than the firm could handle. 
Frank A. Gibson joined the firm and it became Judson, Gillette 
& Gibson. Gibson was a capable attorney, sound business man, 
a banker, fine gentleman, and the father of Hugh Gibson who 
played important roles for the State Department. 

The certificate of title was in extensive use during the boom, 
for its preparation in connection with the sale of lots in new 
subdivisions was almost as speedy as the sale itself. Obviously 
an abstract of title, a complete history, for each of these new lots 
was unnecessary. So heavily did Jackson A. Graves use the cer- 
tificate in the late 1880s that he mistakenly came to the con- 
clusion, in later recollections, that he had invented this useful 
device. 

It was probably Graves, however, who first suggested in- 
corporating the title business in Los Angeles. San Francisco 
early in 1886 had gone in for incorporation with its California 
Title Insurance and Trust Company. The Santa Fe had entered 
Los Angeles the year before and at that time the first rumblings 
of the great boom could be heard. Graves and Frank Gibson saw 
the opportunities that lay ahead and were the active forces be- 
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hind the incorporation in November of 1886 of Abstract and 
Title Insurance Company, the first corporation in Los Angeles 
to issue abstracts and certificates of title. Gibson was made 
secretary and general manager, John D. Bicknell (Stephen 
M. White’s partner) was named president, and Graves vice- 
president. A. H. Judson was a member of the board and O’Mel- 
veny was one of the large stockholders. The new corporation 
succeeded to the business and the plant of “Gillette and Gibson, 
Searchers of Records:’ Judson was then their legal adviser. 

The new company could not hope to have the field to itself. 
While it was being formed, a group of about fifty people, mostly 
women, were copying Courthouse records at the instigation of 
three energetic men from the Middle West who planned to 
give competition to the new corporation. E. W. Sargent, who 
had practiced law in Atchison, Kansas, and was experienced 
in title work, L. C. Brand, abstracter from Moberly, Missouri, 
and C. A. Layng, a fire insurance man from Atchison, built 
a title plant and, by January of 1887, had organized the Los 
Angeles Abstract Company. Three years later, in the wake 
of the boom, it leased the building at the New High and Frank- 
lin corner directly across from its rival, Abstract and Title 
Insurance Company. People referred to them as the “Graves 
Company” and the “Sargent Company:’ Competition was keen, 
the first company relying on a “name index,’ the second on the 
speedier “property index.’ Otto EK Brant, a Midwesterner who 
had been in the Los Angeles real estate business during the 
boom, and Oliver P Clark, another Midwesterner who was al- 
ready on Sargent’s staff, bought a controlling interest in the 
Los Angeles Abstract Company. Brant became general man- 
ager and soon realized there was not enough title business to 
be divided two ways. He set as his goal the consolidation of the 
two companies. With the counsel and help of Henry O’Melveny 
and James Shankland (of the law firm of Graves, O’Melveny 
and Shankland), the problems and details of consolidation were 
worked out. A new corporation was formed on December 20, 
1893, Title Insurance and Trust Company, which has functioned 
and flourished to the present day, becoming America’s largest 
insurer of titles. 
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Since the incorporation of the lawyer-launched Title Insur- 
ance and Trust Company there has been a gradually increasing 
—and now practically universal—reliance on the services of 
title insurance companies and the protection of title insurance 
policies in real estate transactions. In Los Angeles County, title 
insurance, regulated by the state’s insurance laws, has been 
available from Title Insurance and Trust Company, Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company (organized in 1895 by E. W. 
Sargent—with attorney John D. Pope as president—and offer- 
ing sharp competition to “TI’’), Security Title Insurance Com- 
pany, Land Title Insurance Company, and other companies. 
The separate “escrow’’ function is at least as ancient as Biblical 
days and in the Los Angeles area much of it was once almost 
exclusively in the hands of alcaldes and then of lawyers. ‘Today 
it has largely been taken over by banks, other lending institu- 
tions, and title and independent escrow companies. All this— 
the current handling of titles and escrows—is an inevitable de- 
velopment toward specialization in an area of bulging popula- 
tions, intricate regulations, and mushrooming public records. 

While the handling of real estate transactions in California 
has evolved into an essentially lay activity, the participation 
and guidance of legal counsel in “big deals’”—representing each 
of the interested parties—is practically universal. From the 
inception to the closing of complicated transactions involving 
real and personal property, many interests, extremely valuable 
property, property in several counties, inter-state deals, those 
requiring large or eastern financing or the creation and dis- 
solution of corporations—in such transactions the presence of 
lawyers, batteries of them perhaps, is customary. 

Within two decades after California had become part of the 
United States, what was and what was not public land had 
largely been determined. To the people of Los Angeles County, 
especially to newcomers, the opportunities in all types of land 
were then many. Land overlooked or not wanted in Spanish 
and Mexican days—and some of this was fertile valley land, 
as well as good mountain and desert areas—was public domain. 
It was open to acquisition or settlement under the federal laws 
that governed cash purchase, preemption, homesteading, des- 
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ert and timber culture entries, mining claims, railroad grants, 
the use of military bounty warrants and scrip certificates, and 
federal townsites. In the case of the public lands given the new 
state of California to raise money for education and reclamation 
—such as “school land” sections and “swamp and overflowed” 
lands—these could be purchased through compliance with 
existing laws. Aiding their clients in getting such properties, all 
outside rancho and pueblo boundaries, became a very active 
and rewarding function on the part of knowledgeable Los An- 
geles lawyers. 

As a result, in Los Angeles County can be found illustrations 
of every type of acquisition or settlement mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraph. A considerable amount of land was ob- 
tained by individuals from the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany which had acquired it from the United States under the 
federal land-grant policy providing subsidies of public land 
to encourage railroad construction. A successful use of Valen- 
tine land scrip was made in 1929 when Frew Morton acquired 
a “sleeper;’ White Rock Island off Catalina, which had not been 
included in the survey of Rancho Santa Catalina, had been 
overlooked by everyone else, and was definitely public land. 
There is even an example of a federal townsite: San Juan Capis- 
trano, which until 1889 was a part of Los Angeles County. This 
town, arising about the Mission, had been settled and long 
occupied by Indians. After secularization of the Mission, the 
land covered by the town actually became public domain. The 
Indians would surely have been dispossessed—as were Warner’s 
Ranch Indians later—had not County Judge H. K. S. O'Melveny, 
on behalf of these helpless people, had their land surveyed in 
1875 and entered as a townsite in the land office. A patent from 
the United States was obtained, in Judge O’Melveny’s name as 
trustee for the townsmen. Each Indian could then receive a deed 
from the patentee for the individual lot he occupied. Many 
northern California towns and most of those in the Mother Lode 
had availed themselves, as did San Juan Capistrano, of federal 
townsite legislation which, in effect, granted towns preémption 
rights similar to those given individuals. Most of these acquisi- 
tions of public land, even through such common procedures as 
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homesteading, entering desert lands or obtaining mining pat- 
ents, called for legal advice and help. 

Because Los Angeles County in the years of the Gold Rush 
was not overwhelmed by newcomers—as was Northern Cali- 
fornia—it did not suffer heavily in its early decades from squat- 
terism. Probably Henry Dalton, the Englishman who became 
a ranchero, suffered more than any other Los Angeles man from 
settlers who looked enviously on land they did not own. Squat- 
ters took advantage of the delays in proving the titles and of 
the disputes over the surveys of Dalton’s ranchos. Twenty-nine 
years of litigation over squatter-swarming land in the El Monte 
and Azusa areas, especially over portions excluded by Henry 
Hancock’s survey, cost Dalton so much money that he lost the 
rest of his property through foreclosure.® There were early day 
squatters in the lower canyons of the San Gabriel Mountains 
and on Santa Catalina Island, but they caused little trouble. 

While squatter activity in Los Angeles County languished 
with the settlement of titles and the break-up of ranchos, it 
took on a new phase in the 1890s and 1920s when it became 
promoter-inspired. 

In the 1890s the San Fernando Valley was the special target 
of the Land Settlers League—sometimes called the ‘Land 
Suckers League”—operating out of Los Angeles. Members had 
been “sold” on the idea that the patent to Rancho Ex-Mission de 
San Fernando was void and that therefore the fertile valley, 
with its improvements, was open to settlement as Government 
land. They paid fifty dollars down and dues of fifty cents a 
month. About two hundred of them received conditional deeds 
of quarter sections (160 acres each) of valley land based on 
quitclaims from purported heirs of early day claimants. C. C. 
Grove, a Los Angeles title researcher and abstracter who was 
convinced that most Spanish and Mexican titles were defective 
or fraudulent and that, therefore, the patents issued by the 
United States were void, provided ammunition for the promo- 
tion of the League, though well aware of the fact that this parti- 


6C. C. Baker, in Annual Publications Historical Society of Southern California 
(1917), pages 17 to 35, inclusive, “Don Enrique Dalton of the Azusa’ 
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cular rancho’s title had been confirmed by the Land Commission 
in 1855 and a patent issued in 1873.” 

In the north half of the San Fernando Valley the misinformed 
squatters moved in on the Porter Land and Water Company’s 
20,000 acres. The principal stockholder was George K. Porter, 
hale, bluff, forceful in manner. His attorneys were Graves, 
O’Melveny and Shankland, so he went to Jackson Graves of 
the firm. “I advised him?’ wrote Graves later, “to seize every 
man who attempted to settle on the company’s land and haul 
him and his belongings to the nearest county road and there 
deposit them.’ Porter was delighted with this forthright counsel. 
Porter’s cowboys and those of the Hubbard and Wright ranch 
(1100 acres, now Northridge, which had been sold by Porter) 
stationed themselves at a certain watering place and watched 
for clouds of dust, the signs of people approaching. With bino- 
culars they could usually pick who were and who were not 
squatters. If squatters, they took quick action. As a result of the 
zealous following of Graves’ advice, the north half of the valley 
was soon shunned by squatters. 

In the south half of the valley 1200 squatters moved in, like 
locusts, on the lands of the Los Angeles Farming and Milling 
Company, of which I. N. Van Nuys was president and manager. 
To Van Nuys, Jackson Graves gave the same advice he had given 
Porter, but Van Nuys preferred to deal with the squatters in a 
legal way rather than by force. Accordingly, in conjunction 
with Stephen M. White, the firm of Graves, O’Melveny and 
Shankland brought about twenty actions against different bands 
of squatters who had taken possession of fenced lands, corrals, 
even buildings and stacks of hay and grain. “Whenever we 
filed a suit;’ said Graves, “we applied to the court and secured 
a preliminary injunction, most drastic in its terms, which im- 
mediately put a quietus upon the activities of the squatters, 
although it did not settle their rights.’ The first suit was one 
of ejectment against “Huff et al? a group of squatters who had 
settled together in one area. The attorney for this group was 
James M. Damron, who raised the point that the original Mexi- 


7Los Angeles Times, October and November, 1897; also July 31, 1915, Part II. 
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can grant, general in its terms and boundaries, did not embrace 
the land later patented by the United States. Van Nuys had the 
whole rancho resurveyed by E. T. Wright, who retraced, so far 
as he could, the work of the original Government surveyor, 
Henry Hancock. Attorney Damron also hired a surveyor. The 
lawsuit turned on the correct location of the southeast corner 
of the rancho. A large wedge of land was involved which, if 
Damron’s contention as to the location of the corner was cor- 
rect, would be excluded from the rancho and therefore possibly 
subject to entry by his clients. While lunching in Jerry Illich’s 
Restaurant one day, Jackson Graves noticed Romulo Pico at a 
table near him. Romulo was an old resident of the Valley and 
a son of its one-time owner, Andrés Pico. “‘How’s the San Fer- 
nando case coming along?” he asked of Graves. “Very well,’ was 
the answer. Then Romulo happened to remark that as a boy 
he had been a chain-bearer for Henry Hancock on the famous 
survey which preceded the issuance of the patent. “Do you re- 
member the southeast corner?” Jackson Graves asked him. “Very 
well, it’s a white oak tree?’ The next day he led Graves’ assistant 
directly to the tree and said, “This is it!” On one side the bark 
was scarred. They chopped away this portion and found the 
markings of Station 39, just as described by Hancock in his field 
notes. Damron had claimed this tree was Station 38. The bark 
was brought into court and held before a mirror, for, of course, 
the markings were reversed. The lawsuit was won by Van 
Nuys’ company. 

I. N. Van Nuys had ten years of litigation with squatters. 
This required him to go to the United States Supreme Court 
for a decision by the highest court that the patent was valid 
and final.* He had spent $50,000.00 in court costs and attorney 
fees. 

A similar pattern of promotion, led by lawyers, was followed 
in the 1920s. A Homesteaders Association induced about eight 
hundred city-bred “homesteaders”’ to file applications (between 
1922 and 1929) in the United States Land Office at Los Angeles 
for land in several attractive Southern California ranchos. 
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Especially favored were those with bearing orchards, vineyards, 
productive farms, modern dwellings or brick buildings. San 
Fernando Valley was included, as was Rancho Los Palos Verdes, 
Rancho Topanga Malibu Sequit, and part of the Irvine Ranch 
(Rancho Lomas de Santiago) in Orange County. The association 
charged a filing fee from each applicant, plus a legal retainer fee 
varying from $100.00 to $1000.00. The “‘homesteaders” spent 
$300,000 and kept several attorneys and their staffs busy. For 
the officers and agents of the association the practice was very 
profitable. 

When the local land office began to reject, and persisted in 
rejecting, the filings of the “homesteaders;’ their attorneys ap- 
pealed to Washington, with the result that a Senate investigation 
was ordered. After conducting hearings in Los Angeles and 
Washington, the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
through a sub-committee, issued an eight-page report on March 
15, 1932.° This report pointed out that the Supreme Court, called 
upon many times to review the Land Act of 1851, had held over 
and over again that an adjudication of the Commission, when 
not appealed from, or the decree of the court, in the event of an 
appeal, was conclusive. Further inquiry is ended—even if it 
could be shown that a particular grant was obtained through 
fraud, citing the case of United States v Throckmorton.” The 
report further explained that even if a patent included land in 
excess of that orginally granted, the validity of the patent can- 
not be questioned, for the patent was issued in conformity with 
the Act’s requirements including a survey of the granted land. 
It would be the policy of the Department of the Interior, if any 
rancho land were restored to the public domain, to give a pre- 
ference right to acquire this land to the person in possession 
claiming title. Furthermore it found “that the grants in ques- 


9Senate Report No. 426 (72d Congress, ist Session), entitled Mezican Land Grants 
in California, printed March 15, 1932. Accounts of the hearings before the Committee 
and the Sub-committee, were published by the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, in 1927 and in 1930. Lawyers testifying included Williamson S. 
Summers, H. N. Wheeler, both representing homesteaders, George R. Wickham, 
Oscar Lawler, and Gertrude M. Caldwell—the last named individual having filed an 
application for homestead entry. 
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tion are separately and severally valid—that the attacks being 
made upon such titles are without substance or foundation and 
are inspired and furthered by persons seeking to profit finan- 
cially at the expense of well intentioned but grossly misled ap- 
plicants for homestead entry”’ 

While the Los Angeles promoters of squatterism were blasted 
by this Senate report, they did not give up entirely. In the early 
1930s—perhaps as a normal product of the Great Depression—a 
series of crudely written and sometimes very personal pamphlets 
were issued from the office of the Citizens Land Association 
at 1209 Broadway Arcade Building, Los Angeles. A group bore 
the overall title of Mexican Grant or United States Public 
Domain? Another was labeled The Betrayers of the United 
States—The Vigilantes will elect the next President of the 
U.S.A. Still others were called The Truth of the Ranchos; Cali- 
fornia Land Frauds; and California Lands Acquired by Fraud, 
Protected by Politics, Disposed of By Deception, Sustained by 
Intimidation. The same claims were re-asserted, with nothing 
new added. 

Perhaps squatterism at any time or place can be summed up 
in the story of the Los Angeles squatter who had put up a 
cabin near the mouth of the San Gabriel Canyon, and close 
to the river. This was in the 1880s when the new farms and 
towns of the area were dependent upon San Gabriel River 
water. One day the squatter had a visitor, an attorney who was 
investigating conflicting interests. “Have you got a deed?” 
he was asked. “Yes, I have a deed;’ and the bearded squatter 
disappeared inside his cabin. In a moment he was out, a rille 
in his hand, and said, “This is my deed!” 

What really put the quietus on squatting in California was 
the passage of the Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 1934 and the 
issuing of subsequent executive orders by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt on November 26, 1934 and February 5, 1935 
withdrawing from private entry all the acreage remaining in 
the nation’s public domain. These took the fun and profit out 
of squatting. The laws governing the acquisition of public lands 
under homestead, desert entry, and other provisions largely 
remain, but the Secretary of the Interior was given such broad 
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The Bella Union Hotel, Los Angeles’ pioneer hostelry, served as the county’s 
first Courthouse (1850-1852) in the American period. This photograph was 
taken about the year 1871 and is shown through the courtesy of Title Insur- 
ance and Trust Company. The building originally had but one story. 


Between 1852 and 1861 Los Angeles County leased courtroom space in 
various buildings—among them the Rocha House (shown here), a one-story 
adobe building at the northwest corner of Franklin and Spring streets. 
(Oxen are passing in front, on Spring Street.) This building served both as 
Courthouse and City Hall between 1853 and 1860. In the rear of the Rocha 
House, on Franklin (or Jail) Street, is the county-city jail, before which a 
man armed with a gun paces up and down. (Photo courtesy Security First 
National Bank). 


The Clocktower Courthouse served Los Angeles County between 1861 and 
1891. Occupying the small block between Main and Spring streets and 
between Market and Court streets, it was later torn down to make way for 
the Bullard Block. (Courtesy Security First National Bank ). 


A close-up view of the Clocktower Courthouse. Originally built by John 
Temple in 1859 for a city market (with the upper story to be used as a 
theater), it was leased to the county in 1861 and then purchased by the 
county in 1869. Famous pioneer lawyers and judges used the courtrooms 
of this building, which gave way in 1891 to the Red Sandstone Courthouse. 
Witnesses and attorneys, rather than crowd into the stuffy courtrooms of 
this Courthouse, sat in the shade of the building or in some office near by, 
while waiting their turn. At the right moment the bailiff poked his head 
out of a window and yelled for the man wanted—calling the name three 
times at the top of his voice and with “esquire” appended. (Courtesy 
Security First National Bank). 


Judge Ygnacio Sepulveda, who, after serving as County Judge and as Dis- 
trict Court Judge, was elected Judge of the new Superior Court. With 
Volney E. Howard, he assumed office on January 5, 1880. (Courtesy 
Security First National Bank). 


Judge Volney E. Howard, one of Los Angeles County’s first two Superior 
Court judges. He assumed office on January 5, 1880. Portrait by Wm. Cogs- 
well. (Courtesy Security First National Bank). 
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The opening of the Baker Block, at the corner of Main and (old) Arcadia 
streets, in December of 1878 overshadowed the organization, in the same 
month, of the Los Angeles Bar Association. The Baker Block became the 
favorite of the more affluent Los Angeles attorneys. Today its site, largely, 
is in the Hollywood Freeway. (Lithograph from Thompson & West’s u1s- 
TORY OF LOS ANGELES COUNTY). 
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Judge H. K. S, O'Melveny, coming to Los Angeles in 1869, served as County | 
Judge and later as Superior Court Judge. He played a vital part in bringing 


the Southern Pacific Railroad to Los Angeles. (Courtesy Security First 
National Bank). 


powers covering the distribution of unneeded land that squatters 
were immobilized. About all a man can do in Southern Cali- 
fornia, at the moment, if he is interested in public lands, is to 
file mining locations or to help destroy the beauty of the Mojave 
Desert and other desert areas by becoming a “‘jackrabbit home- 
steader” under the Small Tract Act. With the permission of the 
local land office he may take the required steps to get five acres 
of desert land upon which he can build a cabin and a privy— 
and no lawyer is needed! 

A reference to the great “tidelands battle” of the 1940s and 
1950s, participated in by a small army of lawyers, serves to 
end this discussion of lawyers and land titles. The battle had 
many implications and a far-reaching significance. Among 
other things, it involved the state’s ownership—by reason of her 
sovereignty—of the three-mile-wide, submerged coastal strip 
which the constitution of 1849 described as being within Cali- 
fornia’s boundaries. In a later chapter this struggle and its 
interesting outcome will be discussed in some detail. 
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D 
THE BAR REQRGANIZES 


LIKE ALL OTHER Southern Californians, the lawyers of Los 
Angeles were caught up in the fever and fanfare of the real 
estate boom that early in 1888 roared to a climax and a bust. 

The number of attorneys in the county by that time had 
swelled to nearly three hundred and fifty. There were actually 
more lawyers than real estate men. A few of them had switched 
from law practice to the buying and selling of land. Some de- 
voted all their time to such byproducts of the boom as convey- 
ancing and title work. Most of them had urged and backed the 
project of a new Courthouse. It was needed to supplant the 
wholly inadequate clock-tower building that had resounded to 
the strident, the cooing, the pompous, the pleading voices of 
several decades of lawyers. As a result, the boom-time attorneys 
could pause on New High, Temple, or Fort Street, and look at 
the turmoil of scrapers, mules, men, and dust on Pound Cake 
Hill from which the High School building was being removed. 
They could watch the slow rise there of a huge, red sandstone 
castle. This new structure, which would be opened in 1891, was 
designed to take care of the county’s court needs for the fore- 
seeable future. 

In this brief period of expanse and plenty the lawyers of 
Los Angeles decided, as their predecessors had decided in 1878, 
that their greatest need was an effective bar association. The 
earlier association had faded out as an organization—apparently 
very early in the 1880s, though the law library it had sponsored 
and partly assembled remained as a heritage from the distin- 
guished first founders. 
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The beginning months of 1888 seemed an appropriate time 
for the lawyers of Los Angeles to promote, through organiza- 
tion, their own interests and to provide an outlet for their group 
social activities. These lawyers of 1888 were in the main new- 
comers. With the completion of the southern route of the 
Southern Pacific in 1881, giving direct connections with eastern 
states, a new group of men began to come in to take up the 
practice of law in Los Angeles. The Southern Democrats of the 
1870s and earlier decades were either dying out or were 
gradually being supplanted by easterners who were mostly 
Republican in politics. The agitation for a new and permanent 
bar association in a city of nearly 50,000 people came from 
these younger men who could look at themselves and their 
booming city in an objective and optimistic way. 

The leader they chose, however, was a Southerner and a mem- 
ber of the earlier group. He was 42-year-old Albert Miller 
Stephens, the Memphis lawyer who had become an Angeleno 
in 1874 and who had served as the last “county judge” of 
Los Angeles County. He was then president of the Law Library 
and had an office—with his brother William D.—in Room 2 
of the Law Building at 21 Temple Street, where he took care 
of clients and from which he could look after his investments 
in real estate. The books of the Law Library were housed in 
Room 6 of the same building. Around Judge Stephens, an 
accomplished, energetic man whom everyone respected, both 
the older and the younger groups of lawyers could rally. 

While organization was being talked about, a newspaper 
for lawyers was launched. On April 6, 1888 the first issue of 
The Daily Court Journal, predecessor of today’s The Los Angeles 
Daily Journal, appeared. The publisher was Chas. W. Palm & 
Co. At first experimental, the Journal in May announced that 
it was “A permanent institution”—and such it has proved to 
be. The bench and bar had given it encouragement. The county 
clerk and the clerks of the various courts had cooperated to 
provide the newspaper with the data that made it invaluable 
to attorneys practicing in the county. The May 1, 1888 issue 
carried not only complete calendars, announcements, and news 
of interest to lawyers, but display advertising—including the 
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modest cards of attorneys. A glance at this number showed that 
Department 1 of the Superior Court was meeting in the Mur- 
rietta Block on New High Street, Department 2 in the Jones 
Block on North Spring, Department 3 in the Courthouse, De- 
partment 4 in the Temple Block—proof of the need for the huge 
new Courthouse that was then being built. It advertised the 
firm of “Hazard & Townsend, Patents, Room 9, Downey Block, 
Los Angeles;’ and also that one should see T. H. Rhodes at 20 
South Main Street for “a new telephone’ 

A tentative constitution and by-laws for the proposed new 
bar association were drawn up as a result of meetings of “the 
committee:’ The stated purpose of the association was “to main- 
tain the honor and dignity of the profession of the law, to in- 
crease its usefulness in promoting the due administration of 
justice, and to cultivate social intercourse among its members.’ 
The committee’s report was presented at the first general meet- 
ing of the bar held the afternoon of May 28, 1888 in the Law 
Library. Two announcements of this meeting appeared in The 
Daily Court Journal, the second one stating that “the leaders 
of the movement indicate that this much needed association will 
be organized on a basis that will this time insure its per- 
manency.’ 

With approval given the constitution and by-laws, a tem- 
porary committee on membership was appointed. This com- 
mittee’s job was to sign up lawyers whose names, attached to 
the constitution, would give strength to the proposed organiza- 
tion, and also to suggest a list of officers. The committee itself 
gave luster to the movement for it was made up of Robert N. 
Bulla (chairman), Walter Van Dyke, W. F Fitzgerald, Lucien 
Shaw, George H. Smith, J. W. Swanwick, and J. H. Shankland. 
All were men of experience and ability. Three of them—vVan 
Dyke, Fitzgerald, and Shaw—soon became judges of the Supe- 
rior Court and both Van Dyke and Shaw later became justices 
of the Supreme Court of California. 

The membership committee did its work well, signed up 48 
outstanding members of the bar, and made recommendations 
for officers. 

At a general meeting held the afternoon of Tuesday, June 5, 
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1888 in the Law Library, presided over by Alexander Campbell 
as temporary chairman, the committee’s report was read. It 
revealed that $780.00 in membership fees had been collected. 
It ended by voicing the hope, pointedly expressed, that “this 
society will not be marked by vivacity of inception, apathy of 
progress, and prematureness of decay’ 

The report was unanimously adopted and the following of- 
ficers elected: Albert M. Stephens, president; John D. Bicknell, 
vice-president; Anson Brunson, second vice-president; Robert 
N. Bulla, treasurer; J. A. Anderson, Jr., recording secretary; 
and J. W. Swanwick, corresponding secretary. Trustees elected 
were Walter Van Dyke, H. T: Lee, Geo. H. Smith, J. S. Chapman, 
and Stephen M. White. To the committee on admission were 
named J. A. Graves, W. EF Fitzgerald, W. P Wade, FE H. Howard, 
H. A. Barclay, B. W. Lee, and J. Brousseau. 

Temporary chairman Campbell then presented the president- 
elect. President Albert M. Stephens arose, a medium figure of 
a man, dark haired and bearded, his ruddy complexion showing 
the excitement of the moment. He took the chair, thanked the 
Association for the honor conferred on him, and spoke briefly 
on what was ahead for the Association. The meeting adjourned 
until Tuesday, June 19, at which time the president said he 
would announce the permanent committees. 

Such was the formal organization of the Los Angeles Bar 
Association—in its rebirth—a proceeding that marks June 5, 
1888 as a redletter day in the history of the Los Angeles legal 
profession. The members of the association streamed out of the 
Law Building into Temple Street. Most of them wore derby 
hats, handle-bar mustaches, openwinged collars, and cutaway 
coats. Many were lighting cigars. Not one of these men could 
then foresee the future growth of their Association or their city. 

A glance at the roster of officers and members shows that 
ample recognition had been given men who had attained em- 
inence in the 1870s. Eight of the charter members of the 1878 
association—Stephen M. White, H. A. Barclay, EK H. Howard, 
J. Brousseau, H. T. Lee, J. A. Graves, W. D. Stephens, and R. 
FE del Valle—were also charter members of the 1888 organiza- 
tion. A list of the illustrious 48, as named in the June 6, 1888 
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issue of The Daily Court Journal—a list which immediately 
began to grow—is shown as a footnote.* Most of these men at- 
tained distinction in their own profession and were influential 
in the community. Not one of them is alive today, but the sons or 
grandsons of a few are now active practitioners in Los Angeles. 

At the June 19 meeting, President Stephens announced the 
names of those appointed to the standing committees of Amend- 
ment of the Laws, Judiciary, Grievances, Legal Education, 
and Invitation and Reception.” Soon afterward the constitution 
and by-laws were available in printed pamphlet form. Later the 
meeting date of the association became the second Saturday 
of each month, at the Law Library. 

The world of the Los Angeles lawyers during the real estate 
boom of 1887-88 and during the period of the organization of 
a new bar association centered in the area bounded by Temple, 


1Albert M. Stephens H. W. O’Melveny 
J. A. Anderson, Jr. James H. Shankland 


W. E Fitzgerald 


J. Brousseau 


Lucien Shaw J. S. Chapman 
Geo. S. Patton J. W. Hendrick 
Geo. H. Smith Bradner WV. Lee 
FE H. Howard Wm. P Wade 
Samuel Minor J. D. Bethune 
Wm. D. Stephens N. P. Conrey 

C. W. Pendleton W. H. Clarke 
Richard Dunnigan J. W. Swanwick 
M. B. Harrison Alex Campbell 
Frank J. Finlayson Percy R. Wilson 
James R. Finlayson Moye Wicks 

R. FE del Valle Shirley C. Ward 
John Haynes H. A. Barclay 

J. A. Anderson Robert N. Bulla 
R. H. EF Variel John D. Bicknell 
G. Wiley Wells Geo. J. Denis 
Walter Van Dyke Max Lowenthal 
A. Brunson S. PR Mulford 

J. A. Graves J. R. Scott 
Edwin Baxter H. T: Lee 


Chas. L. Batcheller 


Stephen M. White 


“President Stephens’ first appointments to standing committees were: Amend- 
ments of the Laws: Stephen M. White, Jas. H. Shankland, W. P. Wade, John S. 
Chapman, J. M. Damron; Judiciary: Alex Campbell, Jas. A. Anderson, Geo. H. 
Smith, Walter Van Dyke, Anson Brunson; Grievances: Wm. FE Fitzgerald, John 
D. Bicknell, J. A. Graves, John Haynes, Geo. J. Denis; Legal Education: Lucien 
Shaw, E H. Howard, Sam’l] Minor, J. R. Scott, Bradner W. Lee; Invitation and 
Reception: G. Wiley Wells, Geo. S. Patton, R. EK del Valle, Shirley C. Ward, J. D. 
Bethune. 
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First, Main and Fort (Broadway). It included the streets ap- 
proaching this central area, especially Main, New High, Buena 
Vista, and Spring. It included the two-story, brick buildings 
that faced these streets. Here was the Courthouse itself, a build- 
ing dating from 1859, soon to be superseded. It faced short 
Market Street and extended between Main and Spring. In its 
rear was Court Street. Its activities filled every nook and corner 
and spilled out into rented quarters wherever available in the 
area, to the inconvenience of the public and the lawyers. Here 
in this world were the structures in which attorneys had their 
offices: the Temple Block, the Baker Block, the McDonald Block, 
the Amestoy Building, the Law Building, the Downey Block, 
and the Jones Block. Here, too, were the offices of all the tem- 
porary firms, flourishing during the boom, which supplied 
the abnormal need for abstracts and certificates of title: Russell, 
Poor & Raney, Darlington & Gray, Mappa & Son, Baxter, Smith 
and Thompson, Pickit & Kelly, Johnston, Borden & Yorba (later 
Johnston & Borden), and others. Most of the men whose names 
were included in these firms were attorneys who combined law 
practice with title searching. They also had abstracters and 
searchers on their staffs who were not attorneys. 

The boom had drawn to Los Angeles a multitude of men, 
mostly Midwesterners, to share in the profits made by speculat- 
ing in land, or in serving the speculators. There were lawyers 
and real estate men. There were abstracters, civil engineers and 
draftsmen. Some of the newcomers had the important qualifica- 
tion of being expert penmen—useful in a variety of occupations, 
copying letters, certificates of title, legal documents, posting 
books. All these men drifted into the same area. 

The daily lives of these lawyers and non-lawyers centered 
about the Courthouse and the makeshift quarters where court 
was held. Some of them lived in boarding houses or had homes 
farther south on Main, Spring and Fort streets or in the hilly 
subdivisions above Hill street. They patronized restaurants in 
the area where for fifteen cents meals could be had composed of 
soup, meat, two or three vegetables, bread and butter, a pot 
of tea or coffee or a small bottle of claret. These meals were 
served on clean tables with fresh napkins. Favorite eating places 
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included Jerry Illich’s at 41-43 North Main, the Commercial 
at 221 North Main, L. Christopher’s at 12 North Spring, the 
Cosmopolitan at 239 North Main, and Al Levy & Co’s at 231 
South Main. Some of the pioneer department stores like Coulter 
Dry Goods House and the Peoples Store (later Hamburger’s, 
still later May Company) were in this part of the city. There 
were barber shops aplenty where most attorneys kept indivi- 
dually labeled shaving mugs and got morning shaves from 
socially minded craftsmen. Such a shop was Billy Ball’s at 10 
North Spring Street where barbering and Saturday night baths 
were supplemented by cigars, chewing tobacco, and billiard 
parlors. Saloons and bars were numerous in the area. In fact, 
including retail liquor shops, Los Angeles had about two hun- 
dred. The Bank Exchange Saloon at Commerical and Main, and 
the Capitol at Third and Main—the latter with its plateglass 
mirror that extended its whole length—were favorite drinking 
spots for attorneys. 

A favorite story of the time was of the celebration in the 
Capitol Saloon that followed the successful handling by a two- 
man abstract firm of a large job—the preparation of a 1500- 
page abstract of title covering a great rancho that dated from 
Spanish days. The fee was the unheard of sum of $1500, at the 
rate of a dollar a page. It was paid in twenty-dollar gold pieces. 
The partners, both of whom were attorneys, divided the money. 
One of the men was a teetotaler. The other felt obligated to make 
up for his associate’s deficiency. He went to the Capitol Saloon 
and started to drink the place dry. As soon as he would finish 
one glass he would throw it crashing to the floor. “I have plenty 
of money; he told the bartender. Then he started throwing gold 
pieces against the long mirror. When the fun was over the 
damage he had to pay for amounted to more than the whole of 
the $1500. 

This world of lawyers was well supplied with hotels con- 
veniently located to take care of clients and tourists. The Hol- 
lenbeck, the Nadeau, the Westminster, the New United States, 
the St. Charles, the Pico House, and the St. Elmo offered the 
best in the way of service. The last named, across the street 
from the Baker Block, was perhaps the finest in town. Its dining 
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room, located on the second floor and lighted by immense chan- 
deliers, provided an extensive menu which usually included 
venison and bear meat. It was popular with the affluent Baker 
Block attorneys, their clients, and the families of townsmen who 
had rooms there. All these hotels sent horse-drawn hacks to meet 
Incoming trains. 

By 1888 telephones, typewriters, and male stenographers 
were standard equipment in the offices of the more successful 
Los Angeles lawyers, along with hatracks and flaring-topped cus- 
pidors. When telephones had first been made available to Los 
Angeles citizens in 1882, physicians, undertakers, grocers, and 
liquor dealers were interested, but lawyers were not. Clients 
visited or wrote their lawyers; they did not telephone them— 
and never would! Actually, when the Los Angeles Telephone 
Co. published its list of subscribers in April of 1882, the only 
law firm named was that of Judson, Gillette & Gibson, whose 
offices were in the McDonald Block on Main Street. They were 
described on the list as notaries public, not as lawyers, because 
it was conceivable that a man might telephone for the im- 
mediate services of a notary, just as he might for a physician, in 
an emergency. There was less resistance to typewriters, for 
they obviously were useful. The typewritten page, however, 
was a business shortcut and considered informal even up into 
the 1890s. Hence the demand for penmen long after the clat- 
tering of typing machines could be heard in the Downey, the 
Temple, and the Baker blocks. The stenographers were usually 
young men who combined shorthand and clerking with study- 
ing law. Oscar Lawler, for example, long a leading figure in 
Los Angeles legal circles, had come to the city in 1888, becom- 
ing a call boy at the California Club where he got acquainted 
with most of the lawyers. Judge Erskine M. Ross hired him 
as a messenger and then, after Oscar had finished a course at 
a shorthand school, as his secretary at $75 a month. He studied 
law meanwhile. When he was admitted to practice in 1896, 
Judge Ross said: “Oscar, I hear you passed your examination. 
What’re you going to do?” “I’m going to practice,’ replied the 
stenographer. Instead of inviting the fledgling lawyer to join 
his firm, Ross said: “Better begin, better begin:’ Oscar promptly 
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quit to join the law firm of Denis & Wellborn. By 1888 at least 
one woman had entered the field of public stenography, Miss 
E. A. Emery, who had an office in Room 8014 Temple Block and 
who offered her services in the typing of legal papers. 

Attorneys of the 1888 period served their own papers. They 
acted as notaries public in the active real estate days, getting 
fifty cents for each acknowledgment. It was possible to make 
thirty or forty dollars a month in notarial fees. They charged 
$10 for drawing a deed and at least $5 for any other legal in- 
strument called for in a real estate transaction. They kept to 
a 6-day week with Saturday afternoon often the busiest time 
of the week. 

Even though the boom had collapsed by the time the reor- 
ganization of the Los Angeles Bar Association had been com- 
pleted—with a rapid decline in land values, an absence of 
buyers, and a rise in interest rates—the city was still hustling 
and the pattern of the county’s new towns was maintained. The 
City Hall on Fort Street was completed in 1888 and Fort Street 
itself (changed to Broadway in 1889) was being widened be- 
tween Second and Ninth streets. The present Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce was organized on October 15 of 1888. 
A new city charter had been adopted. In May of the preceding 
year the first session of the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of California, as re-established, was held in 
the United States Post Office Building at Main and Winston 
streets. 

One of the largest fields of professional practice for lawyers, as 
has been stated, was in the examination of abstracts of title. 
This did not end with the flattening out of the boom, though at- 
torneys no longer had to burn the midnight oil in this type of 
practice. To it was added the foreclosure of mortgages, a lucra- 
tive practice in the period of deflation. Fortunate were the law- 
yers who had for their clients the local saving banks which 
held many overdue and delinquent notes secured by mortgages 
on real estate. 

The organization of water companies, irrigation districts, 
and power and gas companies, the planning or examination of 
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bond issues in connection with these organizations and with 
municipalities, and the handling of litigation involving the 
validity of irrigation districts or resulting from disputes over 
water and power were important sources of business for Los 
Angeles lawyers during and after the boom years. Glenn S. 
Dumke, in his The Boom of the Eighties (Huntington Library, 
1944), records that between 1880 and 1902 there were 57 ir- 
rigation companies organized in the foothill belt east of Los 
Angeles alone. “Of these, thirteen were formed during the 
rising-price period of the early eighties; twelve were organized 
during the boom years of 1886-88; and the remainder were 
started largely by the stimulus given their respective areas 
through boom settlement. Before 1880 scattered ditch com- 
panies, with here and there a loose organization of water-right 
holders, were the only developmental group in the region, and 
the first great acceleration of irrigation improvement, not only 
in the foothill belt but in all southern California, was due to the 
great boom:’ Along with the rise of water companies and irriga- 
tion districts came the building of power plants by subdividers 
of the 1880s, like George and William B. Chaffey who developed 
electric power in the San Antonio Canyon for use in the Ontario 
and Etiwanda areas. Here, also, lawyers followed closely in 
the footsteps of engineers and played important roles in the 
development of Southern California. The formation of hydro- 
electric companies and the following through of the proceedings 
involving subsequent bond issues became a specialty of some of 
the leading Los Angeles lawyers. These specialists also enlarged 
their field of examination and counsel into the bond issues of 
many municipalities and public utilities as well as of private 
corporations. 

The story of water development in Los Angeles County—as 
in all of arid Southern California—where possible sources 
were and are extremely limited, caused innumerable disputes 
over the ownership of water. As the population increased and 
new towns sprang up, the controversies increased. Individuals 
were arrayed against individuals, neighborhoods against neigh- 
borhoods, and communities against communities—with ex- 
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tended litigation and the frequent threat of physical violence. 
This was especially true in the part of Los Angeles County that 
included Azusa, Duarte, Monrovia, and Covina which were then 
dependent on the San Gabriel River. Here the “water lawyers” 
worked out a settlement in 1889 that placed the division of San 
Gabriel waters in a Committee of Nine, representing nine dif- 
ferent interests. 

The passage by the California Legislature of the Wright Act 
in 1887—named for its sponsor, C. C. Wright of Modesto and 
Los Angeles—resulted in a great many irrigation districts being 
formed in Southern California. The act was amended a number 
of times, had a long period of being tested in the courts and was 
finally upheld in 1896 in the United States Supreme Court. The 
Wright Act resulted from the threatening implications of a Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court decision upholding the right of a riparian 
owner to a reasonable use of water for irrigation purposes.’ 
Under the Wright Act farming neighborhoods were given the 
opportunity of organizing themselves into public corporations 
having the privileges of eminent domain and the right of divert- 
ing stream waters for needed irrigation. 

The City of Los Angeles had a very interesting water situa- 
tion. It was the successor to a pueblo which, under Spanish law, 
had prior or preferential rights to the waters of a river—the Los 
Angeles River—passing through its boundaries. As early as 
April of 1881 the Supreme Court of California recognized these 
permanent rights of the city in the case of Anastacio Feliz et al 
v The City of Los Angeles—‘‘to the extent of the needs of the 
inhabitants.”* John EF Godfrey represented the City of Los Ange- 
les in its appeal from the lower court’s judgment and in securing 
a reversal of that judgment. It would be difficult to overempha- 
size the importance of the higher court’s assertion of city rights. 
The decision pointed the way to other later decisions, in the 
1890s and 1900s, which recognized and upheld even broader 
aspects of the city’s paramount rights—rights which grow with 
the city’s expansion in population and expansion in boundaries 
through annexation of land not within the limits of the origi- 

8Tux v Haggin, 69 Cal. 225. 
428 Cal. 73. 
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nal pueblo.® Without the broad research by outstanding lawyers 
and their capable presentation to the courts of the Los Angeles 
water story, the city’s growth would have been impossible. 

In the history of water litigation in Los Angeles County, 
whether or not pueblo rights were involved, many scores of at- 
torneys attained distinction during the 1880s, the 1890s, and the 
early 1900s. Judge Charles E. Haas, in his Lawyers I Have 
Known and Their Cases, attempts to list upwards of a hundred 
of the more prominent ones, commenting that “it is largely due 
to a battery of water lawyers in California that the King (water) 
was legally crowned here?’ 

The practice of Los Angeles lawyers during the great boom 
of the 1880s and the period of the bar’s reorganization included 
that arising from the abnormal activity in the real estate market 
and from the pioneer development and use of water and power. 
In addition, Los Angeles lawyers engaged in the normal and 
routine handling of lawsuits and law business of every type, 
representing the heirs and devisees of persons who died leaving 
estates, acting as advisory counsel for individuals and organiza- 
tions, and defending or prosecuting those charged with crime. 


5A few of the important decisions involving the water rights of Los Angeles as 
successor to the pueblo are Feliz v Los Angeles (58 Cal. 73); Los Angeles v Pomeroy 
(124 Cal. 597); Los Angeles v Hunter (156 Cal. 603); Los Angeles v Glendale (23 
Cal. (2d) 68). The United States Supreme Court in three decisions refused to review 
questions as to the validity of the pueblo right of Los Angeles. A summary of the 
water rights of Los Angeles, with citations, is contained in The California Law of 
Water Rights (1956) by Wells A. Hutchins, pages 256 and following. 
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TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS 


Tue “finest courthouse west of the Rocky Mountains” opened 
for business Monday morning, August 10, 1891. 

Most of the Los Angeles County officials were there and the 
rest soon would be—all in one great turreted structure that dom- 
inated the business center of Los Angeles, rising in an area 
bounded on the north by Temple Street, and lying between 
Broadway and New High. The courtrooms, mostly on the sec- 
ond floor and originally planned for the four then existing de- 
partments of the Superior Court, were being rushed to comple- 
tion to crowd in all six departments by the end of the vacation 
period. Some judges were unhappy. The judges’ benches, it had 
already been discovered, were too large for the space originally 
planned for them. Judge Wade of Department 3 discovered no 
furniture had been ordered for him. Angered, he bought his 
own and billed the county. The upper floor, scheduled for the 
district attorney’s office and the township court, required another 
75 days of work. Three basement rooms close to the County Jail, 
which adjoined the new Courthouse on the southwest, were 
already assigned to the sheriff. At a later date Room 44 would 
be a reading room for the Los Angeles Bar Association. Official- 
dom spent part of this first day exchanging visits and greetings 
as well as getting used to the new desks, new furniture and 
furnishings—all made of antique oak. 

Last to leave the old two-story yellow brick building for 
the new red-sandstone castle had been members of the board of 
supervisors. They had set 10:55 a.m. of the preceding Saturday 
as the moment to quit work and start moving out of the structure 
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that filled the short block between Market and Court streets. 
In the excitement of leaving they passed a jovial resolution. In 
it they referred to the “‘venerable pile” they were leaving, the 
building that for so many years their “respected constituents 
. .. so fondly designated “The Robbers’ Roost:”” The last instruc- 
tion to the clerk was to notify Dwight Whitney, attorney for 
the purchaser of the old building, that it would be vacated on 
the 11th, in accordance with the terms of purchase. 

While citizens looked with pride at the new Courthouse which 
had cost over $500,000 to construct, the Courthouse was espe- 
cially meaningful to the lawyers of the county. For many years 
they had been inconvenienced by having to follow the offices 
and departments as they spilled out of the old building into 
rented quarters all over the surrounding area. The now aban- 
doned “clock tower” Courthouse had been built in 1859 by John 
Temple primarily for a city market. The upper story he had 
converted into a theatre. In 1861 the county began renting part 
of the building as a courthouse and Judge Benjamin Hayes was 
the first to hold court there. A little later, after Temple’s death 
in 1864, the county bought the building for $20,000. All the 
county officials moved in—after having occupied since 1850 a 
variety of rented or loaned quarters such as the Bella Union; 
Judge Hayes’ leased Main Street house sublet to the county in 
January of 1852; the Rocha house, a one-story adobe building 
at the northwest corner of Franklin Alley and Spring Street, 
jointly used with the city; and, for a few months, the John G. 
Nichols two-story brick residence on Main Street. So history had 
repeated itself. For a city which never stopped growing, the 
need for a newer and better courthouse had developed for the 
second time—and again the lawyers were pleased they could 
concentrate most of their activities in one building.’ 

The leading retail business thoroughfare of Los Angeles in 
1891 was Spring Street between Temple and Third. “Here all is 
bustle,’ commented a Times reporter, “and fine business blocks 


1G, Arthur Waldron’s The Story of the Courthouses of Los Angeles County (1959), 
based on official records of the County Clerk’s and of other public offices, is the first 
complete account of the various buildings that have served as courthouses for the 
county. It is scheduled for publication in the Quarterly of the Historical Society of 
Southern California. 
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multiply’? On Saturday evenings the street was “a lively and 
attractive scene, with its brilliantly lighted stores and dense 
crowd of purchasers and promenaders on the sidewalks.’ A group 
of important buildings had arisen in this busy area, or close by, 
the same commentator had pointed out, all within five years. In 
addition to the Courthouse, there was the City Hall. On Fort 
Moore Hill stood the new red brick High School—as well as 
the old white frame High School that had been moved there 
from Pound Cake Hill. Then there were such handsome busi- 
ness “blocks” as the Bryson-Bonebrake, the J. M. Griffith, the 
Wilson, and the Phillips. Among hotels there were the West- 
minster and the Hollenbeck. The abandoned Courthouse re- 
mained an eyesore, for more than three years would pass before 
its purchaser would tear it down to replace it with the Bullard 
Block. 

For a decade this section of the city had been favored as a 
business center rather than Plaza area. The Pico House on the 
Plaza played second fiddle to other hotels farther south. A visitor 
to the Plaza in 1891, however, might still see the jewelry-laden, 
heavy-set figure of Don Pio Pico, almost ninety years old, seated 
in front of the hotel he had built in 1869. A few steps further 
and the visitor could walk in the narrow streets of an extensive 
Chinatown, exotic in sights and smells. It touched the Plaza on 
the east and south. Midway between the Plaza and the business 
center of Los Angeles the lawyer-favored Baker Block main- 
tained its supremacy. 

Southeast of Alameda Street vineyards still extended toward 
the Los Angeles River. During periodic floods the turbulent 
waters caused tremendous damage. A damage suit against the 
Southern Pacific by a winery company gave the local bar a lot 
of laughs at this time because of the defense offered by the at- 
torney for the railroad. The plaintiff's vineyard, buildings, and 
barrels of wine had been carried rolling and tumbling into the 
Pacific Ocean and the S. P, with a nearby right of way and 
embankment, was being blamed for the disaster. The lawyer 
for the defense had the reputation of never drawing a sober 
breath after 11 a.m., yet he won the case by delivering a con- 
vincing temperance lecture before the jury. By his eloquence 
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Showing the area central to the activities of Los Angeles lawyers during the decades (begin- 
ning in 1891) when the Red Sandstone Courthouse dominated the downtown scene. The map 


recalls and displays something of the traditional business center that existed before early-day 
streets were vacated or re-aligned, before historic buildings were torn down, before the hills 
that loomed over the old Pueblo were bulldozed, before the introduction of freeways, and 
before the construction of a huge new civic center had begun. The map. is based on individual 
historical research and on various editions of Baist’s Real Estate Atlas of Surveys of Los An- 
geles. The comment on numbered sites and buildings is dateless, looking backward and for- 
ward from August 10, 1891 when the Red Sandstone Courthouse opened for business. 


THE LAWYERS’ LOS ANGELES 
In the era of the Red Sandstone Courthouse 
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for business August 10, 1891. It stood on 
the former Pound Cake Hill, site of the 
original Los Angeles High School. This 
Courthouse, badly damaged by the earth- 
quake of 1933, was removed by 1936 


. Los Angeles County Jail. Later site of Hall 


of Records which was ready for occupancy 
in 1911 and which, on June 25, 1934, was 
designated as a courthouse for legal pur- 
poses only. To make way for the Hall of 
Records, the Jail was moved to the corner 
of Temple and Buena Vista streets. 


. Fulton Blk. 
. Zahn Blk. 
. Title Ins. & Trust Co. Bldg. (Prior to 1893 


it was the Abstract & Title Ins. Co. Bldg., 
the second floor of which had served the 
uses of Superior Court departments.) Title 
Insurance and Trust Company later ex- 
tended through to Broadway by taking over 
the ground floor of the Zahn Blk. In 1912 
it moved to Fifth and Spring streets (now 
the Rowan Bldg.) and later to 483 S. 
Spring St. 


. Philips Bik, Annex, leased to Los Angeles 


Abstract Company until the latter’s con- 
solidation with Abstract and Title Insurance 
Company to form (in 1893) Title Insur- 
ance and Trust Company. 


. Philips Blk. No. 1, which housed Los An- 


geles’ first large department store—the Peo- 
ples Store (later Hamburgers ). Hamburgers 
moved to 8th and Broadway and ultimately 
became May Company’s downtown store. 
The site of Philips Blk. No. 1 was originally 
that of the townhouse of José Antonio 
Rocha, which, between 1853 and 1860, 
served as the combination City Hall and 
Courthouse—with a city-county jail built in 
the rear. Hence the street adjoining was 
sometimes called Jail Street. 

Jones Blk., where Department Two of the 
Superior Court met while waiting the 
completion of Red Sandstone Courthouse. 
International Bank Bldg. 


10. Temple Blk., built originally by John 
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Temple as a two-story adobe in 1851-52, 
then torn down to make room for a three- 
story brick building—much favored by at- 
torneys. Department Four of the Superior 
Court met in this bldg. prior to comple- 
tion of the Red Sandstone Courthouse. 
(Through the Temple Blk., from Main to 
Spring, ran the Reception Saloon.) The 
Block gave way to the present City Hall. 
Site of the Clocktower Courthouse which 
served the county between 1861 and 1891 
—superseded by the Red Sandstone Court- 
house. It was later torn down to make 
way for the Bullard Blk. (Originally built 
by John Temple in 1859 for a city market, 
with the upper story as a theater. ) 
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Concert Hall, later Cimceraph Theatre. 


18. Wilcox Blk 


. Larronde Bldg. 


Billy Ball’s shop (cigars, tobacco, bil- 
liards, barbering, baths ), much patronized 
by attorneys. 


. Los Angeles National Bank, later Equita- 


ble Savings Bldg. 


. Fischers Theater. 
. Litchenberger Blk. 
. McDonald Blk. (offices of attorneys up- 


stairs). Also see McDonald Blk. across 
the street. 


. Jerry Illich’s Restaurant and Oyster Parlor, 


famous for seafood, a favorite with at- 
torneys. (In this area was the site of 
former Mayor John G. Nichols’ home 
which he rented for courthouse space in 
the early 1860s. ) 


. Traders Bank. (Earlier site of German 


American Bank. ) 


. Hellman Bldg. 
. McDonald Blk. (Also see McDonald Blk. 


across street). 


. Philips Blk. 
. United States Hotel (known for a while 


as the New Southern Hotel). 


. Philips Blk. No. 2. 

. Paper Warehouse. 

. Saloon 

. Volunteers of America. 

. J. and B. Wilson Blk. 

. Grand Ope House, opened in 1884 by 
O. W. 


hilds with a performance of 
School for Scandal. 


. Hoegee Co. Sporting Goods. 
. Merchants National Bank (National Bank 


of Commerce). 


. Mott Blk. 

. Natick House. 

. Wilson Blk. 

. Summers Blk. 

. Trust Bldg., occupied by National Bank of 


California (later, Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank). 


. Bryson Blk. 

. Mueller Blk. 

. Hotel Nadeau. 

. Chamber of Commerce—and Herald Bldg. 
. Hellman Bldg. 

. Times Bldg., blown up by bomb in 1910. 
. Larronde Blk. 

. Schumacher Blk. 

. Empire Bldg. 

. Thorpe Bldg. (second location of Title 


Guarantee and Trust Company ). 


. Brotherton Bldg. (first location of Title 


Guarantee and Trust Company, founded 
in 1895). 


. Tajo Livery Stable. 
. Tajo Bldg., which, in 1911, became the 


location of the School of Law of USC 
(which school later moved to the Univer- 
sity Campus ) 
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fi ae Angeles Police Department and City 
ail. 
. California Hotel. 


. Union League. 
. The Rose Bldg., later the Frost Bldg. 


(Southwest National Bank. ) 


. Mason Opera House. 

. Yosemite. 

. Highland Villa. 

. California Bank Bldg. 

. Hollenbeck Hotel. 

. Wilcox Bldg. (At the corner was the First 


National Bank. On the top floor were the 
rooms of the California Club. ) 


. Higgins Bldg. 

. Howell Bldg. 

. Germain Blk. 

. Puck Blk. 

. Six Brothers Blk. 

. Whittier Blk. 

. Pioneer Livery Stable. 

. Amestoy Blk. (where the California Su- 


preme Court met in April and October). 


. Lanfranco Bldg. 
. United States National Bank. 
. Downey Blk. (with offices for attorneys ), 


later site of the United States Post Office. 
Earlier it was the site of John Temple’s 
store. The Commercial Restaurant, popu- 
lar for a quarter of a century, was in the 
Downey Blk., about 150 feet north of the 
corner of Spring and Temple streets. An 
excellent French dinner here cost 50 cents. 


. Courthouse Exchange Saloon, convenient 


for officials and attorneys. 


. Law Bldg., which had law offices and 


housed the Law Library where the reor- 
ganization of the Los Angeles Bar Associa- 
tion was accomplished in 1888. 


. Los Angeles County Jail. 

. Hall of Justice. 

. Hotel Aberdeen. 

. W.C.T.U. Hall. 

. The Clifton Hotel. 

. Broadway Christian Church. 

. County property, with rock pile for pris- 


oners. 


. Murrieta Bldg., the upper floors of which 


for years served the purposes of Depart- 
ment One of the Superior Court. After the 
Red Sandstone Courthouse opened, Pearl 
Morton moved in from Marchessault Street 
and transformed the place into a plush 
parlor house. In later years it was known 
as the Morton Hotel, the Danta Hotel, 
and the Hotel Federal. 

St. Elmo Hotel (formerly the Lafayette ) 
whose second floor dining room, with its 
extensive menu, was popular with at- 
torneys from the Baker Block. 

Bank Exchange Saloon. 

The St. Charles (formerly the Bella Un- 
ion) Hotel, pioneer hostelry which served 
as Los Angeles County’s first courthouse. 
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. The Baker Block, where the more affluent 
lawyers had vheir offices. Its site was for- 
merly that of El Palacio, the adobe man- 


sion of Abel Stearns who here presided 
over the last alcalde court. 


7. Arcadia Blk 


. Haas, Baruch & Co. (wholesale grocers). 


. Hotel de Grenoble. 
. Cafe des Alpes. 


. The Ballerino establishment, devoted to 
large scale prostitution. It fronted on 
what was then still called “Nigger Alley” 
(the Calle de los Negros of the Mexican 
period). 

. Garnier Blk., for many years headquarters 
of the Chinese community. 

. Old fire house—Engine No. 1. 


. Pico House (for a long time known as the 


National Hotel), which from 1870 to 
1880 was Los Angeles’ outstanding hotel 
and its social and cultural center. In its 
turn it was Sutdistanced by hotels built 
afterward and farther southward. 
The Merced Theatre, later known as 
Woods Opera House and finally as the 
Club Theater, popular in the 1870s and 
early 1880s. 
The Hoffman House, occupying the site 
—and more—of Judge Benjamin Hayes’ 
home, which served briefly as a court- 
house in the early 1850s. Republic Street, 
adjoining, had been known then as Hayes 
Alley ox as Bridge Street. 
hres Drug Company and Brunswig 
g. 
Church of Our Lady, Queen of the Angels; 
started in 1818, dedicated in 1822. 
The Plaza, dating from 1818. The earlier, 
original, Plaza, dating from 1781, was 
northeast of the Church. 


100. Beginning in the 1870s, Chinatown oc- 
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cupied the buildings on the east side of 
the Plaza, extended to Alameda Street 
and on the east side of Alameda Street 
through the area now covered by the Un- 
ion Station and its trackage. 

Site of home of Judge Agustin Olvera, 
for whom Olvera Street was named. Ap- 
pointed Judge of the First Instance in 
1849 by Military Governor Riley, he 
presumably held court in his own home, 


102. Avila House. 


103. 
104. 


Bath Street School. 
Sentous Blk. 


105. Los Angeles High School, built in 1891 


106. 


on Fort Moore Hill. This famous red 
brick structure was the alma mater of 
many of the Los Angeles leaders of to- 
ay. 

Ruins of Fort Moore, which was dedi- 
cated on July 4, 1847 by Colonel Jona- 
than D. Stevenson, commander of Amer: 
ican occupation forces in Los Angeles. 


the Jurymen were unanimously persuaded that God—working 
through the flood—had wreaked proper vengeance upon the 
makers of the wine of drunkenness. 

A significant event for the lawyers of Los Angeles took place 
on July 1, 1891—the month before the Courthouse opened its 
doors. On that day Los Angeles County bought from the Law 
Library of Los Angeles the 4649 volumes that reposed on shelves 
in the Law Building on Temple Street. This was done by the 
county’s newly created Board of Law Library trustees, who paid 
$11,411.20 for the books. So ended the earlier attempt to pro- 
vide library services to lawyers through a stock-selling plan and 
dollar-a-month membership fees. A public law library was then 
started, with an income provided out of Superior Court filing 
fees, a library that would become one of the country’s finest. 
William W. Stephens, son of Albert M. Stephens and later to 
be associated with his father in law practice, became the first 
librarian. He was succeeded in 1892 by Frank H. Howard, a 
man long interested—as we have seen—in law libraries and in 
helping to form bar associations. In 1896 Thomas W. Robinson 
was appointed and commenced his distinguished service, lasting 
more than forty years, in building the library. The story of the 
rise of the Los Angeles County Law Library, however, is re- 
served for a later chapter and a more extended treatment.’ 

Albert M. Stephens, named to the presidency of the Los 
Angeles Bar Association just as the boom had become a bust, had 
been re-elected for a second term in 1889. In 1890 John D. 
Bicknell was made president of the association. He was a tall, 
slender, white-bearded man, who specialized in railroad practice 
(with the Southern Pacific Railroad as a client) and who held 
official positions in title and banking corporations. From the 
election of bookish, brilliant Frank H. Howard in 18091 on till 
1899, the picture of the bar association becomes cloudy for—in 
spite of the brave words of the reorganizers of 1888 who had 
preached and prophesied permanency—hard times hit the 
county, the state, the nation, and the membership of the Los 
Angeles Bar Association. 


2Chapter 14. 
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The end of the boom had brought the beginning of hard times 
to Southern California. The huge wooden hotels, built every- 
where during the real estate enthusiasm, were no longer filled 
with eastern tourists. The market value of Southern California 
products diminished. A general slowing down of business had 
set in. The significance of the silver-purchasing policies of the 
Government was beginning to be understood. Under the provi- 
sions of the Sherman Silver Purchasing Act, passed by Congress 
on July 14, 1890, the Secretary of the Treasury was required to 
purchase four and a half million ounces of silver bullion each 
month at market (the estimated output in the country) and 
to issue treasury notes against it redeemable in silver or gold. 
This was done at a time when European countries and India 
had demonetized silver. Of course most treasury note holders 
preferred gold to silver and “the way foreigners queued up at 
his Treasury windows to get something for nothing gave Uncle 
Sam one of his early glimpses of himself as Uncle Sucker’? By 
the time the lawyers of Los Angeles had begun to think more 
about their diminishing incomes than they did of their organi- 
zation, the national gold reserve was falling rapidly. 

Grover Cleveland, a hard-money Democrat, was re-elected 
president in 1892, with Adlai E. Stevenson, a Silverite, as vice- 
president. They took office in March, 1893. Cleveland wanted 
the immediate suspension of silver purchase, for the gold reserve 
was then down to $96,000,000. In June the British government 
closed its mints in India to the free coinage of silver, with the 
result that the price of silver bullion declined rapidly. 

Then the panic was on! It struck the United States with the 
force of a major earthquake. Ultimately, every phase of the 
country’s industrial life was affected, banks failed, coal produc- 
tion dropped, new railroad construction was almost at a stand- 
still, securities became worth only a half or a fourth of their 
former value, commercial failures rapidly increased, unemploy- 
ment was wide-spread, strikes and riots threatened, and actual 
starvation faced many people. 

In Southern California a series of bank failures was set off 


8John Stuart Martin, “When the President Disappeared}? American Heritage, 
October 1957, page 10 et seq. 
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when the Riverside Banking Company of Riverside closed its 
doors. There were runs on several Los Angeles banks, with six 
of them forced to close. Other banks, including the Security 
Savings Bank and Trust Company and the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank, met the test and they gave notice they were pre- 
pared to pay, on demand, depositors who had announced their 
intention of withdrawing funds. 

“The only business for Los Angeles lawyers at this time;’ 
recalls Oscar Lawler, “was foreclosing—and Graves, O’Melveny 
and Shankland had all of that?’ 

At a special session of Congress, convening in August of 1893, 
the House passed a bill for the repeal of the silver-purchasing 
clause. The Senate was stubborn, the Silverites filibustered, and 
it was not till October 30 that a favorable vote was secured. This 
victory of gold over silver was the beginning of the end of the 
panic, but Government burdens were so heavy during the de- 
pressed state of commerce and industry that on December 1, 
1893, the net balance in the Treasury was about eleven million 
dollars. The gold reserve had to be drawn upon for current 
expenses. * 

Early in 1894 leading citizens of Los Angeles met to plan 
ways for improving conditions. A Merchants Association had 
been organized the year before. At a meeting of the executive 
committee, Max Meyberg suggested that a carnival might help 
and also might draw some of the visitors attending the fair then 
being held in San Francisco. Out of the suggestion developed 
La Fiesta de Los Angeles, which proved most successful. It was 
even more popular than the Pasadena Rose Tournament, which 
had its start in 1889. It gave Los Angeles the immediate stimu- 
lant it needed. Plans were laid for other fiestas in succeeding 

ears. 

While the Courthouse filled up, some of the emptied build- 
ings of the neighborhood were gradually taken over by the 
underworld. The upper floors of the Murrieta Building at 327 
New High, for example, which for years had served the digni- 
fied purposes of Department One of the Superior Court, were 
Pati R. Dewey, Financial History of the United States (New York, Longmans, 

936). 
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transformed by Pearl Morton into a plush parlor house, the 
fanciest place of its kind in town. Prostitution was open and 
gaudy in the easy-going Los Angeles of the 1890s and early 
1900s, whether in the cribs of Alameda Street or in the parlor 
houses of Commercial, Marchessault, or New High streets. Its 
story involved politicians, gamblers, prostitutes—and those 
lawyers whose field was criminal law, for most of the criminal 
cases originated in the redlight district or in gambling houses. 
A familiar sight to Angeleno lawyers whose daily work took 
them to the Courthouse and the surrounding neighborhood was 
Miss Morton and a group of her girls carrying tilted parasols 
and parading their charms through the streets in an open car- 
riage. Pearl Morton’s chief competitor was Cora Phillips whose 
parlor house on Alameda had two stone lions out in front. 
During most of the 1890s the Los Angeles Bar Association 
seems to have been in a state of suspended animation. No min- 
utes or records of meetings or elections survive and there are no 
accounts of accomplishments. It is difficult to know what did 
happen between 1892 and 1899. At the annual meeting held 
in 1892—on June 4—amid talk of some “other bar association;’ 
the election of officers was postponed. The directories of the 
city of Los Angeles—perhaps not reliable—continued to list the 
Association during this period, to give the time and place of 
monthly meetings, and to name varying lists of officers. In the 
1896 directory Frank H. Howard was still listed as president of 
the Association (49 Courthouse), but his name does not appear 
in later directories. At least the skeleton of the organization re- 
mained, with Robert N. Bulla and J. W. Swanwick named in the 
directories as treasurer and secretary, respectively, throughout 
the whole period of the 1890s. Probably no programmed meet- 
ings were held during the greater part of this time and perhaps 
elections were skipped. To a young lawyer, the men then actu- 
ally in charge of the association probably seemed old, perhaps 
too old to be interested in carrying out its purposes. Of course 
dues were burdensome during hard times. Then, too, the un- 
accountable disappearance and continuing absence of Frank 
Howard, its elected leader, contributed to the Association’s 
lapse. Late in 1895 or early in 1896 Howard had been seen to 
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board a Southern Pacific train en route to San Bernardino. No 
member of his family ever saw or heard from him again.° 

The most important event of the 1890s—in the Los Angeles 
world—was the successful struggle to establish a deep-water 
harbor at San Pedro. The battle was between the people of Los 
Angeles, most of whom wanted a “free harbor’ at San Pedro, 
and the Southern Pacific Railroad which insisted on a harbor 
near Santa Monica where, allegedly, it would have monopoly 
control. The protagonists were Stephen M. White, gifted lawyer 
of Los Angeles who had been elected United States Senator from 
California in 1893, and Collis P Huntington, head of the South- 
ern Pacific Company, one of the nation’s most powerful corpora- 
tions. With some exaggeration the fight has been called one 
between David and Goliath. It was staged in the capital city of 
Washington. It was witnessed by lobbyists, lawyers, newspaper- 
men, members of Congress and high Government officials. It 
lasted until 1899 and was followed by the whole country— 
but especially by the citizens of Los Angeles.* 

The natural harbor of San Pedro had been inadequate since 
Spanish days, though much used. Richard Henry Dana had re- 
ferred to it in 1836 as “the Hell of California”’ Its possibilities, 
however—with development—were noted as early as 1843 by 
a Swedish visitor, G. M. Waseuertz af Sandels, who foresaw ‘‘a 
splendid harbor . . . deep enough for any vessel”’ The first step 
in turning San Pedro’s mud flats into a real harbor had been 
taken in 1871 when the building of a breakwater between Rattle- 
snake (Terminal) Island and Dead Man’s Island was begun 


5Grace Mellus Thomas Bull (Mrs. Charles Caldwell Bull) of Los Angeles, whose 
aunt married a brother of Frank Howard, recalls the affair well. (Interview with 
author on July 6, 1959.) There is evidence Howard died in Mexico in March of 1913. 
Mrs. Bull cites a line in Miles Dobson’s At the Edge of the Pit (Pasadena, News Pub- 
lishing Company, 1914.), page 103, which reads: “Frank Howard, killed by bandits in 
Coalcoman, State of Michoacan, in March, 1913,’ This listing is one of 66 enumerated 
killings and atrocities involving foreigners which took place in the 1910-14 period 
when Mexico was beset with revolutionary activities. Howard’s disappearance and 
apparent death is thus reminiscent of Ambrose Bierce’s mysterious fate. 


6Charles Dwight Willard, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce during the 
greater part of the contest and later general manager of the Evening Express, has 
written the most searching and satisfactory account of the affair in his Free Harbor 
Contest at Los Angeles (Los Angeles, 1899). 
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with money appropriated by Congress. This resulted from the 
efforts of Phineas Banning, founder of Wilmington and trans- 
portation king, who rightfully can be called the father of the 
Los Angeles Harbor. What developed from this first step, how- 
ever, was far from being the deep-water harbor which the 
Angelenos of 1890 so badly wanted and which the nation 
needed, for Los Angeles, facing the Pacific and the Orient, was 
the focal point of the Southwest, with two transcontinental rail- 
way lines convering there. 

The San Pedro versus Santa Monica struggle really began in 
1891. On December 19 of that year a Government-appointed 
board of engineers submitted to Congress a pro-San Pedro re- 
port. They had been named, under a rivers and harbors appro- 
priation bill, to determine the best location for a deep-water 
harbor on the Pacific Coast “between Points Dume and Cap- 
istrano”’ The board made their examination, concluded that the 
selection of a site was restricted to the harbors in Santa Monica 
Bay and San Pedro Bay, and picked San Pedro as the better of 
the two. 

At about the same time the Southern Pacific decided to 
abandon San Pedro, as a potential harbor, for Santa Monica. 
Formal announcement came in February of 1892 in the form 
of a warning telegram—the opening gun—from William Hood, 
chief engineer of the Southern Pacific, to Senator William Frye 
of Maine who headed the Senate Committee on Commerce. 
Huntington had probably made this decision in 1891, a few 
months after being elected president of the Southern Pacific 
Company. At that time the S. P. began work on a long wharf 
at “Port Los Angeles” (so named by the Southern Pacific), 
which was about two miles north of Santa Monica and which 
would be completed in 1894. The ocean frontage there was 
controlled by the same railroad. 

Due to the opposition to San Pedro of the Southern Pacific, 
Congress in July of 1892 appointed a second board of engineers 
—the so-called “Craighill Board’”—to make another examina- 
tion and to bring in another report as to which was the more 
logical location, Santa Monica or San Pedro. On December 7, 
1892, the board’s report was referred to the Committee on Rivers 
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and Harbors. It was lengthy, and, like the preceding report, 
favored San Pedro. 

Early in 1893 the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce got in- 
to action, sent a special delegate, Charles Forman, to Washington 
to do missionary work in getting an actual appropriation for 
San Pedro. Harrison Gray Otis’ Los Angeles Times, whose 
managing editor was W. A. Spalding, got into the fray, came out 
strongly for San Pedro, and began a long and magnificent fight 
for the ‘‘free harbor”’ 

Meanwhile newly elected Senator Stephen M. White, short 
in stature, massive in build—“the little giant” or “Little Steve,’ 
as he was called—went to Washington to do battle for a cause 
in which he believed. 

White already had won honor and distinction in Los Angeles 
and had been one of those who helped launch both the original 
and the reorganized bar association. Described as “deft in 
strategy, a master in debate, a power before a jury,’ to quote a 
biographer, Leroy E. Mosher, “‘he fought his cases with skill, 
adroitness, energy and audacity. He was quick to take advantage 
of opportunity, but with such cleverness and savoir-faire as not 
to give offense?”’ 

The Times backed Senator White to the full, believing him 
to be “true to whatever cause he espouses,” except that it did 
not care for “the color of his politics,’ for White was a free- 
silver Democrat, high in party circles. 

White’s career in law had been spectacular. As summarized 
by Edith Dobie, “‘ a knowledge of Spanish aided him in questions 
concerning California’s land titles. His own mining interests 
naturally turned him to the study of mining law. In corpora- 
tion and admiralty law he excelled and was also an authority 
on international law. His practice was large and lucrative. In 
1889 he was selected by the State of California to represent it 
before the Supreme Court of the United States in defending the 
legality of the Scott Exclusion Act—an act to limit the immigra- 
tion of Chinese laborers to this country. He also increased his 


7Leroy E. Mosher, Stephen M. White, Californian, Citizen, Lawyer, Senator (Los 
Angeles, The Times-Mirror Company, 1903). 
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fame in the so-called Itata Case, which grew out of a war in 
Chile. . . . In the course of the San Pedro harbor contest, White 
was matched against one of the most powerful corporations in 
the United States. He found influential senators of long stand- 
ing, who could do much to hinder his progress in the Senate, 
allied with the railroad?’ 

Oscar Lawler recalls Steve White as a delightful man whose 
outstanding law library was always open to young lawyers 
just getting started. 

Two other commentators, Alfred Cohn and Joe Chisholm, 
pointed out that White was a brilliant criminal pleader as well 
as a leader among civil lawyers, and “left a record of integrity 
and public service seldom equalled” They also called attention 
to the fact that he “was almost as famous for his drinking 
prowess as his forensic skill” adding that “if ever a man was 
justified in reasonable indulgence in alcoholic stimulant, that 
man was White. .. . When slightly energized by whisky his 
fine brain functioned with machine-like precision that was 
fascinating.”® White’s office was in the Temple Block, just over 
the Reception Saloon, which ran through the block from Main 
to Spring. Constantly overworked and keeping night hours, 
White made innumerable trips down to the Reception, accord- 
ing to his favorite barkeeper, in order—through whiskey—to 
keep up the pace he had set. 

With Stephen White’s entry into the struggle, “the harbor 
fight widened and deepened,’ to use historian John Walton 
Caughey’s phrase. 

White soon discovered that “Uncle Collis?’ as Californians 
called C. P Huntington, could get majority control of congres- 
sional committees. Huntington was reported even to have been 
willing to pay Little Steve handsomely to take a long vacation 
while Congress was in session. 

A Free Harbor League was organized to give added strength 
to the Los Angeles fight. In it Henry T. Hazard was very active. 
Joining the pro-San Pedro cause were the Santa Fe Railroad and 


8Edith Dobie, The Political Career of Stephen Mallory White (Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1927). 


°Take the Witness (New York, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1934). 
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various eastern newspapers, including the New York World. 

Then an engineer of national eminence, E. L. Corthell, em- 
ployed by Huntington, declared Santa Monica to be superior 
to San Pedro. Following this, the Rivers and Harbors Bill came 
out of committee, in 1896, with nearly three million dollars 
recommended for a deep-water harbor at Santa Monica. 

In the face of general dismay, Senator White proposed the 
elimination of the appropriation for Santa Monica and in its 
stead an appropriation either for Santa Monica or San Pedro 
as might be decided by a newly appointed—and third—board 
of engineers. For three days in May of 1896 White talked, 
answering questions raised, engaging in debate—especially 
with Senator Frye—presenting the history of the affair, in- 
corporating the sworn statement of forty-odd shipmasters that 
San Pedro had the best anchorage grounds and was better 
protected than Santa Monica from prevailing winds and swells, 
and offering the authoritative views of Professor George David- 
son who affrmed that “ a capital harbor can be formed in San 
Pedro in ten fathoms of water:’ His chief opponent, Frye, had 
humorously suggested that if Los Angeles wanted a harbor it 
should move to San Diego. 

There were conferences, wire-pullings, and compromises. 
Finally, over the veto of President Cleveland (who felt the 
Treasury was not prepared to meet the expenditures called for), 
a bill was passed in June of 1896 which appropriated $2,900,000 
for a deep-water harbor and which called for the appointment 
of a five-member board to determine whether that harbor should 
be Santa Monica or San Pedro. This was a clear-cut victory 
for Senator White and Los Angeles. 

The new board, called the Walker Board after Rear Admiral 
John G. Walker who headed it, heard both sides of the argument 
and filed its report in March of 1897. It decided for San Pedro. 

In Los Angeles the siren whistle of the Times sounded joy- 
fully at the good news and the members of the Free Harbor 
League celebrated and drank healths at the Jonathan Club. 

It was now the duty of the Secretary of War to contract for, 
and set in motion, the improvement work. But Secretary Alger 
found difficulties and excuses and began—it was charged—his 
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“scheme of systematic delay:’ Back of it all was “Uncle Collis” 
and his inexhaustible supply of obstructionist tactics. The sum- 
mer and fall passed and Los Angeles alternated between rage 
and despair. 

Senator White started another fight, this time against official 
obstruction. The newspapers took up the battle again and 
through the activities of the Free Harbor League thousands of 
telegrams were sent wherever they would do good. Excuse fol- 
lowed excuse, with Alger proposing to submit the matter to 
the Attorney General. Then pressure was brought upon Presi- 
dent McKinley, including a letter from General Rosecrans of 
Los Angeles—McKinley’s old commander—telling of the out- 
rage upon Southern California. McKinley ordered the Secretary 
of War to ask at once for bids. Alger obeyed and on February 10, 
1898 bids were opened. Delay developed, however, in the con- 
sideration of these bids by the Committee on Appropriations. 
Finally Congressman Henry A. Cooper of Wisconsin took the 
floor to say: “I have never known anything like so determined a 
fight to thwart the will of the people, to prevent the carrying 
out of just laws, in the interest of private individuals and of one 
corporation.’ The report on the bids of the engineering authori- 
ties was filed February 28. Not till July did Alger order a 
contract drawn. After two years of inexcusable delay, work 
on the harbor was actually begun in April of 1899. 

In place of La Fiesta, Los Angeles decided on a San Pedro 
Jubilee, with April 26 and 27 set for the great harbor celebra- 
tion and the start of work. The chief speaker the first day was 
Stephen M. White, whose term as senator had by that time ex- 
pired. He was introduced by Governor Henry T. Gage—who 
himself had been one of California’s great trial lawyers—as 
“that able, honorable, independent, and distinguished gentle- 
man” whose efforts “culminated in the selection by the national 
government of this splendid bay as a place for a great southern 
port.’ On the next day the first load of quarried rock was dumped 
on the breakwater site and the deep-water harbor of San Pedro 
was under way—forerunner of today’s Los Angeles Harbor, one 
of the important ports of the world. 

When the battle in Washington had ended, Huntington is re- 
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ported to have sought out Senator White to say: “White, I like 
and respect you. .. . You have a steadfast principle and you fight 
like a man, in the open and with clean weapons.’ 

Many events during the 1890s, other than those mentioned, 
were significant in the development of Los Angeles and of im- 
portance to the lawyers of the city and county. E. L. Doheny’s 
discovery of oil near Second Street and Glendale Boulevard in 
Los Angeles made Los Angeles aware of the fact that it was sit- 
ting on a reservoir of oil. Later oil developments at the Salt Lake 
field in southwestern Los Angeles, followed by the fields of 
Huntington Beach, Santa Fe Springs, Signal Hill, Wilming- 
ton, Ventura Avenue and many others—involving Los Angeles, 
Orange, and Ventura counties—called for the specialized serv- 
ices of attorneys in a wholly new sphere of activity. The devel- 
opment of the electric railway system in Los Angeles during the 
years 1892 to 1895—with General M. H. Sherman and Eli P 
Clark playing leading roles—was of particular import. It was 
in 1895 that Los Angeles gave up the last of its horse-cars and 
was proud to be a leader in the electrification of its means of 
transportation. The consolidation in May, 1896, of the Mer- 
chants Association with the Manufacturers Association resulted 
in the birth of the Merchants and Manufacturers Association. 
The appointment of energetic Felix J. Zeehandelaar as its secre- 
tary in 1897 had a vital effect on the business activities of the 
area. In the presidential campaign of 1896 the Sound Money 
League of Los Angeles—with Frank A. Gibson on the executive 
committee—helped defeat William J. Bryan whose “16 to 17’ 
free-silver campaign nearly swept the West. In the same year 
Colonel Griffith J. Griffith presented the immensely important 
“Griffith Park’”—a 3300-acre portion of old Rancho Los Feliz— 
as a Christmas gift to the city. Law schools were in the making in 
the 1890s: the Southern California College of Law in 1891 and the 
Law Students’ Association of Los Angeles in 1896, the latter the 
predecessor of today’s School of Law of the University of South- 
ern California. The blowing up in Havana Harbor of the United 
States battleship Maine on February 15, 1898—in which 266 of 
the crew were killed—precipitated war between the United 
States and Spain. This ended December 10, 1898, when the two 
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countries signed a peace treaty that followed the sinking on May 
2 of the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay by Admiral Dewey. 

The decade of 1890-1900 proved to be one of over-all growth 
for Los Angeles, in spite of the hard years of 1893 to 1896. The 
city’s population doubled. It had been 50,000 at the beginning. 
It was 100,000 at the close, and the stream of newcomers was 
never-ending. Bank deposits, which declined for a brief period 
following the collapse of the boom, had risen 400 per cent. The 
orange industry expanded on a vast scale and the local oil indus- 
try was in the early stages of a boom. 

With the Spanish-American War’s successful end, the rising 
curve of prosperity was apparent to the whole city. Things were 
‘looking up” for lawyers as well as for merchants, carpenters, 
bankers, and orange growers. 

A committee of three men, eminent in Los Angeles and Cali- 
fornia bar circles and headed by Judge Lucien Shaw, believed it 
was time to revive the Los Angeles Bar Association. On Shaw’s 
committee was John S. Chapman, who had been associated with 
outstanding attorneys including Jackson Graves. One day, many 
years before, Graves saw a thoughtful, lonesome man sitting in 
front of the Bella Union and asked him if his name was Chap- 
man. It was, and he hired him, for Chief Justice Wallace had 
told Graves that Chapman was coming to town and was most 
able. Chapman had wide experience in civil law practice, espe- 
cially in water litigation. He was a serious-minded, six-footer 
with a dome-shaped head and a penetrating eye. Before getting 
into law he had been a husky blacksmith. The other committee- 
man was John D. Works, a Los Angeles practitioner since 1896, 
who had been a judge of the Superior Court of San Diego County 
and a justice of the Supreme Court of California (writing the 
opinion in the famous case of Sharon v Sharon).’® A slender 
man with a short gray beard, he was the author of several trea- 
tises for lawyers, and, since leaving the bench, had been active 
in Southern California water litigation. 

Early in 1899 this committee placed a notice in The Los An- 
geles Daily Journal addressed to the members of the Los Angeles 
Bar. It urged full attendance at a meeting to be held February 7 
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at 10 A.M., in the courtroom of Department 5—“to consider the 
reorganization of the Association or the formation of a new one? 
This blunt and revealing notice appeared in the issues of Feb- 
ruary, 3, 4, and 7. Concurrent with it was another notice, from 
the moribund Los Angeles Bar Association (signed by T. L. 
Winder as vice president and J. W. Swanwick as secretary), ad- 
dressed to the members of the Association and calling for a 
meeting at the same time and place and for the same purposes. 

Back of these announcements was some active groundwork by 
Judge Shaw. According to Marshall Stimson, Shaw one day 
dropped into the office of a young lawyer named Russ Avery 
(later Superior Court Judge Avery) who had begun practice 
two years before. Avery was a graduate of Los Angeles High, of 
the University of California, and of Harvard Law School. Judge 
Shaw told Avery that the local bar association had been sound 
asleep for several years. He had been asked to revive it, but he 
needed younger men, like Avery, to help take charge of dinners 
and programs. Russ Avery readily agreed. Shaw made other 
calls and rounded up a program committee consisting of Avery, 
Oscar Mueller, and J. Wiseman Macdonald. Mueller was a 
graduate of Occidental College, had taken a special law course 
at the University of Virginia, had studied law in the office of 
Judge W. H. Wilde, and had begun practice in 1898 with C. C. 
Wright, well known author of the Wright Act. Macdonald, tall 
and angular, was the oldest of the three. He was a Wisconsin 
man who had been admitted to the bar of California in 1892 
and who became an excellent lawyer and legal adviser to the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Monterey and Los Angeles. Such was 
Judge Shaw’s program committee, with J. Wiseman Macdonald 
as chairman. 

The February 7 meeting of the Los Angeles Bar voted for 
reactivation of the old association rather than for the formation 
of a new one. Regular monthly meetings were resumed March 
7, at 9:30 A.M., the meeting place being the courtroom of De- 
partment 2. Officers and trustees were elected at the annual 
meeting held June 6, 1899, notice of which appeared in the June 
2 and June 5 issues of The Los Angeles Daily Journal. Officers 
were headed by Thomas L. Winder as senior vice president and 
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R. H. E Variel as junior vice president. No president was named, 
the election obviously serving as a carry-over into 1900 when 
the junior vice president would be named president and could 
start everything on a fresh basis. Winder, associated with George 
H. Smith in practice, wore a pointed beard, a Prince Albert coat, 
and was active in the Episcopal Church. Variel—with the fasci- 
nating name of Robert Henry Fauntleroy Variel—was well 
known and popular. He had offices near the Courthouse, a large 
law library, participated in important law suits including water 
litigation involving the city of Los Angeles, had a broad sphere 
of civic activities, and was a good raconteur. 

The program committee had gone into eager action, as a part 
of the reanimation proceedings. It arranged a dinner for the bar 
at the California Club, then atop the Wilcox Building at Second 
and Spring. All that is known of this affair is that there was good 
food and an interesting program, headlined by a talk from the 
popular Indianan-Californian lawyer, Cyrus McNutt. 

In this manner the Los Angeles Bar Association came back to 
life and from then to now—in spite of depressions and wars—it 
has functioned uninterruptedly. 
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IN THE sPRING of 1906 four young men—crusaders all—met reg- 
ularly for lunch in the pleasant atmosphere of the University 
Club in Los Angeles. 

The youngest of the four was a newspaperman. The others 
were lawyers. During these luncheons there was little discussion 
of the real estate boom that was in its climactic year in Southern 
California. Instead the quartet planned the overthrow—nothing 
less—of Southern Pacific rule in Los Angeles and, ultimately, in 
the state of California. Out of their discussions and maneuver- 
ings developed the movements that accomplished these purposes 
by the end of the decade, that produced a revolution in local 
and state government, and that drew nation-wide attention to 
California. 

The leader of the group and its youngest member was Edward 
A. Dickson, barely 27, associate editor of the Los Angeles Ex- 
press. A native of Wisconsin, a graduate of the University of 
California, he had begun newspaper work on the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Early in March of 1906 he was offered a Los Angeles 
job by Edwin T. Earl, wealthy publisher of the Express. He 
accepted with the understanding that he could conduct at least 
a local campaign against the railroad “machine’’ Dickson had 
observed the Southern Pacific, through its political arm, arro- 
gantly controlling the government of California and all its 
branches, with complete disregard for the welfare of the public. 
He, like most alert Californians, knew that William F Herrin, 
chief counsel of the railroad and director-general of its political 
activities, ruled Northern California personally and that Her- 
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rin’s lieutenant, the heavily mustached Walter Parker, used 
even a firmer hand in controlling Los Angeles and the southern 
part of the state. Edward Dickson already had a yen for reform, 
a genius in organization and strategy, and skill in pulling wires 
successfully. 

Dickson’s like-minded luncheon companions at the Univer- 
sity Club were Russ Avery, Meyer Lissner, and Marshall Stim- 
son—all of them in the practice of law in Los Angeles. Avery 
some years before had helped in the revival of the Los Angeles 
Bar Association and had acquired a reputation as a budding 
reformer through his presidency of the Los Angeles Voters 
League. It was Avery who suggested the name of 35-year-old 
Meyer Lissner as a man of similar objectives who should be one 
of the group. Lissner, born in San Francisco, had started in the 
jewelry and pawnshop business, moved to Los Angeles, studied 
law and had been admitted to practice in 1899. From his activ- 
ities in law and real estate he was building up a sizeable fortune. 
An efficient man, described as ‘“‘the card index man of the move- 
ment;’* he was wholeheartedly devoted to the reform of the cor- 
rupt political scene. Marshall Stimson, a graduate—like Avery 
—of Harvard Law School, was thirty years old, affable, person- 
able, well dressed, fond of the town’s agreeable social life, an 
excellent speaker, and poitically minded. Already the crusading 
spirit was strong within him. All four were progressive, high- 
minded, anti-machine Republicans. 

The Southern Pacific machine, which these four young men 
viewed with horror, was then operating smoothly and efficiently 
throughout California. It not only dominated the government, 
“it was the government;’ pointed out one commentator. It “dic- 
tated nominations;’ wrote Robert G. Cleland.? “carried elections, 
laid down policies, used money flagrantly, debauched not only 
individuals but whole communities, ‘and owned judges and 
courts as well as legislatures:” ‘For all practical purposes;’ wrote 
J. Gregg Layne, “California constituted for the railroad a pri- 
vate principality, the Southern Pacific having grown to great- 

set? E. Mowry, The California Progressives (University of California Press, 
1951). 

2Robert Glass Cleland, California in Our Time (Knopf, 1947). 
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ness through the constructions of its cross-country transportation 
system. Collis P Huntington and associates had created a vast 
empire on the Pacific Coast, and they early decided to retain it 
politically as a sort of adjunct to their railroad business. Gov- 
ernmentally, economically, and even socially, the S.P’s power 
gradually stretched from one end of the state to the other. Its 
control became absolute; its methods ruthless; its word law?” 
Dr. John R. Haynes, who had spearheaded a reform movement 
as early as 1902 that incorporated provisions for the initiative, 
the referendum, and the recall in the Los Angeles charter, went 
so far as to claim that ‘From the village constable to the gover- 
nor of the state . . . the final selection of the people’s officials lay 
with Mr. Herrin or his subordinates in the railroad machine?”* 

The first result of the discussions and hard work of the four 
crusaders was the formation of the Non-Partisan Committee of 
One Hundred. William J. Hunsaker, attorney for the conserva- 
tive Los Angeles Times, a man who had practiced law in Los 
Angeles since 1892, was persuaded to take the chairmanship. 
He was in partnership with E. W. Britt, their firm name being 
Hunsaker & Britt. The nonpartisan feature of the new commit- 
tee was emphasized because the Southern Pacific, in its political 
activities, had been consistently bipartisan. A public meeting of 
the One Hundred was held July 2, 1906 in the assembly hall of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. Meyer Lissner, as tem- 
porary secretary, announced that the purpose of the group was 
to bring together businessmen interested in good government. 
The specific purpose was to select and finally to present a com- 
plete nonpartisan slate of candidates for all city offices at the 
forthcoming election—and to do this before the Republican or 
Democratic parties could announce their candidates. 

Lee C. Gates, native of Ohio, a lawyer in Los Angeles since 
1892, then chief counsel of Title Insurance and Trust Company, 
agreed to be the Committee’s nominee for mayor. Dickson had 
used his persuasive powers on Gates when, in September, both 
attended the Republican state convention at Santa Cruz. To this 

3J. Gregg Layne, The Lincoln-Roosevelt League (reprinted from The Quarterly of 
the Historical Society of Southern California, 1943). 
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convention most of the delegates had traveled on S. P. “passes” 
and there these same delegates also enjoyed rooms and meals at 
a lush hotel as S. P. “guests” Gates and Dickson—together with 
another young newspaperman who would play a notable part 
in the state reform movement, Chester H. Rowell of the Fresno 
Republican—could watch with contempt the bold actions of the 
S. P. bosses, including those of Abe Ruef, head of the San Fran- 
cisco delegation, as they enthusiastically nominated the rail- 
road’s choice for governor, James N. Gillett. 

In addition to Lee C. Gates, 22 candidates for Los Angeles of- 
fices received the approval of the Non-Partisan Committee of 
One Hundred. Opposition to the nonpartisans came from the 
two major parties and from organized labor. Labor was “suspi- 
cious of the Chamber of Commerce flavor surrounding the re- 
formers’’—as pointed out by George E. Mowry—as well as of 
the fact that Hunsaker was the attorney for the labor-union-bait- 
ing Times owner, Harrison Gray Otis, even though Otis’ paper 
was busily attacking the nonpartisan movement. 

With Los Angeles’ December election nearing, the Southern 
Pacific machine (with Walter Parker directing it) made a last- 
minute switch to the Democratic candidate for mayor, Arthur 
C. Harper. Originally it had supported the Republican nominee, 
Lindley, but felt he had no chance against Gates, the popular 
nonpartisan. Gates’ personal campaign was directed, “possibly 
because of expediency,’ not against the Southern Pacific “by 
name” but against the machine and its tie-up with interests 
profiting from liquor and vice. He assailed, also, the national- 
party idea in municipal affairs. The reform newspapers that 
backed Gates, however, the Herald (Democratic) and the Ex- 
press (Republican), did not hesitate to attack the Southern 
Pacific in forthright manner. 

At the election, the Democrat Harper, supported by the S. P 
and Walter Parker, was named mayor. His plurality was slim. 
The nonpartisans, though losing the top office, were happy to 
have elected 17 of their 23 candidates. Republican Party nomi- 
nees made a poor showing. 

The efforts of the quartet who started it all and who had 
dared, for the first time in a political campaign, to attack the 
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powerful S. P, were sufficiently successful to attract the atten- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt and Robert La Follette and to receive 
national publicity. 

With the election over, Dickson and his three compatriots 
organized a Good Government group to put their anti-machine 
movement on a permanent basis, together with a City Club also 
devoted to reform. Both organizations were successful. They 
became powerful politically and, with the cooperation of the 
Chamber of Commerce, worked for charter amendments which 
ultimately abolished the ward system in Los Angeles. 

Meanwhile, Arthur C. Harper, member of a well known pio- 
neer family—his father had started a hardware business in Los 
Angeles as early as 1868—had taken office in 1907. With reform 
in the air, fanned by the four instigators and by other nonparti- 
san speakers and writers, the anti-machine newspapers contin- 
ued their opposition to Harper. Harper was definitely vulnerable 
for he was the victim of his friends. Personably likeable, he 
seemed unable to discern good from bad when choosing men to 
help him administer the city government. 

Harper’s first nemesis was Thomas Lee Woolwine, then prose- 
cuting attorney for the city of Los Angeles. A native of Tennes- 
see, Woolwine had come to California in 1896 and had been 
deputy city attorney in 1907-08. In 1908 he joined the district 
attorney’s staff. This handsome and dynamic crusader, a mem- 
ber of the Los Angeles Bar Association and the Municipal 
League, saw in the long tolerated redlight district an opportu- 
nity to accomplish needed reform as well as to advance his own 
ambitions for public office. There were city ordinances cover- 
ing soliciting and prostitution but local authorities did not en- 
force them—in line with the easygoing views of the Los Angeles 
public—or, if they ever enforced them, it was to put out of busi- 
ness a competitor who failed to “kick through: On his own, 
Woolwine started a law-enforcement campaign. Though warned 
to stop by interests affected, he presently uncovered—according 
to Mowry—“a trail of graft and corruption that led straight to 
the mayor’s desk as well as to many so-called respectable busi- 
nessmen in the city:’ Before he could finish his investigations, 
however, Woolwine was transferred to another job. 
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The anti-machine newspapers then undertook to carry on 
where Woolwine left off and to conduct investigations of their 
own. 

By January of 1909 Mayor Harper became the target of a 
culminating newspaper attack—directed by Thomas E. Gibbon 
(Herald) and E. T. Earl (Express)—which proceeded day by 
day to publish evidence indicating that liquor and vice inter- 
ests in Los Angeles were paying protection money to Harper and 
his appointees on the police commission. Gibbon was a lawyer, 
a member of the Los Angeles Bar Association, the Municipal 
League, and other groups, but was devoting three years of his 
life to the ownership and management of the Herald. Earl’s 
background was in the fruit-packing and shipping business. He 
made real estate investments, and bought the Express. Both 
Gibbon and Earl had the reformer’s outlook. 

Six months of secret investigation preceded the publishing of 
the first of a long series of exposés in the journals of these two 
reformers. They appeared under the overall title of “Js Vice 
Protected in Los Angeles?” 

At this time Los Angeles’ most spectacular criminal lawyer— 
and one of the nation’s greatest—was Earl Rogers whose biogra- 
phers state he was hired by E. T. Earl to make this investigation 
and to establish, if possible, a direct link between the vice inter- 
ests and the Harper city administration. If anyone knew the 
local underworld, it was Earl Rogers—‘“equally at home... in 
bar, brothel or church”—for perhaps most of his criminal cases 
had their origin in the world of redlight districts, gambling 
houses, and saloons. A dozen years before, young Earl Rogers 
had entered Stephen M. White’s office to complete his law stud- 
ies. He had been admitted to practice in 1897. He advanced 
swiftly and by the early 1900s the current saying was “If you 
are guilty, hire Earl Rogers!” or—at the ball game when a 
player got mad at the umpire—the shout was “Go ahead and 
kill him, we'll get Earl Rogers to defend you’ He attained na- 
tional fame in helping Patrick Calhoun, head of the United Rail- 
roads, escape conviction on a charge of bribing the San Francisco 
board of supervisors, part of the San Francisco graft trials, and, 
later, in successfully defending Clarence Darrow on bribery 
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charges in the McNamara-Times dynamiting case. By the time 
his career was over it could be said of this genius and showman 
that “close to a hundred slayers escaped the gallows through the 
efforts of Earl Rogers; and there is little doubt that most of them 
were guilty,’ while his daughter, the well known author Adela 
Rogers St. Johns, could state proudly that he “never in his life 
bribed a juror or corrupted a witness:”® 

Earl Rogers’ work for publisher Earl was most productive and 
on January 8, 1909 the two newspapers began their blasts 
against Harper and his associates. 

Based on the belief that the liquor dealers of Los Angeles and 
their affiliates were a fertile field for exploitation, Harper’s 
friends or nominees on the police commission had organized a 
group of questionable corporations, the exposures showed, the 
stock of which was offered and sold to liquor and underworld 
characters as apparent protection certificates. Day after day, in 
red-boxed stories, the Herald, joined in by the Express, published 
lists of stockholders in the Pacific Sugar Company, the Pacific 
Sugar Corporation, the Pacific Securities Company, and the Los 
Angeles-Utah Oil Promotion Syndicate. The exposure started 
off with a listing of the number of shares held by Harper, 
by two Harper-appointed members of the police commission 
(Nathan Cole, Jr. and Samuel Schenck, the latter “popularly 
known to be a gambler and habitual frequenter of saloons’’), 
and by Edward Kern, chief of police. The articles went on to 
name liquor dealers and the amount of stock held by each in 
corporations organized ostensibly “to build and operate sugar 
works” or to deal in such stock or for other innocent purposes. 

With a public breathlessly awaiting each new scandal, the 
newspapers proceeded daily to turn the spotlight on specific dis- 
reputable resorts—location and diagrams given. The saloon 
of stockholder R. E Goings at 7th and San Pedro, with the two- 
storied Roanoke Hotel above, was given early exposure. Likewise 
stockholder ‘““Chowder House Jim’s’”? Manhattan Hotel, “a Los 
Angeles duplicate of a San Francisco French restaurant,’ was 
given publicity. The Delta Club at 33614 Broadway received 
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full, diagramatic treatment as an open gambling house. So, too, 
the Central Club at 147 South Broadway. Other resorts got vivid 
journalistic attention. 

Published stockholder lists brought in the name of Walter F 
Parker, head of the S. P machine, along with the names of the 
superintendent of the county hospital and other officials. The 
Herald published evidence on January 17 that the promotion 
of the chief of police to the board of public works was “re- 
quested” by Parker. 

As the exposures continued, the Municipal League met in 
Symphony Hall and voted that Mayor Harper be recalled. Judge 
Albert M. Stephens explained to League members the use of the 
recall, which apparently had never before been invoked in the 
United States against a mayor. At the weekly luncheon meeting 
of the City Club, held Saturday, January 23, 1909, members 
endorsed the League’s recall movement after hearing Cyrus E 
McNutt flay the city administration. McNutt charged that the 
stock-selling program, as exposed in the newspapers, was simply 
blackmail. On Monday the Church Federation voted its approval 
of the recall of Harper. 

Recall proceedings were begun and a Good Government can- 
didate—George A. Alexander—was offered as a substitute for 
Harper. In the recall campaign the S. P machine was again 
“denounced as the fountainhead of graft and as the ubiquitous 
link between vice and politics: Union labor, whose opinions 
had not been asked by the reformers, opposed Alexander, an 
elderly Midwesterner, and selected as its candidate, Socialist 
Fred Wheeler, a man high in the local carpenters’ union. In the 
midst of it all, Harper, believing himself deserted by his friends, 
resigned. 

The Good Government candidate triumphed over the Social- 
ist, but barely. So close did Wheeler come to winning that the 
Socialist threat continued into subsequent campaigns. Alexander 
finished out the Harper term and was renamed at the election 
held in the fall of 1909, when he defeated not only the Socialist 
candidate but the Zimes-sponsored, regular Republican choice. 
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Such was the triumph of the local reform movement that had 
been set in motion at University Club luncheons a few years 
before. With S. P. control over Los Angeles ended, the city 
entered upon a new era, politically and morally, and the re- 
formers continued their efforts toward the conquest of the state. 

For the first time in Los Angeles’ history the vice district was 
closed. “Parlor houses and cribs were padlocked. . . . The girls 
were scattered throughout the rooming houses of Los Angeles. 
Poker games were silent. A haze of holiness heavy as a Pitts- 
burgh pall settled upon the disgruntled pioneers:’ These were 
the sarcastic words of Alfred Cohn and Joe Chisholm who 
blamed the blotting out of public sin on the invasion of ‘“Mid- 
west Puritans into the land of the Padres and the Dons:’ Los 
Angeles no longer had “aristocratic parlor houses, with ornate 
ball-rooms and vigorous pianists, for the discriminating; rows 
of cribs for the less fortunate—or less fastidious—patrons, where 
along the sidewalks cheery strumpets of many races exchanged 
robust gibes and Rabelasian quips with ogling males” An ex-Los 
Angeles literary critic, Willard Huntington Wright, in a na- 
tional magazine would presently hold the city up to ridicule in 
his “Los Angeles, the Chemically Pure:’ 

Until this new era, vice had been taken for granted in Los 
Angeles, provided it did not overilaunt itself. The first attempt 
at segregation had been in 1874 when city ordinances attempted 
to stem the invasion of bawds in the active business area, the 
streets above and about the Plaza being “notoriously infested.’ 
The later occasional or frequent failure of police and other of- 
ficials to enforce the laws governing prostitution and gambling 
served to inspire intermittent campaigns by reformers long 
before the days of the Harper regime. 

The most famous of such early-day reformers was Horace Bell, 
lawyer and author of the classic Reminiscences of a Ranger. No 
sooner had he finished the writing of this book than he took on 
another extra-curricular activity, the editing of a caustic weekly 
newspaper, the Porcupine. Bell’s first issue appeared on Novem- 
ber 11, 1882. In this he described “abuses in the administration 
of law and justice,’ as summarized by his biographer, Benjamin 
S. Harrison, “‘abuses so old and tolerated that to be an official 
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in Los Angeles was sufficient to brand one as being dishonest 
and a filcher of the public purse’’’ Oscar T. Shuck’s sketch of 
the man states that Bell declared war on the local government, 
judicial and municipal, describing it as being utterly corrupt, 
excepting only Judge Volney E. Howard of the Superior Court 
and County Clerk A. W. Potts. Bell campaigned against the 
brutality of the police, against their drunkenness, and their 
corruption. Especially did he accuse Chief of Police Henry King 
of “drunkenness, indecency, bribe-taking, and blackmailing’ He 
asserted that King got $200 a month for protecting gambling, 
including the fan-tan games that ran day and night in Nigger 
Alley, and that he accepted a gold cane from the prostitutes of 
Los Angeles Street. On the afternoon of June 23, 1883, Horace 
Bell was sitting in his second-floor Temple Block office when, 
wheeling around at a squeaking sound, he saw the door slowly 
open. As it opened fully, there stood the chief of police leveling 
a silver-mounted revolver at Bell’s head. The doughty Horace, 
victor in many a fight and weighing 200 pounds, leaped upon 
King, who was a 220-pounder, and grabbed the pistolhand, de- 
flecting the shot. They struggled and fell, with Bell on top. Hear- 
ing his father’s yells for “Charley; Bell’s son rushed down from 
the third-floor office of the Porcupine. Swinging a heavy mallet, 
Charles Bell hit King several times on the head and took King’s 
gun away—as a crowd began to gather. The beaten chief was 
carried home. Behind him were left his revolver and his bloody 
straw hat. These souvenirs of the battle hung as trophies for 
many years in Horace Bell’s office. Bell continued his editorial 
fight against sin and corruption and was successful for a period 
in getting the brothels off Los Angeles Street, between First 
and Requena (Market). Then the women came back—“the 
vilest set of harlots that ever disgraced a community’”—but 
were removed in a second campaign. 

When Horace Bell retired from the editorial chair in 1888, 
to concentrate on his law practice, he could boast: “I have hung 
the gory scalps of the last mother’s son of them on the ridge-pole 
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of my tent.’ He was successful, too, in defending twenty civil 
suits for libel that had been brought against him during his 
Porcupine days, with alleged damages exceeding $100,000. 
Those who liked to watch Bell in the courtroom, in later years, 
recall that he was easily angered and sometimes lost his temper 
to such an extent—especially when badgered by Horace H. 
Appel—that he proceeded from sputtering to speechlessness. 
Horace Bell retired from practice in 1904 and died in 1918. Of 
his Reminiscences of a Ranger, the great criminal lawyer, Le- 
Compte Davis, said: “It is the only book about early Los Angeles 
that will live forever’’® 

Los Angeles Street yielded in part to Alameda Street as the 
center of the crib district following Bell’s fight for reform. Tour- 
ists entering Los Angeles via the Southern Pacific, which ran 
down Alameda, could then get their first impressions of the 
city from that street through their car windows. Alameda Street 
became so notorious for this reason that for a time the women 
were moved to the less visible Commercial Street. So it went in 
Los Angeles, with the town’s prostitutes moving about a bit but 
continuing to play a part in political and police activities and 
always dominating a segment of the area around or near the 
Plaza, north of Commercial and as far east as Alameda. Sanchez 
Street, the little lane opening off the Plaza, once the setting for 
the town house of Don Vicente Sanchez, in the early 1900’s 
swarmed with men seeking the Chinese girls packed into the 
brick buildings facing the street. Swarming, too, was Ballerino’s 
huge establishment near Aliso and Los Angeles streets, a place 
of brick cribs (singles and doubles), large plate glass windows, 
winding brick walls, and professionally attended flower gardens. 
As far west as North Broadway cribs flourished, with a red light 
over the door of each cubicle and a woman in a silk dress sitting 
in each open doorway or display window, curtains behind her. 
During the autumn race meets of the 1890s and 1900s at Agri- 
cultural Park (now Exposition Park) “the madams of all the 
sporting houses engaged the public hacks for the entire meet;’ 
recalls P L. Bonebrake. “Each day in the afternoon they would 
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drive out to the track, taking with them all the girls in their 
houses. They would be dressed in their very best mutton sleeves, 
long black gloves and great picture hats with two or three long 
ostrich plumes in them. . . . The girls kept the negro waiters on 
a high trot bringing them drinks. They did quite a good deal of 
betting’? When the races were over the girls attracted a lot of 
attention and engaged in much “kidding” with their audience 
as they drove out through the gates. (“Hi there, Judge! Haven’t 
seen you in a coon’s age:’) When their carriages reached Figue- 
roa Street the girls’ drivers would race between Jefferson and 
Washington, accompanied by many of the young men of the 
town racing with them in buggies, carts, and on horseback, 
“everybody whooping and yelling at the top of their voices?” 
Finally in 1909, with the upset of the Harper regime, came 
the historic wiping out of the segregated vice district in Los 
Angeles. Of course many of the women who then were driven 
out to rooming houses farther away from the old vice district or 
who transferred their activities to San Francisco’s Barbary 
Coast later drifted back to their favorite areas. With some lapses, 
law enforcement against prostitution became the established 
pattern in Los Angeles—especially with the later advent of 
Mayor Fletcher Bowron’s regime. Helpful was the passage by 
the State Legislature in 1913 of the Red Light Abatement Act, 
upheld by a referendum vote the following year. This phase of 
municipal reform goes back to the beginning of the battle to 
eliminate the Southern Pacific from politics launched through 
the organizing abilities of E. A. Dickson and his associates. 
While local battles were being fought and victories were 
being won by Los Angeles nonpartisans and reformers, a con- 
current crusade to dethrone the Southern Pacific statewide was 
under way. Encouraged by winning the municipal election of 
December 1906, Dickson had started to carry the fight through- 
out the state. Through personal letters—written in cooperation 
with Chester Rowell—he enlisted the aid of influential pub- 
lishers and editors in the southern half of the state. There was 
a first meeting the evening of May 21 in Levy’s Cafe in down- 
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town Los Angeles and a larger one on August 1, 1907 in Oak- 
land’s Metropole Hotel. At this second meeting about fifty Re- 
publican leaders were present. They included Francis J. Heney, 
fiery prosecutor in the San Francisco graft cases; Lincoln Stef- 
fens, Sacramento muckraker; John M. Eshleman, lawyer-legis- 
lator who had been elected on an anti-racetrack platform; and 
many other notable figures. J udge Waldo M. York of Los 
Angeles, who had been a Superior Court judge in Los Angeles 
County between January of 1894 and January of 1907, was 
elected chairman. Here the Lincoln-Roosevelt League was 
launched, with Frank R. Devlin, Vallejo attorney, as president, 
Chester Rowell of Fresno as secretary, and Dickson as director 
of publicity. The platform that was adopted pledged emancipa- 
tion of the Republican Party in California from domination by 
the political bureau of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
and, among other things, the election of a “free, honest and 
capable legislature, truly representative of the common interests 
of the people of California” 

Permanent headquarters of the League were established at 
San Francisco, with Dickson and Rowell giving most of their 
time to League activities. Lissner, Stimson, and Avery consti- 
tuted the campaign committee for Southern California. The 
chief “angels” were, in the south, E. T. Earl and, in the north, 
Rudolph Spreckels, banker-sugar baron turned reformer. 

The League grew in strength, with local units and clubs being 
organized throughout the state. Early in 1910 the Lincoln- 
Roosevelt League announced its anti-machine Republican ticket, 
headed by Hiram W. Johnson of San Francisco for governor. 
Johnson was the aggressive lawyer who had stepped into the 
sraft trials after an attempt had been made to kill Heney in 
the courtroom. He had helped in the successful prosecution of 
Abe Ruef. The League’s candidate for lheutenant-governor was 
Albert J. Wallace of Los Angeles, anti-machine businessman. 
For United States Congressman the League’s choice was William 
D. Stephens, former mayor of Los Angeles, and for United States 
Senator, Judge John D. Works, also of Los Angeles. 

Hiram Johnson, driving a “red devil” automobile, visited 
almost every town and hamlet in the state during his four 
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months of campaigning. A fast-talking and eloquent speaker, 
with an unmatched gift for invective, he confined himself to 
the anti-S.P. issue and promised, if elected, to “kick the Southern 
Pacific Railroad out of the State of California?’ In the north he 
attacked Michael De Young of the Chronicle and in the south 
Harrison Gray Otis of the TYimmes—with savage relish. The 
crowds were delighted and saw in him “the two-fisted champion 
of the common man, the California Roosevelt, the nemesis of 
the political machine?’ 

The League won, and Johnson’s first act as governor was to 
kick out of office every Herrin appointee. Thereafter “the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad turned to being a railroad—that and noth- 
ing more:’** Now began California’s most important era of 
political reform. Through a constitutional amendment the state 
adopted the initiative, the referendum, and the recall—for years 
the pet projects of Dr. Haynes who in the early years of the 
century had organized and supported the Direct Legislation 
League of California. Other accomplishments of the League’s 
legislative program, as a part of California’s reformation, in- 
cluded the direct primary, an act revitalizing the Railroad Com- 
mission; humanitarian, social, and labor laws; the Red Light 
Abatement Act; a “Blue Sky” law to bring the promotion and 
sale of corporate securities under control; suppression of race- 
track gambling; old age pensions; woman suffrage amendment; 
and provisions for reclamation work, flood control, and highway 
improvement. California became a model for other states, its 
program of legislation being hailed by Theodore Roosevelt and 
becoming the basis for the platform of the Progressive Party 
in 1912. 

Such was the “clean-up,;’ local and state-wide, that had 
stemmed out of a few luncheon discussions at the University 
Club in Los Angeles in the year 1906, discussions presided over 
by California’s most successful organizer and architect of poli- 
tical reform, Edward A. Dickson, who was aided by some of 
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the state’s most able attorneys. Much of the reformation was of 
permanent value. Some of it, especially in the field of direct 
legislation, did not live up to expectations. 

Los Angeles lawyers during the decade of 1900 to 1910 per- 
formed other services to the community that were at least as 
vital as political reform. They also took part in a number of 
interesting cases in the criminal field. 

An important figure in the water story of Los Angeles was 
William B. Mathews who was city attorney during the years 
1900 to 1906. Like his immediate predecessors in office, William 
E. Dunn (of Gibson, Dunn and Crutcher) and Walter F Haas, 
he became an authority on water law. In 1907 he was appointed 
special counsel on construction of the Los Angeles Aqueduct. 
Two years before, the voters had authorized a bond issue for the 
purchase of Owens Valley lands. With public lands involved, 
the city then had to get Congress to pass a right-of-way bill. 
Opposition came from some of the Owens Valley settlers and 
from private power companies. A Chamber of Commerce dele- 
gation which included Mathews went to Washington. With the 
aid of California’s Senator Frank P Flint and the endorsement 
of President Roosevelt, the right-of-way bill was passed in 1906. 
In the following year Los Angeles citizens approved a $23,000,- 
000 bond issue for the construction of the Aqueduct. Mathews 
is credited with being the genius who found ways to overcome 
the many obstacles and to solve the many legal problems that 
lay between the inception of the plan and the completion in 
1913 of the giant engineering accomplishment which brought 
mountain water 250 miles away to a thirsty city that otherwise 
would have languished or died. Mathews’ able assistant and 
“right hand bower” was S. B. Robinson. A favorite joking re- 
mark of Aqueduct Engineer William Mulholland was: “Well, 
I did the work, but Mathews kept me out of jail!” 

Remi A. Nadeau, in his The Water Seekers (Doubleday, New 
York, 1950), has this to say of “Billy” Mathews: “Soft-spoken 
and deliberate, Mathews was at his best in the hard strategy 
of a courtroom trial, or as an irresistible advocate of the city’s 
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cause before congressional committees in Washington. In his 
dealings with opponents of Los Angeles he exemplified the 
velvet glove on the iron fist—a man of inordinate patience, of 
scrupulous fair play, of moderate approach, but absolutely un- 
swerving in purpose. Nor did Mathews allow his practicality to 
dilute a basic quality of idealism. Behind his suave exterior, an 
imaginative mind nurtured the dream of a vast city-owned 
water and power system to bring unlimited industrial and resi- 
dential growth. . . . Mathews left the office a few years later to 
become the Water Department’s chief counsel and to share Mul- 
holland’s place as creator of the city’s modern water foundation?’ 
In later years he helped to fight and win the battle for Hoover 
Dam and was so familiar a figure in Washington that he became 
known as California’s third senator. 

An accomplishment of the period that drew upon the talents 
of John W. Shenk, then deputy city attorney, was the Shoestring 
Annexation of 1906. The acquisition of a narrow strip of land 
—the “Shoestring’”—gave the city ocean frontage and paved 
the way for the consolidation in 1909 of Wilmington and San 
Pedro with the city of Los Angeles. With consolidation achieved, 
San Pedro Harbor became Los Angeles Harbor or Port Los 
Angeles. Writing about the annexation, Judge Leon Thomas 
David said: “Time was short and opposition great, and Justice 
Shenk recalls a midnight trip midst irate farmers and sharp- 
toothed watchdogs as he hurriedly listed polling places and 
secured names of election officers for the required ordinance, 
calling the annexation election:’* 

As city attorney, Shenk was successful in the fight against the 
Pacific Electric and Southern Pacific for the possession of valu- 
able tide and submerged lands leased by San Pedro prior to its 
consolidation with Los Angeles. This battle for harbor control 
was on the ground and in the courts. On Shenk’s orders, city 
police tore up 2000 feet of track that had been laid by the rail- 
road in an attempt to grab possession. The Supreme Court of 
California held in favor of the city of Los Angeles and the Leg- 
islature in 1911 conveyed state-owned tide and submerged lands 
to Los Angeles. This enabled the city to control trackage facili- 
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ties at the harbor, to take over needed wharves, and to permit 
any transcontinental line to come into the harbor.** John W. 
Shenk later became Judge of the Superior Court and still later 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of California. 

Another consolidation of importance in this period was that 
of Hollywood in 1910, during City Attorney Leslie Hewitt’s 
administration. This brought the motion-picture colony—and 
a lot of people—within Los Angeles city limits. Hollywood 
needed water and an outfall sewer, both of which Los Angeles 
could offer. 

Part of the cultural expansion of the decade was the estab- 
lishment in Los Angeles of the Southwest Museum, participated 
in by several well-known lawyers including Henry W. O’Mel- 
veny, Joseph Scott, Frank P Flint, John G. North, Thomas E. 
Gibbon, and Charles Cassat Davis. The purchase of a hill-top 
site for this museum in the Highland Park area was made pos- 
sible by O’Melveny, who raised the money and interested 
wealthy persons in the project, the guilding spirit of which was 
Charles Fletcher Lummis. Serving as the first vice president of 
the Museum, which was incorporated December 31, 1907, and 
on its board for a half century, was Joseph Scott, lawyer, and 
civic, Catholic, and Republican leader. Scott had come to Los 
Angeles in 1893, continued his law studies under the tutelage 
of Judge J. A. Anderson and was admitted to the bar in 1894. 
Later he was counsel in several famous cases which justified 
his mother’s prediction (as she took him in her arms the night 
of his birth—while thunder and lightning played outside) : “He 
will be a stormy petrel” 

Both before and after the Patrick Calhoun case in San Fran- 
cisco, in which he had been retained by the defense to conduct 
cross examinations, Earl Rogers was the central figure in a suc- 
cession of flamboyant criminal cases in Los Angeles. They dom- 
inated the public mind during this decade—sometimes to the 
exclusion of the reform movement—and involved many of Los 
Angeles’ leading lawyers. 

In the affair of the murder of Mrs. Charles A. Canfield, wife 
of E. L. Doheny’s partner, in 1906, Earl Rogers was persuaded 
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to switch roles and to join District Attorney John D. Fredericks’ 
prosecution forces, along with Ex-Governor Henry T. Gage. The 
killer of Mrs. Canfield was Morrison Buck, the Canfield family’s 
former coachman, represented by Attorney A. D. Warner. Not 
guilty by reason of insanity was his defense. Here Rogers’ special 
knowledge of pathology—greater than that of all of the defense 
experts summoned—resulted in Buck’s being hung. ‘“‘After the 
trial;’ commented Rogers’ two biographers, “Gage hazarded the 
opinion that had Earl been defending Buck, the killer would 
have gone to the insane asylum instead of the gallows.’ So ex- 
tensive was Rogers’ study of medical matters that he became a 
professor of medical jurisprudence and insanity in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons as well as professor of advocacy in 
the Law School of U.S.C. 

In a sensational earlier case involving prominent and wealthy 
Angelenos, Rogers and Gage were on opposing sides. Rogers 
had undertaken to defend the eccentric Col. Griffith J. Griffith, 
who, in an apparent alcoholic frenzy, had shot his wife while 
the pair were on a vacation at the Arcadia Hotel in Santa 
Monica. She was not killed, the bullet striking her in the left 
temple and destroying one of her eyes. She saved herself by 
jumping out the window. Mrs. Griffith’s family engaged ex- 
Judge McKinley, Isidore B. Dockweiler and Gage as special 
prosecutors to act with District Attorney Fredericks. Aligned 
with Rogers was his assistant Luther Brown, “garbed as if for 
a trip to the race track” and Major John T. Jones “impeccably 
furnished:’ The trial drew record crowds to watch not only the 
unpredictable Earl Rogers, but the whole staff of attorneys. 
Gage, described by Harris Newmark as a “handsome man of 
splendid physique—acquired perhaps when he started as a 
sheep-dealer” and “powerful and persuasive in oratory;’ was 
notable for his mane of iron gray hair, the fact that he alone in 
the courtroom wore high boots, and for his mastery of cross- 
examination. Then, too, there was fashion-plate Dockweiler 
“with his poetic haircut and classic countenance,’ McKinley 
“‘garbed like Daniel Webster,’ and Fredericks ‘“‘whose features 
were similar to those of Abraham Lincoln” (Quoted phrases, 
except as ascribed to Newmark, are from Cohn and Chisholm.) 
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The case was largely fought between Rogers and Gage, the 
former trying to establish that the defendant had been afflicted 
for fifteen years with chronic alcoholic insanity, while Gage 
tried to prove Griffith sane. Rogers baffled Gage with his han- 
dling of medical witnesses. Physicians, alienists, experts on 
drinking, bartenders, barbers and bellboys were called to the 
stand. The jurors brought in a verdict regarded by the public 
as a victory for Rogers, though it caused Griffith to be sentenced 
to spend two years in San Quentin. This minor setback so de- 
pressed Rogers that he is said to have considered suicide. 

Long after the Catalina Island Murder was history, Los 
Angeles lawyers liked to tell of how Earl Rogers discredited the 
state’s direct witness in that affair by a dramatic courtroom 
stunt that won acquittal for the defendant on the first ballot. A 
professional gambler, W. A. Yeager, the “Louisville Sport,’ had 
been shot and killed in Avalon’s Metropole Hotel by one of two 
young men with whom he was playing poker. Harry Johnson, 
one of the two, accused the other, Alfred Boyd; and Boyd was 
charged with murder. Oscar Lawler, well acquainted with 
Boyd’s family, asked Earl Rogers to join him in defending the 
lad. The prosecution was handled by District Attorney James 
C. Rives. His able deputy was tobacco-chewing C. C. McComas, 
who in the courtroom always wore a protective handkerchief bib 
dangling from the front of his collar. On the stand McComas 
brought an admission from Johnson, who described the killing 
in detail, that, for luring Boyd into the poker game, Yeager had 
promised him half of his winnings. Rogers, forced to readjust 
his strategy, got Johnson to admit that he was not at all afraid 
when Boyd pointed the gun at him after es Yeager. The 
examination of this witness continued. Finally Rogers put the 
murdered man’s bloody hat on his head and sat dann at the 
poker table which had been brought in from Avalon. Again and 
again Rogers got Johnson to admit he was not alarmed when 
Boyd pointed the pistol his way. When the day came to address 
the jury, Rogers was frockcoated and fastidious. He quietly re- 
viewed the evidence. Suddenly—as told by Cohn and Chisholm 
—‘‘with an inarticulate cry, he stooped over and in the fraction 
of a second rose to his full height, brandishing a huge Colt’s .45. 
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Several women screamed. Ear] turned and pointed the murder- 
ous-looking blue barrel directly at the district attorney and his 
veteran assistant. McComas dodged behind a chair and Rives 
ducked under the table’? When the uproar was over, Rogers 
told the jury that what they had seen was normal reaction of 
any person to a threat of death—thus completely discrediting 
Harry Johnson and winning the case. 

When Rogers was brought in to defend a railroad conductor, 
D. E. Mellus—after Mellus had been charged with murder for 
killing a man named H. A. Landon—the skull of the dead man 
was brought into court and displayed on a table. Rogers took it 
up in his hands and drew upon his expert medical and ana- 
tomical knowledge to prove that the paper-thin skull’s fracture 
was not due to a heavy blow (as claimed by the prosecution) 
but to the carelessness of the prosecution’s autopsy surgeon. 
The state’s surgeon admitted he had been at fault, and Mellus 
got off scot-free. 

The case of United States v Tom Hays, in which Rogers re- 
presented the defendant, attracted wide public attention and 
had an unusual aftermath. Hays was managing officer of 
the Orange Growers National Bank at Riverside and a popular 
and influential man. Discovery of a heavy shortage in the bank 
led to his indictment for embezzlement and the making of 
fraudulent entries in the bank’s books. At the trial, which took 
place in Los Angeles before Judge Olin Wellborn and a jury, 
apparently the bank records containing the false entries could 
not be found, and the prosecution devoted itself chiefly to the 
embezzlement charge, presenting little or no evidence showing 
fraudulent entries. Following eloquent pleas by Rogers, Hays 
was acquitted. Among other activities, Hays, during the period 
covered by the indictment and while an officer of the bank, 
had been employed by the Salt Lake Railroad Company to 
supervise acquisition of rights of way through Riverside County. 
Many of the right of way transactions were handled through, 
and the monies involved were distributed by, the Orange Grow- 
ers Bank. In these transactions, by the use of dummy names, 
fictitious endorsements of checks and drafts, acquiescent real 
estate operators, and other irregularities, the Railroad Company 
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was defrauded of many thousands of dollars. Concurrently with 
the breaking of the bank scandal, the Railroad brought suit 
against Hays to recover the proceeds of these frauds. Trial of 
the civil case took place before United States District Judge 
Wellborn several months after the trial of the criminal case. 
In preparing for the trial the railroad company’s lawyers, A. 
S. Halsted and Oscar Lawler, refused to believe that bank re- 
cords showing the alleged frauds could not be found, and in- 
sisted on being permitted to make personal search for them. 
On threat of seeking a court order if the refusal of permission 
was persisted in, they were allowed to search personally the 
records. The fraudulent entries and data were found, and pro- 
duced at the trial, and judgment in the company’s favor for 
many thousands of dollars was rendered. When he pronounced 
judgment, Jurge Wellborn expressed amazement at the failure 
to produce the bank records at the trial of the criminal case. 

While the decade had a plethora of gaudy and grisly cases, 
there were lighter affairs that furnished the lawyers of the 
town with many a laugh and that helped them forget the com- 
paratively mild Panic of 1907. On one July day in 1908 two 
attorneys engaged in a fist fight in Justice Pierce’s court, remi- 
niscent of early days in Los Angeles when ink-well-throwing 
and fisticuffs were commonplace. One attorney, it seems, had 
called the other a liar. Each got in several good punches before 
the four available constables could separate the fighters. When 
order was restored, each lawyer was fined ten dollars, and the 
judge had this comment to make: “If you think that this place 
is an arena for prize fights you are mistaken. But if you men 
want to settle this difficulty outside after court proceedings are 
over, the court will act as referee?’ 

About this same time the attorneys of Los Angeles really got 
a laugh when Prosecutor Woolwine arrested the directors of the 
California Club—favorite haunt then as now of the more af- 
fluent lawyers—on a charge of selling liquor without a license. 
One of these directors was the eminent and totally dry Joseph 
Scott. Justice Rose heard the complaint on July 1, 1908 and 
found the club was operated for social purposes, with the liquor 
traffic a small side issue for accommodation only, and that the 
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directors could not be held on the charge. Here was the punch- 
line of his findings: 


The prosecution erred in failing to show that there were any ab- 
stainers in the club to profit by the sale of liquor and therefore the 
question of individual gain on the part of any member, or class of 
members, is left up in the air. 


Woolwine, undeterred, said he would go on with the fight and 
would prosecute the directors of the Jonathan Club. 

In the midst of the solid accomplishments of the decade, re- 
form or otherwise, in which the lawyers of Los Angeles played 
leading parts, the city was becoming increasingly a battle- 
ground between labor and capital. The climax was reached on 
October 1, 1910 when an explosion took place which literally 
shook the world. 
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8 
BOMBS AND BRIBERY 


FouRTEEN MONTHS to a day after the Los Angeles Times was 
blown up, two men, the McNamara brothers, stood before Judge 
Walter Bordwell in a Los Angeles courtroom. Each had come to 
make a surprise statement that would shake the nation even 
more than did the original explosion which sent twenty Times 
employees to their deaths. The pleas of these two would prove 
the accuracy of the Times banner headline of October 1, 1910, 
in an edition rushed out at an auxiliary plant while the ruined 
building was still a smoking, smoldering heap: “Unionist Bombs 
Wreck the Times:’ 

Their pleas were climactic events in a trial which had drawn 
more world-wide interest and greater news coverage than any 
other event in the history of Los Angeles. 

Judge Bordwell’s court convened the afternoon of December 
1, 1911, as usual in Department Nine of the Superior Court on 
the eighth floor of the newly completed Hall of Records. This 
building, designed to take the overilow from the red sandstone 
Courthouse, adjoined it on the south. There, in Department 
Nine, the McNamara trial had been in slow progress for nearly 
seven weeks, progress that consisted wholly of partial jury selec- 
tion. It was apparent to close observers that an event of impor- 
tance was imminent. In the morning District Attorney John D. 
Fredericks had asked for adjournment until afternoon. “Your 
Honor,” he had explained, “for the first time in this case I must 
ask for a continuance of the proceedings. I have certain grave 
matters to be considered between now and the time for convening 
court this afternoon?’ That counsel of the defense was under 
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strain could be inferred from Joseph Scott’s unexplained and 
lengthy explanation of why he was defending the McNamaras, 
which appeared in an interview published in the Los Angeles 
Examiner that very morning. 

Because of the prominence of this case, which then dominated 
the nation and which for over a year had arrayed labor against 
capital, the courtroom was especially equipped with desks for 
many newspapermen and magazine writers and with wires and 
telephones cut in for news bureaus and correspondents. On this 
particular afternoon, as they took their seats, newsmen were 
eagerly whispering: “What’s doing?” 

Arriving this time ahead of the defendants were their at- 
torneys. Clarence Darrow, the country’s most famous criminal 
lawyer who had headed the McNamara defense from the begin- 
ning—at the begging insistence of Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor—took his seat at the end of 
a long table. As noted by reporters present, he chewed on his 
pencil and rolled it around and around in his mouth. His eyes 
roved the courtroom, his face was yellow, and his mouth lines 
were twitching. The ashen-faced Joseph Scott sat staring and 
blinking at the table’s surface. The third member of the defense, 
LeCompte Davis, a veteran of many an important court battle, 
seemed worn and tired. Cyrus McNutt and Job Harriman—the 
latter busy with his campaign for the mayoralty of Los An- 
geles on the Socialist ticket—were not present. 

The inner door of the courtroom opened and in came the two 
defendants surrounded by deputy sheriffs. James B. McNamara, 
his face like wax, his close-set eyes shifting over the room, 
walked to the table and sat next Davis. His brother, the heavier- 
set John J. McNamara, seemed making a try at unconcern. He 
chewed gum as he flopped down in a chair near the door, one 
arm over the back. 

The door of the judge’s chambers opened. District Attorney 
Fredericks slowly walked into the courtroom. He was pale but 
held his excitement in control. He joined Chief Deputy W. 
Joseph Ford at a table. 

Following Fredericks came Judge Bordwell. He walked 
quickly to the bench, adjusted his glasses, gave a glance around 
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the room and said: “People versus McNamara—the defendant 
is In court?” 

LeCompte Davis arose. “Your Honor,’ he began slowly, “the 
defendant is in court. ... We have concluded to withdraw the 
plea of not guilty, and have the defendant enter in this case a 
plea of guilty. A like course we intend to pursue with reference 
to J. J. McNamara:®’ 

As the import of Davis’ words reached the courtroom audience 
there was a “psychic explosion” heard around the world—to 
use Charles Yale Harrison’s phrase.* 

While reporters reached for telephones to spread the news 
that soon would make headlines in extras as ‘‘“McNamaras 
Plead Guilty? Fredericks stood and asked the clerk for the 
papers in the case. “J. B. McNamara, will you please stand up,’ 
he said, and as the defendant rose to his feet Fredericks flipped 
the leaves of the complaint and asked, “Do you now wish to 
withdraw that plea of not guilty?” The answer was a low 
‘yes.’ “Are you ready to plead?” Another low “yes” “To this 
indictment No. 6939, charging you with the crime of murder, 
do you plead guilty or not guilty?” 

“Guilty”’ 

The same procedure was followed with J. J. McNamara. He, 
too, changed his original “not guilty” to “guilty”—guilty to 
indictment No. 6955 in which he had been charged with dyna- 
miting the Llewellyn Iron Works in Los Angeles. This was a 
follow-up job to the Zimmes dynamiting—one that was directed 
by J. J. McNamara, though not personally carried out by him 
—a Christmas Eve present involving no loss of life but destruc- 
tion of a section of the non-union establishment. 

Judge Bordwell set December 5 at 10 a.m., the Tuesday fol- 
lowing, as the time for pronouncing judgment. Court adjourned. 

Instantly the reporters surrounded James B. McNamara, 
the man who personally placed the dynamite bomb that de- 
stroyed the Times building, and John J. McNamara, the man 
who, from his office in Indianapolis as secretary of the Inter- 
national Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 


1Quoted by Irving Stone in his Clarence Darrow for the Defense (New York, 
Doubleday, 1941). 
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directed the whole dynamiting program in Los Angeles and 
throughout the nation. To the representatives of the labor press 
who had held almost universally to the gas explosion theory and 
to some of the more radical who believed that Harrison Gray 
Otis had blown up his own building so that he might discredit 
union labor, the switch in pleas was nothing less than devastat- 
ing. 

The press stayed long enough to hear James say he pled guilty 
to save John and to hear Darrow’s simple statement: “They had 
it on us. The county had a complete case. There was no loop- 
hole?’ They heard Scott say something about James’ “example of 
brotherly love” and watched Davis leave the courtroom in tears. 

As the reporters hurried out to astonish the world with what 
they had just witnessed, the jurors filed in to a cleared courtroom 
that was in disarray. From Judge Bordwell’s lips they heard the 
news and instantly burst into applause. 

Those reporters who rushed to the office of the district at- 
torney, where happy deputies were holding open house, heard 
Captain Fredericks say, in answer to their query about the why 
of the guilty pleas: “Because they were guilty’ 

While the capitulation of the defense was an overwhelming 
triumph for the prosecution, it was “a cruel disillusionment to 
all honest and sincere supporters of organized labor throughout 
the nation.’”* That same night Samuel Gompers, traveling from 
Washington to New York on the Pennsylvania’s Congressional 
Limited, was awakened at a New Jersey station by an Associ- 
ated Press representative. He was told that the men in whose 
defense he had toiled for months and for whom the A.F of L. 
had raised $190,000, had admitted their guilt. Tears flooded the 
eyes of the 61-year-old labor leader and his hands trembled as 
he read the sheet in front of him. “My credulity has been im- 
posed on. I am astonished at this news. Only last September I 
visited them in the Los Angeles jail and they asked me to deliver 
to the labor interests a message that they were innocent?’ 
Gompers apparently had not been let in on the confession plans 
—William J. Burns to the contrary notwithstanding—though 


?Robert Glass Cleland, California in Our Time (New York, Knopf, 1947). 
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Darrow had wired him for an A.E of L. representative who 
could speak with authority for labor. Edward Nockels, secretary 
of the Chicago Federation of Labor, was the man chosen and 
he had sat in on the defense conference where confession was 
discussed. John Mitchell, vice president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and former president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, interviewed the evening of December 1 in 
Roanoke, Virginia, where he was scheduled to lecture, said: “I 
am astounded. I had believed confidently in the innocence of the 
McNamara brothers and had always believed the blowing up of 
the Los Angeles Times Building was an accident and not a crime’’ 
Such reactions were typical on the part of responsible labor 
leaders throughout the country. These men were amazed, sor- 
rowful, dazed, and angry. Some wanted a refund of money con- 
tributed to the defense. ‘““Hundreds of local unions hastened to 
jump off the McNamara band wagon, each local issuing its own 
renunciatory proclamation to the press:’* No expression of 
opinion could be had from certain Indianapolis and San Fran- 
cisco union officials—not even from O. A. Tveitmoe who had 
offered a $7,500 reward (on behalf of the San Francisco Building 
Trades Council) for the capture of the guilty ones—officials who 
would soon be under federal arrest themselves for complicity in 
the illegal transportation of explosives. 

‘The socialists repudiated the McNamaras as being trade 
unionists; the trade unionists repudiated them as being anar- 
chists; the anarchists repudiated them as being terrorists. . . . 
Only Big Bill Haywood [who had escaped a murder charge in 
the Moyer-Haywood-Pettibone affair in Colorado, in which Dar- 
row was counsel for the defense] stood staunchly by, reiterating, 
‘’’m with the McNamaras and always will be. You can’t view 
the class struggle through the eyes of capitalist-made laws:’”* 

In Los Angeles Job Harriman, a member of the defense 
counsel, learned first about the confession by reading the after- 
noon papers on December 1. Harriman’s followers littered the 
gutters with the buttons they had been wearing which read: 
‘McNamaras Not Guilty! Vote For Harriman” At a meeting in 


3Irving Stone, Clarence Darrow for the Defense (New York, Doubleday, 1941). 
“Irving Stone, op. cit. 
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Labor Temple members of the Los Angeles Typographical Union 
declared themselves duped and betrayed. Crowds outside talked 
of organizing necktie parties for the McNamaras and for 
Darrow. 

Not only were the McNamara brothers rejected by labor. 
Darrow suffered the same fate and was accused of “aiding and 
abetting the conspiracy by which labor was deceived into sup- 
port of the dynamiters:’ 

Sentence upon the McNamaras was pronounced by Judge 
Borwell the morning of December 5, 1911. This was election 
day. While the voters went to the polls to administer a defeat to 
Harriman and his Socialist ticket, James got life, John 15 years. 
Both were to be sent to California’s state prison at San Quentin. 
So great had been the crowd which early stormed the streets, 
grounds, and corridors leading to the Hall of Records that a 
last-minute decision was made to impose sentence in Depart- 
ment Twelve in the Hall of Justice. This building stood im- 
mediately behind the Temple Street Jail and was connected by a 
high “Bridge of Sighs” over which the prisoners could be led 
from their cells directly to the courtroom. Word of the change 
got to the crowd and soon the Courthouse grounds—across from 
the jail—were massed with spectators. Forty or more special 
officers and deputy sheriffs kept the crowd in motion at Temple 
and Buena Vista streets, just outside the jail. Most of the news- 
papermen and photographers could not break through into the 
Hall of Justice. There were many fist fights. Several cameramen 
climbed the coping of the jail wall. Inside the jail all the pris- 
oners began to yell and, as one reporter described it, the howling 
“swelled in volume until it took on the semblance of the cry 
of a pack of wolves hunting down their prey?’ 

In the afternoon, just before he went for a long drive in the 
country, Judge Bordwell issued a statement to the press. It was 
largely for the purpose, he said, of correcting misconceptions 
due to an article appearing in the Los Angeles Express over the 
signature of magazine writer Lincoln Steffens, who claimed to 
have worked busily to get both sides to accept the principle of 
the Golden Rule and to compromise the McNamara case. J udge 
Bordwell said: 
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In the first place the claim or suggestion that the termination of the 
cases was due to the efforts of himself and other outsiders who under- 
took to influence the officers of the court—other than the judge—is 
without justification in fact. 

I wish also to denounce the claim of that gentleman, and of other 
persons for him, that the change of the pleas in these cases from not 
guilty to guilty was due to his efforts, as groundless and untrue. He is 
correct in the statement that the court was not a party to any negotia- 
tions for what he terms a ‘compromise’ of these cases; but there is no 
ground for any claim that he induced the prosecution to come to an 
agreement in the matter. The District Attorney acted entirely without 
regard to Mr. Steffens and on lines decided upon before the latter ap- 
peared on the scene. 

As to the defense, the public can rely on it that the developments 
of last week as to bribery and attempted bribery of jurors were the 
efficient causes of the change of pleas which suddenly brought these 
cases to an end. The District Attorney could have had J. B. Mc- 
Namara’s plea of guilty long ago if he had been willing to dismiss 
the case against his brother, but he refused, insisting that the latter 
was guilty and should suffer punishment. 

The first proposition from those interested in the defense was that 
J. B. McNamara should change his plea from not guilty to guilty on 
condition that he should not be sentenced to death, and that his 
brother should go free. The District Attorney would not agree. After- 
wards emissaries from the defense brought to the District Attorney the 
proposition that J. B. McNamara would plead guilty and be sentenced 
to death, if the court so ordered, provided that his brother should be 
saved. But the District Attorney still would not agree. Those interested 
in the defense continued to urge his acceptance of the last proposition 
for ten days or more, and until the bribery development revealed the 
desperation of the defense and paralyzed the effort to save J. J. Mc- 
Namara by sacrificing his brother. Then it was that the change of 
the pleas of these men was forthcoming. 


Judge Walter Bordwell’s blunt statement, apparently over- 
looked by writers and historians, directly linked the disclosure 
of attempted jury tampering with the final form of the change 
in pleas of the McNamaras. It contradicted the statement by 
Darrow made the day his clients pleaded guilty. Asked then by 
a newsman whether the arrest, for bribery, of Bert Franklin— 
an investigator representing Darrow—had anything to do with 
the confessions, Darrow replied: “Not a thing!” 

Before going into the bribery trials which followed on the 
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heels of the McNamaras’ confession and which put Darrow 
nationally on the spot again, certain background events should 
be touched upon briefly. These include the causes leading up 
to the dynamiting of the Times, the uncovering of the dyna- 
miters, the extent of the dynamite conspiracy, and what hap- 
pened between the arrest of the McNamaras and their confession 
of guilt. 

The battle between organized labor and Harrison Gray Otis 
began in 1890 when his own typographers struck for a continua- 
tion of boom-time wages, recognition of the union, and the 
closed shop. Otis, then sole owner of the Times, imported non- 
union printers from Kansas City, broke the strike, and vowed he 
would never again hire a union member. 

Otis was a veteran of fifteen Civil War battles and at heart 
remained a warrior the rest of his life. As a journalist he was 
pugnacious, vituperative, and uncompromising—no matter 
what cause he espoused or opposed. His crusade against labor 
unions he made a “holy war: He fought year in and year out 
to maintain the open shop in Los Angeles and to make his town 
the citadel of “industrial freedom” In this he was aided by the 
local Merchants and Manufacturers Association whose mem- 
bers at that time either saw eye-to-eye with the hard-bitten war- 
rior or had such pressure brought upon them that they re- 
adjusted their sights. His own home he named The Bivouac and 
his personal stationery bore that label. The Times Building re- 
sembled a medieval fortress and it was adorned by an eagle with 
outspread wings. As a business man Otis gained the reputation, 
among his associates, of being dictatorial rather than wise. He 
was a man they had to handle with care and to whom they never 
gave an outright no. When he acquired Harry Chandler as a 
son-in-law, however, he acquired a good business counsellor. 
Chandler was a man who would help put the Tires on a solid 
financial foundation—a newspaper that today, in the hands of 
successor Chandlers, has completely discarded “‘fire-eating jour- 
nalism.”’ 

Throughout the years Otis fought without giving quarter. He 
hated and was hated. He was successful in keeping unionism out 
of Los Angeles and in helping Los Angeles industrialists win © 
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such strikes as came their way. Meanwhile San Francisco was 
developing into the most strongly unionized city in America. 

In a period of journalistic vituperation, which today can be 
looked back upon largely with amusement, the Times—if it 
spoke softly—called George Alexander (later Mayor Alex- 
ander) a “venerable political mountebank’’; the Lincoln-Roose- 
velt League the “Link-Rooster party”; E. T. Earl ““Toopious Earl” 
and a “greedy old sinner’; Meyer Lissner “Three-Ball Liss- 
nerski”’; Francis J. Heney “Jawsmith Heney’”; Marshall Stim- 
son “poor little two-cent Mush Stimson”; Chester Rowell “Chat- 
tering Chet” and the “agent of decomposed reform’; Thomas 
Woolwine “a featherhead’’; John D. Works a “political fraud’; 
and Fred C. Wheeler “‘a candidate for office every time he gets 
his hair cut or takes a bath’ 

When the Timnes saw fit to be more outspoken, however, as 
in its battle igen unionism or unionists, it called its opponents 


psiugpers; “rowdies,’ “bullies, “‘gas-pipe ruffians;’ ‘wolves,’ 
“toughs,’ “brutes,” “organized ruffianism;’ “organized rowdy- 
ok Sag aR ss, “anion robbers and naeueee, ‘“‘anarchists,’ 


“union loafers,’ “blatherskites; “pinheads,’ “skunks,’ and 
“beaters up?’ 

By 1910 “‘the labor situation in Los Angeles had begun to 
assume the ugly characteristics of a class war. . . . A series of 
strikes involving Mexican laborers on the electric railways, and 
the brewery, leather, and metal trades employees, gave some 
indication of the tenseness of the situation. .. . By June every 
metal trades plant in Los Angeles was involved in the strike, 
and both sides were making preparations to fight the issue out 
to the bitter end?” 

San Francisco unions backed the Los Angeles strikers, for 
they feared the open shop would be introduced into their own 
city unless there could be equalization—through unionization 
—of wages and working conditions between the two competing 
cities. “Such powerful labor leaders in San Francisco as Tom 
Mooney, ‘Pinhead’ McCarthy, O. A. Tveitmoe and Anton Jo- 
hannsen were sent down to Los Angeles as General Staff?’ 

5Cleland, op. cit. 

6Stone, op. cit. 
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McCarthy’s visit in February of 1910 had caused the Times in 
its Sunday issue of February 20 to state, on its “Workers Page”: 


The effect of this anarchistic individual’s pernicious influence is al- 
ready felt here. There are at least three branches of industry threat- 
ened by his determination to use workingmen as so many stepping 
stones to personal advancement. When Pinhead McCarthy comes to 
town to help the unionites dedicate their graveyard called “Labor 
Temple; there will be agitation started among the employees of the 
railway companies, among the members of the theatrical houses and 
among the printers. 


When the Los Angeles City Council passed an anti-picketing 
ordinance, it was challenged by the strikers. There were many 
arrests. Bitterness and violence increased month by month. 

It was at this climactic period that the extremist leaders of 
the International Association of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers took a hand in the Los Angeles situation. For over three 
years they had been directing from their Indianapolis head- 
quarters a secret terrorist campaign, causing nearly one hundred 
explosions through the use of dynamite time-bombs placed by 
experienced saboteurs. This campaign was directed largely 
against the bridges and buildings, steel construction projects, 
put up by non-union labor hired through the contracting firms 
that composed the National Erectors Association. One of their 
principal saboteurs was Ortie McManigal whose later arrest and 
confession led to the exposure of the whole program. He ad- 
mitted personally taking part in 21 dynamiting jobs—time, 
place, and details specified—between June, 1907 and April, 
1911. 

In the Los Angeles dynamitings, as elsewhere, the secretary 
of the ironworkers’ association, John J. McNamara, chose the 
buildings to be destroyed and assigned the men to prepare and 
plant the bombs. Naturally the Times Building was the chief 
Los Angeles target, though other Los Angeles buildings were on 
the list. As instructed, John’s brother James proceeded to San 
Francisco and called on labor leader O. A. Tveitmoe, later re- 
ferred to by Detective Burns as the “brains behind the Times 
explosion.” With two aids, James bought five hundred pounds 
of high-powered explosives from the Giant Powder Company’s 
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factory at Point Pinole, transferred them across the bay, and 
stored them in a rented house in South San Francisco. Taking 
dynamite with him in a suitcase, he went to Los Angeles and 
located the Times Building at First and Broadway. Behind this 
stone-trimmed, brick structure was “Ink Alley,’ a small entrance 
for barrels of ink. In this area, on the night of September 30, 
1910, James B. McNamara deposited his suitcase. It contained 
a time-bomb—the explosive being “80 percent nitroglycerin” — 
set to go off at 1 a.m. The explosion actually took place seven 
minutes past the hour. In a few moments the entire building 
was ablaze and those unfortunate men who were trapped inside 
were cremated alive. 

Shortly afterward Harry E. Andrews, managing editor of 
the Times, issued a statement that “the Times Building was 
destroyed this morning by the enemies of industrial freedom by 
dynamite bombs and fire” The accompanying account of the 
explosion—appearing in the issue of the Timmes rushed out from 
a reserve auxiliary plant—stated that “the dry, snappy sound 
left no room to doubt of its origin in dynamite’ 

A few hours later Mayor Alexander employed the nationally 
famous detective William J. Burns to work on the case—with 
District Attorney Fredericks in charge. Burns already repre- 
sented the National Erectors Association and was familiar with 
the type of bombs that had been used on the Association’s con- 
struction projects. At the same time, the Merchants and Man- 
ufacturers Association raised a special fund of $100,000 which 
it placed at the disposal of Earl Rogers, who was hired to run 
down the criminals responsible and who was made a special 
deputy district attorney. Rogers and Burns, bitter enemies dur- 
ing the San Francisco graft cases, now worked hand in hand. 

Immediately after leaving Ink Alley, James McNamara had 
placed time-bombs at The Bivouac, Otis’ home on Wilshire 
Boulevard near Westlake Park (now MacArthur Park), and at 
the home of the zealous secretary of the Merchants and Man- 
ufacturers Association, Felix J. Zeehandelaar. The bomb placed 
at Otis’ home exploded while being carried away by officer 
Rico. The other bomb was preserved and furnished the clues 
by which Rogers and Burns traced the dynamite to the factory 
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on San Francisco Bay which sold the explosives to McNamara. 
It was of the type used in the campaign against the National 
Erectors Association. 

While detectives were hot on the trail, national, state, and 
local union leaders refused to accept the Times’ charges. In- 
stead, they developed the theory that escaping gas, rather than 
dynamite, was responsible for the explosion, for the main gas 
supply pipe extended through “Ink Alley” The accusations of 
the Times, organized labor came nationally to believe, were 
‘deliberately designed to blacken the reputation of the unions 
with the American people”? Some extremists among them went 
further and believed Otis planned the explosion himself. Among 
the latter was Socialist Eugene V. Debs who on October 15 
first published the thesis that “union-haters blew up the Times 
as part of their anti-union activity.’ The committee appointed 
on October 4 by the California State Federation of Labor to 
investigate the circumstances of the Times disaster brought in its 
report on October 26. Published in newspaper format, the re- 
port upheld the gas explosion theory, was headed “Otis Is the 
Criminal? and charged Otis with exploiting the dynamite idea 
to further a campaign against the 20,000 union men and wo- 
men in Los Angeles and the 150,000 throughout California. 

In December John J. McNamara sent Ortie McManigal to 
finish the dynamite jobs planned for Los Angeles and so auspi- 
ciously begun by James McNamara. McManigal had instruc- 
tions to blow up the Times auxiliary plant, the Baker Iron Works, 
the Llewellyn Iron Works, and two buildings still under con- 
struction: the Alexandria Hotel and the Hall of Records. (In 
the latter building the McNamara trial was later held.) After- 
ward, McManigal would have outlined to him a plan for bomb- 
ing the Los Angeles Aqueduct and the burning of a large part of 
Los Angeles. McManigal arrived in Los Angeles with plenty 
of dynamite, which he cached temporarily while visiting such 
tourist spots as Mission San Gabriel and the Crawston Ostrich 
Farm. He did not overlook mailing souvenirs of his visits to 


his wife. On Christmas Eve he dynamited the Llewellyn Iron 


‘The Darrow Bribery Trial (Patrick H. Ford, Editor), Whittier, 1956. 
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On June 5, 1888 the Los Angeles Bar Association was reorganized. The fol- 
lowing day The Daily Court Journal carried a full account of the meeting. 
(Courtesy Robert E. Work, managing editor Los ANGELEs DAILy JOURNAL). 


Judge Walter Van Dyke helped in the reorganization of the Los Angeles 
Bar Association in 1888. After serving as a Superior Court judge (1888- 
1898) he was a justice of California’s Supreme Court (1898-1905). (Photo 
courtesy Security First National Bank). 


Judge Erskine Mayo Ross’ career included serving on California’s Supreme 
Court, the United States District Court (Southern District), and the United 
States Court of Appeals (Ninth Circuit). Judge Ross came to Los Angeles 
in 1868 and a decade later helped found the Los Angeles Bar Association. 
(Photo courtesy Security First National Bank). 


Major Horace Bell, famous author of Reminiscences of a Ranger, a book 
devoted to roistering days in Los Angeles in the 1850s, later became a 
lawyer and crusading editor. (Photo courtesy Title Insurance and Trust 
Company ). 


The Spring Street home of a leading Los Angeles attorney, Henry T. 
Hazard, who served as mayor of the city in 1889-1892. (Lithograph, 1880, 
from Thompson & West’s HISTORY OF LOS ANGELES COUNTY). 
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The Downey Block on Main Street, in Los Angeles, ready for occupancy in 
1872, had second floor offices rented by lawyers, physicians, surveyors, and 
notaries. (Lithograph, 1880, from Thompson d& West's History or Los 
ANGELES COUNTY). 
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While the McDonald Block on Main Street was a favorite with Los Angeles 
attorneys in 1880, the name of one law firm only, Judson, Gillette & Gibson, 
was shown on a window in this lithograph which appeared in Thompson 
& West’s History of Los Angeles County. This one firm subscribed to the 
history. The other firms were non-subscribers and were, accordingly, 
represented by blank windows. 


Spring Street, Los Angeles, in the early 1890s, was the business center. 
(Looking south toward the Nadeau Hotel.) (Photo courtesy Title Insurance 
and Trust Company ). 
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Judge Lucien Shaw, who went from the Superior Court to the California 
Supreme Court, serving as Chief Justice 1921-23. For two years, 1901 and 
1902, he was president of the Los Angeles Bar Association. (Courtesy 


Security First National Bank). 


The Red Sandstone Courthouse, as seen from Temple and New High streets, 
opened for business August 10, 1891. Adjoining it on the south (left) was 


the County Jail. 


KEY FIGURES IN THE CLARENCE DARROW BRIBERY TRIAL 


A composite photograph by R. Stagg. 


(Reading left to right): 
Standing: Earl Rogers (chief defense counsel for Darrow), Bert Franklin - 


(star witness for prosecution), W. Joseph Ford (Chief Deputy District At- 
torney), Horace H. Appel (defense counsel), Clarence Darrow. 


Seated: Superior Court Judge George H. Hutton. Center, beneath bench: 
John D. Fredericks, Dist. Atty., Arthur Keetch, Deputy Dist. Atty. Fore- 
ground, three labor leaders: Olaf A. Tveitmoe, Anton Johannsen, P. H. 
McCarthy. (Photo courtesy Judge James H., Pope, to whom it was given in 
1955 by Patrick H. Ford). 


Works. While planting the bomb for this affair he was wounded 
in his hand and leg by the accidental explosion of detonating 
caps—so gave up the rest of his ambitious program and returned 
to Indianapolis (after a stopover in San Francisco to visit his 
playmates) to continue his dynamiting routine in other cities. 

On April 12, 1911, McManigal and James B. McNamara were 
arrested in Detroit by Burns operatives—after amazing adven- 
tures in sleuthing—and were taken to Chicago. There Mc- 
Manigal presently made his full confession, at first unbeliev- 
able, implicating both McNamara brothers and revealing the 
national dynamiting conspiracy. The prisoners were taken to 
Indianapolis, where John J. McNamara was also arrested, April 
22, on a warrant issued by Governor Thomas R. Marshall. All 
three were turned over to California officials and rushed under 
heavy guard to Los Angeles—an action that because of its “in- 
formality” was immediately labeled “kidnapping” 

The men and women of organized labor throughout the na- 
tion rushed to the defense. They believed the McNamaras had 
not only been kidnapped but were being railroaded to the gal- 
lows on manufactured evidence. The raising of a defense fund 
was begun by the workingmen of America and labor sympa- 
thizers. Clarence Darrow, regarded as the brilliant defender of 
the rights of the workingman as well as the country’s best crimi- 
nal lawyer, was drafted to defend the prisoners. He was given a 
retainer fee of $50,000 and an expense account of $200,000 or 
more. 

In this case, already an international cause célébre, the pros- 
ecution was handled by District Attorney John D. Fredericks. 
His principal aid was W. Joseph Ford, chief deputy district at- 
torney, a man who had been admitted to the California bar in 
1899, had been assistant prosecuting attorney in 1907-09, had 
been a deputy since 1909, and who was a book lover and scholar. 
Deputy District Attorney Arthur Keetch, who had been on the 
district attorney’s staff since 1907, aided in the prosecution. 
With the consent of Fredericks, the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association retained Oscar Lawler, who had been United 
States Attorney for the Southern District of California, to assist 
the district attorney and his staff in assembling facts and pre- 
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paring them for presentation. In addition there was Special 
Deputy Earl Rogers, whose setting forth of the case to the grand 
jury resulted in indictments against the McNamara brothers, 
McManigal, and others. 

For the defense, Darrow’s chief and only active assistant was 
LeCompte Davis. Davis was a keen-minded and an extremely 
able man who had practiced law in Kentucky before coming to 
California, had been a deputy district attorney in Los Angeles 
County, was a member of the firm of Davis and Rush, had acted 
as attorney for Otis, and had been involved in important cases 
such as the Oregon Land Fraud Case. Darrow’s other aids were 
largely chosen to attract local or California sympathy: J oseph 
Scott, the city’s leading Catholic attorney “whose presence in 
the case;’ as stated by Irving Stone, “would swing sentiment 
toward the Irish Catholic McNamaras”; Judge Cyrus McNutt, 
pro-labor and an authority on Indiana law; and Job Harriman, 
Socialist leader and candidate for mayor, who had come to Cali- 
fornia from Indiana in 1886, knew the California labor situa- 
tion, was an idealist and a likeable man, but—according to 
Davis in a 1958 interview—‘“‘was not much of a lawyer’ 

Between the jailing of the McNamaras in April and the begin- 
ning of the trial in October the national uproar over the case 
continued. May Day of 1911 was “McNamara Day;’ with de- 
monstrations held throughout the United States. In Los Angeles 
20,000 men marched by the jail on Temple Street, shouting and 
carrying banners protesting the “frame-up:’ Thousands of let- 
ters, with funds, kept pouring into Darrow’s headquarters in the 
Higgins Building at Second and Main. The country was sup- 
plied with McNamara buttons, McNamara stamps, newsletters, 
and speakers by the A.F of L. The local Socialist movement took 
on great strength, stimulated by the McNamara affair and by 
the inflammatory Appeal to Reason which was published in 
Girard, Kansas. Each week forty thousand copies of this news- 
paper were distributed in Los Angeles. Eugene V. Debs was its 
special contributor. The Young Peoples’ Socialist League was 
increasingly active, their members (called Ypsels) meeting, 
singing, marching, wearing red armbands. Alexander Irvine, 
ex-clerical rabble-rouser, was imported to run the Harriman 
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campaign. He conducted meetings nightly at which Otis, Alex- 
ander (the “Goo-goo” mayor), and the M. and M. (Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association) were blasted and the innocence 
of the McNamaras proclaimed. At the opposition meetings, the 
frightened Good Government people—the Goo-goos—could only 
sing Alexander’s Rag Time Band, with appropriate changes in 
words. 

In the midst of all this Darrow had been able to find no loop- 
holes in the confession of Ortie McManigal. He had sent out 
nearly a hundred investigators to check on the explosions over 
the United States. What these men found bore out McManigal’s 
statements. Darrow worked furiously on the wife and uncle of 
McManigal to get their aid in inducing Ortie to recant. In vain! 
He had other men developing the gas explosion theory and was 
prepared to blow up a small model of the Times Building in 
court to prove gas was the villain. 

Prosecution and defense spied on each other. Each side 
learned daily what the other was doing. One of Darrow’s secre- 
taries turned out to be a Burns detective and one of Fredericks’ 
deputies was on Darrow’s payroll. “Before long;’ Irving Stone 
could write in his sympathetic biography of Darrow, “some of 
the private detectives were drawing three separate salaries, 
passing around their information in a daisy chain.’ 

The pro-McNamara frenzy increased as the Appeal to Reason 
announced week by week progress in its campaign to run down 
and name the person who should be indicted—with Otis—for 
the explosion. Finally its roving correspondent George Shoaf 
was “slugged” and “disappeared,” leaving a letter which was 
reproduced in the Appeal of September 2, 1911. It stated: “I 
have the evidence for which I have been searching so long, and 
it is sufficient to warrant the immediate indictment of Tom 
Ricco, a half-breed Mexican [presumably Tom Rico, Los Angeles 
police detective], and Harrison Gray Otis, for the destruction 
of the Times Building. . . . I have convincing evidence against 
them.’ In the same issue Debs, who had been the first to charge 
Otis with the crime, wrote an appeal headed “Wanted—A Few 
Men Not Afraid to Die” It began: “The legal machinery of 
Morgan, Guggenheim and Company has been set to stretch 
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the necks of the McNamara brothers until they are dead. They 
are not to be tried but killed’ Debs went on to call for a general 
strike to “paralyze the plutocracy from coast to coast” and “to 
roll up a united Socialist vote in California that will shake the 
Pacific coast like an earthquake. . . . Let the striking toilers of 
the Pacific coast raise the red standard of revolt, and the workers 
in all other states fall in line and swell the hosts of American 
freeman in their fight to rescue their kidnapped brothers from 
the clutches of a murderous plutocracy!”’ 

When the case came to trial on October 11, with the selection 
of a jury the first procedure, the prosecution still needed evi- 
dence to clinch the testimony of Ortie McManigal. That evi- 
dence, it was fair to assume, lay in the vaults of the Iron Workers 
headquarters in Indianapolis. Because of the political influence 
of the labor leaders in Indiana, Fredericks had not been able to 
get the cooperation of Indiana state authorities. As told by 
Alfred Cohn and Joe Chisholm—and by Oscar Lawler—it was 
decided to appeal to President Taft, then on a political tour of 
the West.* A conference was arranged during the President’s 
short visit in Los Angeles. It was held the afternoon of October 
17 in an upstairs room in the home of Dr. Edwards, Taft’s 
brother-in-law, after a social function given in the President’s 
honor. At the secret meeting were the President, General Otis 
and Oscar Lawler. Both Otis and Lawler were prominent Re- 
publicans and Lawler was attorney for the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association. Lawler presented the facts and in 
the interests of justice asked for federal aid in subpoenaing the 
Iron Workers’ vaults in Indianapolis. The United States At- 
torney General, Lawler informed ‘Taft, was empowered to make 
the seizure. On the assurance that there had been violation of 


8See Claremont Quarterly, Winter 1959, Claremont, California, which contains 
Oscar Lawler’s account of the Times dynamiting. It was composed from memory, for 
his written memoranda were destroyed in August, 1919, when Lawler’s own home 
was bombed by the paramour of a disgruntled litigant. Also see interview with Law- 
ler by Gene Blake in Los Angeles Times of January 19, 1959, in which Darrow was 
described by the attorney as “shrewd, but a thoroughly unscrupulous scamp”’ In an 
interview with Lawler by the author on September 3, 1959, the whole affair of the 
Times dynamiting and the Darrow bribery trials were reviewed. Other interviews on 
the same subject were held by the author with Judge James H. Pope who covered the 
trials as a newspaper reporter. 
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federal law, the President agreed that justice must take its 
course . The next day, under Attorney General Wickersham’s 
orders, federal officers entered the Indianapolis headquarters. 
The contents of the offices—telltale letters, books, clippings, 
together with a basement cache of dynamite—were taken, and 
overwhelming evidence obtained to back up the McManigal 
confession, not only as it related to the Los Angeles dynamiting 
but as to the nation-wide conspiracy as well. This proof doomed 
the McNamaras. 

When the trial began, Clarence Darrow walked into court 
“a beaten man”—to quote his biographer’s phrase—for he 
knew, even if possibly his aids did not know, that his clients 
were guilty as charged. The selection of a jury proceeded. Day 
after day Darrow prolonged each questioning of a prospective 
juror in the hope that some logical means of defense might 
develop. 

Both the prosecution and defense had a staff of investigators 
to check on the venire lists from which possible jurors could be 
selected. When a list was made available, investigators went 
over every name and interviewed each man to find out his at- 
titude toward labor, the M. and M., the Times explosion, and 
the McNamaras. These investigations began even before the 
trial opened, for the first venire lists had been drawn. 

Bert Franklin, a shrewd but enigmatic man with a nine-year 
background of investigation work for the United States mar- 
shal’s and the district attorney’s offices, had been hired by Dar- 
row to head the defense stafl of investigators. On October 6, as 
later told by Oscar Lawler, he went to call at the home of a 
tentatively accepted juror, Robert Bain, a Civil War veteran, 
a carpenter, and an honest man. He talked with Mrs. Bain, 
and offered to advance funds to meet an overdue payment on 
the Bain home if Bain would agree to acquit. She told her hus- 
band, who wanted her to go to the district attorney. Franklin 
said she would go to prison if she did. So the Bains remained 
silent for the time being and Bain was the first juror to be ac- 
cepted by both sides. 

By the first week of November five jurors had been accepted 
and seated. Then on November 4 Bert Franklin approached 
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George Lockwood, former policeman, investigator and jail guard, 
and made him a proposition of cash then and the balance if he 
were accepted and voted for acquittal. Lockwood, whose name 
was on a venire list, wanted to think the matter over. He went 
directly to his friend the district attorney, told him the story— 
even bringing in the fact, it is said, that he would have Robert 
Bain for “company” on the jury. He was advised to go through 
with the deal but to keep Fredericks informed. 

The actual transfer of Lockwood bribe money was an osten- 
tatious affair. It took place on November 28 near a prominent 
downtown corner (Third and Los Angeles), with several of 
Fredericks’ detectives hovering in the vicinity. While under 
observation, Captain C. E. White, Franklin’s friend and deposi- 
tary, handed a five-hundred-dollar bill to Lockwood and held 
back $3,500 for Lockwood’s vote of acquittal. Franklin was in 
a saloon near by. He came out at once to join White and Lock- 
wood. After he and Lockwood had walked a little way down 
Third, he was arrested by Detective Sam Browne—in the pres- 
ence, fantastic though it may seem, of Clarence Darrow himself. 
Darrow had just crossed the street. Franklin was jailed and the 
next day bailed out with a $10,000 check written by Darrow 
against the McNamara defense account. The Franklin arrest, 
according to Lawler, caused Mrs. Robert Bain to go to the district 
attorney with her story of what had happened in her family. 

The selection of McNamara jurymen continued throughout 
November until the McNamaras made their momentous pleas 
of guilty on December 1. 

While the Lockwood affair was in the making, secret con- 
ferences were being held which preceded the McNamara con- 
fessions. There was a week-end meeting (November 19-20) at 
the ranch near San Diego of newspaper publisher E. W. Scripps. 
Present were Scripps, Darrow, and Lincoln Steffens. The latter 
was already convinced of the guilt of the McNamaras, had in- 
terviewed them, hoped to write an article on “Justifiable Dyna- 
miting;’ and proposed to Darrow that a compromise settlement 
be worked out. Scripps was of similar mind and, as reported by 
Irving Stone, made this observation: “There has been war be- 
tween the erectors and the iron-workers; all right, the war is 
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over now; the defeated side should be granted the rights of a 
belligerent under international law’ 

Darrow, realizing the hopelessness of a successful defense, 
grabbed at the compromise idea—if only one could be worked 
out. Steffens agreed to talk to business and political leaders— 
and is said to have discussed his ideas with Meyer Lissner, 
Thomas E. Gibbon, Harry Chandler, and others.°® Steffens wrote 
a series of articles for the Express which began on December 2. 
Darrow approached Davis, who was already under pressure from 
Fredericks to “quit the horseplay” and “get these boys to plead 
guilty”? Darrow called in the influential Fremont Older, editor 
of the San Francisco Bulletin and also Edward Nockels, repre- 
senting the American Federation of Labor, to tell them of the 
“bad” news that the McNamaras were guilty and that a com- 
promise settlement was in the discussion stage. Davis had in- 
sisted that the A.F of L., his employer, be consulted. Job Harri- 
man, however, was not told of the negotiations. 

From then on LeCompte Davis was the intermediary between 
Fredericks and Darrow. He also talked the matter over with 
Harrison Gray Otis, who at first demanded that the McNamaras 
be hung. The two prisoners were in on the discussions too, for 
their consent was necessary to a change of pleas. The arrest of 
Franklin for the attempted bribery of Lockwood did not stop the 
discussions. If anything, it hastened the final form of the con- 
fessions—as indicated by Judge Bordwell’s flat statement to the 
press (already quoted), by Fredericks’ account of what hap- 
pened, by Oscar Lawler’s story of the affair, and by the opin- 
ions of newsmen covering the trial. With the punishment left to 
the court, Fredericks continued to insist that John as well as 
James plead guilty. To accomplish that, Darrow, Davis, Scott, 
McNutt—even Steffens, who was still confident of inaugurating 
an era of the Golden Rule in Los Angeles—met with the Mc- 
Namaras in jail. Davis had to use strategy to get both to plead 
guilty—by suggesting that perhaps it would be best after all for 
both of them to hang and be labor martyrs. 

The final meeting, the morning of the sensational public con- 


®George E. Mowry, The California Progressives (University of California Press, 
1951). 
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fession, was with Judge Bordwell who insisted that John would 
have to take a fifteen-year sentence rather than a ten-year. 

Actually, as Fredericks would point out that very day, the 
McNamaras confessed because they were guilty! Their confes- 
sion of guilt was logical and not at all mysterious. It gave the 
prosecution a victory because it established the truth of the 
prosecution’s charges, it prevented guilty men from continuing 
to be martyrs, it put the guilty in prison, and it ended the pro- 
gram of dynamiting. It gave the defense a victory, for the Mc- 
Namara necks were saved. It gave Los Angeles a victory—in 
the view of conservative citizens—for it insured the defeat of the 
Socialists at the forthcoming election. For organized labor, how- 
ever, the confession was a thirty-year setback. 

Nearly 47 years after the McNamara confessions LeCompte 
Davis could say, with rising voice and with tears springing to his 
eyes: “I saved the lives of the NcNamara boys. It was my great- 
est victory. I was the man. I got Otis to agree. Even though the 
McNamaras had killed all those people, I saved them from 
hanging. The lawyers gave me the credit’’”” 

The two Darrow bribery trials came as an aftermath of the 
confession and the pronouncement of sentence. 

Toward the end of January, 1912, Franklin had pleaded 
guilty to the Lockwood bribery, was fined $4,000—the amount 
of the bribe—and on January 209 testified before the grand jury. 
His testimony implicated Clarence Darrow, and as a result 
Darrow was indicted on charges of attempting to bribe Robert 
Bain and George Lockwood. Darrow surrendered and posted 
$20,000 bail—while the photographers insisted on pose after 

ose. 
e Expecting indictment, Darrow had hired Earl Rogers—to the 
latter’s great delight. Darrow had recently gone to Hanford, a 
central California town, for the express purpose of watching 
Rogers in action. He had long heard that Rogers was one of the 
cleverest criminal lawyers in the country and had wished origi- 
nally that he could be on the McNamara defense staff. He had 
been introduced to Rogers by Fred Harlow in the latter’s popu- 
lar Rathskeller, Spring Street gathering place for personalities 

10From interview with Davis on August 7, 1958, in Los Angeles by author. 
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in the sporting, entertainment, and political worlds. In Hanford 
he saw Rogers in a brilliant performance which resulted in his 
clients’ breaking a will, the purpose of their suit. 

Earl Rogers—true to form—would now work, successfully, to 
save Darrow from the penitentiary. 

Assisting Rogers were Harry Dehm, his associate, who had 
read law in the offices of Bicknell, Gibson, Trask, Dunn & 
Crutcher and who had been admitted to the bar in 1906; Horace 
Appel, a man of experience and ability, famous for his eccen- 
tric appearances in court unshaven and unkempt—in startling 
contrast to “matinee idol” Rogers with his spats, lorgnette, and 
a different suit each day; and young Jerry Giesler, a Rogers’ 
protege destined to become Los Angeles’ leading criminal 
lawyer. 

For the prosecution there were Fredericks, Chief Deputy Dis- 
trict Attorney W. Joseph Ford, and Deputy District Attorney 
Arthur Keetch, who later would serve 16 years as Superior Court 
Judge. 

The Lockwood bribery was chosen first, for to the prosecu- 
tion it seemed a sure case. The trial was before Superior Court 
Judge George Howard Hutton, gentle-mannered, “an angel of 
patience,’ and without experience in criminal trials. It began on 
May 15 and lasted thirteen weeks. During most of that period 
Darrow was in a state of panic, though prodded constantly by 
Rogers to avoid providing the jury with “a portrait of guilt” It 
was a violent, name-calling trial, with every witness called by 
someone else a “liar” and a “perjurer” and with the lawyers 
coming several times close to physical combat. Fredericks in a 
rage picked up an ink-well to throw at Appel, while on another 
occasion Joe Ford lifted a heavy ink bottle to hurl at Rogers. 

The prosecution presented Darrow as an arch criminal. The 
defense portrayed him as a man of honesty and integrity and 
introduced depositions assembled in Chicago by Edgar Lee 
Masters to prove his good character. The prosecution brought 
out the fact—unknown to Davis—that a check for $10,000 made 
out to O. A. Tveitmoe had been cashed at Tveitmoe’s San Fran- 
cisco bank. The funds from this check were used, allegedly by 
Darrow, for the bribery attempts. In defending America’s top 
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criminal lawyer Rogers was in superb form. He was rough on 
Franklin, the prosecution’s star witness, a man of many contra- 
dictory statements, and tried to show him as working for the 
district attorney while actually employed by Darrow. He man- 
handled William J. Burns, but dealt gently with George Lock- 
wood. Whenever Darrow attempted cross-examination and Rog- 
ers thought him faltering he leaped to his feet and took over. 

During the course of the trial Rogers and Darrow had many 
differences as to strategy. They had personal differences, too, 
mainly over finances, for free-spending Rogers never could get 
Darrow to loosen the pursestrings. Judge James H. Pope—a 
newspaper reporter at the time of the trial—quoted Earl Rogers 
as saying then: “Ill never get a cent out of him. He’s used my 
office, my phones, my secretary,’ while Jerry Giesler is remem- 
bered to have said: “All I got from Darrow was an order for a 
$15 suit of clothes:’** An irritation to Darrow was the fact, re- 
layed by his biographer, that “his own attorney believed him 
guilty?’ 

In the final pleas Ford unmercifully flayed Darrow and 
Darrow’s “social crime” philosophy. For the defense Rogers 
“confined himself to logic rather than histrionic spellbinding”’ 
He had a chart hanging from the judge’s bench on which were 
listed the names of the prosecution’s witnesses. With a pointer 
in hand he proceeded one by one to attack the testimony of each 
and to prove a conspiracy against Darrow. Darrow provided 
the sentiment and the tears, and to hear his plea thousands of 
people had fought to get into the courtroom. “I am not on trial 
for having sought to bribe a man named Lockwood; Darrow 
told the jury. “I am on trial because I have been a lover of the 
poor, a friend of the oppressed, because I have stood by Labor 
for all these years: So moving was his argument that several 
jurymen and even the court reporter were sobbing. Darrow 
‘wiped his streaming eyes with a handkerchief until it was a 
sodden ball’”’ and from then on “‘he used the sleeves of his coat 
to mop the undiminished flow of his grief.’ For two days— 
August 14 and 15—he talked. Step by step he went over the 

11From interview with Judge Pope, Los Angeles, 1958, by author. 

12From cited The Darrow Bribery Trial, containing full copy of Darrow’s plea. 
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evidence presented by the prosecution, denounced or belittled 
witnesses who were against him, praised those who were for 
him, and said no man who, like himself, had practiced law for 
35 years could be so stupid as to attempt the kind of public 
bribery with which he had been charged. If “you believe me 
innocent,’ he concluded, “and return a verdict of not guilty in 
this case, I know that from thousands and tens of thousands and 
yea, perhaps of the weak and the poor and the helpless through- 
out the world will come thanks to this jury for saving my liberty 
and my name’ 

Throwing out much of the evidence, Judge Hutton in his in- 
structions to the jury said it was not “the duty of the defendant 
to prove who, if anyone, furnished the money to Franklin for 
the purpose of bribing the juror’ 

The jury was out half an hour, then brought in a verdict of 
not guilty. As one juror later explained it, they believed some- 
one furnished the bribe money but not Darrow. 

Darrow was embraced by his wife, by Judge Hutton, by sev- 
eral jurymen, and for two hours he and his wife were besieged 
by spectators and by friends rushing in from the street who 
wept, laughed, and offered congratulations. Earl Rogers got his 
share, too, and—by mistake—so did some of the staff of the 
district attorney’s office. 

On October 1, 1912—between the Lockwood and the Bain 
bribery trials—a trial was begun in Indianapolis, on 32 indict- 
ments consolidated into one proceeding, involving union officers 
and members charged with the illegal transportation of dyna- 
mite on passenger trains. Thirty-nine of the fifty defendants 
were found guilty. These included Frank Ryan, president of the 
International Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
Herbert S. Hockin, former secretary of that union, Eugene A. 
Clancy and Olaf A. Tveitmoe—the last two being San Francis- 
cans who had collaborated with J. B. McNamara and Ortie 
McManigal. Tveitmoe later got a reversal of verdict because, it 
was stated, part of the Pacific Coast file was missing from the 
files impounded at Indianapolis. He was welcomed back by his 
San Franciscan co-workers. 

In November Darrow was put on trial in Los Angeles for 
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bribing Robert Bain. Bain’s alleged bribery had taken place 
many weeks before the “compromise” talks had been begun. 
Judge Conley of Madera presided. Rogers was ill but stayed with 
the case long enough to cross-examine Lockwood who testified 
against Darrow in this trial also. Rogers’ doctors then put him 
to bed. Appel also withdrew. Judge Powers, a Salt Lake attorney, 
was added to the defense counsel. Giesler stayed on. “Without 
Rogers to restrain him;’ wrote Cohn and Chisholm, ‘‘Darrow did 
what he wanted to do in the first trial. He attempted to condone 
the wholesale destruction of the Times employees as a social 
crime rather than a horrible murder?’ He also defended those 
convicted in the Indianapolis case. The jury disagreed, voting 
eight to four for conviction. The plan for a third trial was 
dropped in December, 1913. Clarence Darrow then returned 
to his home in Chicago—leaving Los Angeles lawyers to discuss 
endlessly and to this day the pros and cons of his guilt or inno- 
cence and the unanswered question: If Darrow was innocent, 


who was guilty?” 


18Hugh Baillie, who covered the Darrow trials for the United Press, gives a brief 
and vivid account in High Tension (N. Y., Harper & Brothers, 1959), in which he 
states flatly he believed Darrow guilty. He bases the statement on the evidence, on 
Darrow’s attitudes and appearance, and on private conversations with Darrow. 
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9 
YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


So rast did Los Angeles fill with people during the early years 
of the twentieth century—many of them immigrant lawyers— 
that in 1912 the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce issued a 
blunt warning: 


This is probably the least promising city of the size in the United States 
for lawyers and other professional men. If you seek employment of 
this kind do not come here. 


In spite of the warning, lawyers kept pouring into Los Angeles. 
These men found California a free and easy state so far as bar 
admission requirements were concerned. They found no state- 
wide bar association of any sort. The Los Angeles Bar Associ- 
ation was apathetic. Few lawyers were interested in needed 
legislation, legal ethics, or discipline. The Association met an- 
nually to elect officers and to pass verbose and flowery resolu- 
tions on the death of colleagues during the year. Occasionally 
they banqueted to honor members of California’s Supreme 
Court on their semi-annual visits to Los Angeles or to hear mi- 
grant celebrities. At these banquets they sometimes burst into 
white ties and black tails. They upheld “the honor and dignity 
of the profession through banquet eating, speech-making and 
other social activities:’? 

The period of 1900 to 1907 was one of drift, so far as the 
organizational life of the Los Angeles Bar Association was con- 

1Quoted by Corrine Lathrop Gilb in her unpublished but valuable thesis, Self-Regu- 


lating Professions and the Public Welfare—A Case Study of the California State Bar 
(Radcliffe College, May 1956). 


2Tbid. 
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cerned. The records of yearly elections have survived. If any 
committee work took place it was almost exclusively in the field 
of grievances claimed against lawyers. Some of the obituarial 
resolutions found their way into histories of the bench and bar 
and into the standard “mugbooks” of the legal profession. 

A pace-setting resolution was drafted by a committee named 
for that purpose when Stephen M. White, “the little giant,’ 
died on February 21, 1901. It was read before a hundred mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Bar Association by President Variel. 
The memorial was unanimously adopted, with the recommen- 
dation that copies be given to the family, to each of the Federal 
and Superior courts in Los Angeles, to the State Supreme Court, 
the State Senate, and the Senate of the United States. It was 
signed by Governor Henry T. Gage, United States Circuit Judge 
Erskine M. Ross, United States District Judge Olin Wellborn, 
Superior Court Judge Lucien Shaw, and seven leading members 
of the Los Angeles Bar. These seven were: John D. Bicknell, 
J. S. Chapman, George J. Denis, R. F del Valle, Robert N. Bulla, 
Charles Monroe, and R. H. EF Variel. Could the rugged but mod- 
est Senator White have read the resolution, he would have 
winced at much of its phraseology, especially this sentence in 
the second paragraph: 


Never since the golden sun of the Occident flamed bright and beck- 
oning upon the flag of our country has any of her notable sons at- 
tained to the commanding eminence which is with common thought 
accorded to the character and achievements of Stephen Mallory 
White. 


These early “obituarial years” have had their lasting effect. 
Even after the Association got into really noteworthy activities, 
even up to the present moment, the board of trustees, the secre- 
tary, the executive secretary, and committees have wrestled 
year in and year out with the problem of drafting resolutions 
on “departed brothers:’ 

No minutes of the board of the Los Angeles Bar Association 
have been found for a date earlier than March 30, 1916.2 The 


’Andrew J. Copp, Jr., admitted to the bar in 1904, and secretary of the Association 
during the five-year period beginning in 1911 (as successor to Thomas W. Robinson) 
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meeting at noon on that day was held in the office of President 
Sheldon Borden in the Stimson Building. The minutes were kept 
by R. H. E Variel, Jr. Much, however, is known of earlier pro- 
ceedings of the board. 

Joseph P. Loeb, admitted to the bar in Los Angeles in 1906, 
attended his first Association meeting in a Superior Court room 
in 1906 or 1907—at which time officers were elected and 
memorial resolutions adopted. He recalls, however, that in the 
next few years the Association acquired the reputation of being 
really active. “W. H. Dehm, Bert Campbell, Bob Variel, and I 
got rambunctious and drafted a revision of bylaws at a special 
meeting called in a private dining room in the Clark Hotel on 
Hill Street.* We thought we should have a committee on ethics 
—following the example set by New York—and so we did. A 
new grievance committee was appointed. I served on this com- 
mittee three years—1912 to 1915—-and was its chairman the 
last year. We listened to complaints against attorneys and we 
recommended disbarments. The procedure was like this: the 
Association filed a complaint in the Superior Court and after a 
hearing the judge would make his decision. When I was chair- 
man we met in my office in the I. W. Hellman Building. Our 
meetings sometimes lasted until midnight or after. Dinner 
meetings of the Association, as I recall it, were in the old City 
Club. We perhaps influenced the beginnings of the voluntary 
state bar association, which began to function in 1909. This 
was the predecessor of the integrated or compulsory state bar 
which came into existence in 1927. In my opinion the Los 
Angeles Bar Association did nothing before 1907:’ Verification 
of the Association’s lack of activity in the years immediately 
preceding 1907 comes from other attorneys who were in practice 


recalls most definitely that he kept minutes of the board of trustees during all that 
time but has no idea what happened to them. He thinks it likely that the Association 
did not begin to keep permanent records before 1916, the year a paid secretary, 
R. H. E Variel, Jr., was appointed and a permanent office established. 


4Interview with Mr. Loeb by author in Los Angeles on August 20, 1958. Mr. Loeb 
has kept his Los Angeles Bar Association file of correspondence covering the years 
1912 to 1921. 
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then and are still in practice: Andrew J. Copp, Jr., admitted in 
1904, and Irving M. Walker, admitted in 1906° 

Loeb’s correspondence in May, 1912, with a San Francisco 
attorney indicates that the Association was making substantial 
progress, even though a handful of members were doing all the 
work. The northern lawyer was asking about entrance examina- 
tions as then given in the Los Angeles district court of appeal 
and as to how influential the Association was in making them 
strict. “I understand from the discussion the other night that a 
great deal has been accomplished toward this end by the Los 
Angeles Bar Association.’ As to Loeb’s stress “upon the neces- 
sity of a good code of ethics for practicing attorneys, the San 
Franciscan commented that “so long as we have such keen com- 
petition among lawyers by reason of their great multitude, it 
will not be difficult for the man with a snide case to find, if not 
an actually snide attorney, at least one who needs the money. I 
believe that all we can hope for as long as the number of lawyers 
continues as great as it is will be to have the best of them be 
evangelists among the great masses of business men®’ 

That the Los Angeles Bar Association was taking the lead in 
California was also shown by a letter from the San Diego Bar 
Association written on March 17, 1915, asking for a summary 
of the procedure followed in Los Angeles on “‘complaints against 
the members of the bar for alleged unprofessional conduct:’ The 
reply, handled by Joseph Loeb, explained the functioning of 
the Los Angeles committee over the previous five or six years. 

In 1915 there was not only a grievance committee, but a 
committee on amendment of laws which called for and followed 
up the suggestions of members for needed changes. There was 
a judiciary committee and one on judicial procedure, a com- 
mittee on legal education, one on admission, and, still another, 
a banquet committee. In the same year a special committee, 
composed of Neil S. McCarthy, Spencer R. Thorpe, and J oseph 
P. Loeb, investigated and made an exhaustive report to the 
board on the practice of Superior Courts throughout California 


*Interview with Mr. Copp and with Mr. Walker, in Los Angeles, on November 11 
and November 4, 1958, by author. 
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in fixing or allowing attorney fees—with specific recommenda- 
tions made. 

A program to make the Association “a leader of thought, 
rather than a dealer in second hand ideas’ was launched in 
the early months of 1916 by the chairman of the publicity 
committee, Frank James of James, Smith & McCarthy. He con- 
ducted a column in the Daily Journal under the title of “Bar 
Association Notes” which appeared Fridays. “We have every- 
thing,’ he wrote, “necessary to make it preeminently the intel- 
lectual leader in the community. ... A prominent lawyer asked 
the writer why he should join the Bar Association, and answered 
himself by saying that the Association never did anything ex- 
cept hold a cold-storage meeting once in a while at which the 
evening was taken up discussing such threadbare subjects as 
Bench and Bar. . . . What is needed is something to put the 
Association in touch with the times. . . . There are many prob- 
lems demanding legal solution. They are being discussed by 
laymen everywhere. What is the Bar Association doing to keep 
abreast of the times? Nothing whatever. . . . Why not imitate 
the City Club... have monthly luncheons, and obtain noted 
speakers on live subjects. .. . At the present time the lawyer 
cannot get anything out of the Association except a gentle re- 
minder to pay his dues and some little protection through the 
Grievance Committee. .. . A real busy lawyer in these days is 
an isolated being. He is not in touch with the world....A 
luncheon devoted to a free for all discussion of the civic duty of 
a lawyer and his failure in this respect would be a great help 
to the lawyer and to the State’ 

Calling for suggestions, Frank James got one from Joseph 
Loeb that the Association’s greatest need was for a secretary 
‘““whose compensation shall be sufficient to enable him to devote 
a large part of his time to our work and who shall organize and 
centralize all of the work of the Association and its numerous 
boards and committees: To carry out this plan, the annual dues 
were raised from three dollars to five dollars—ultimately to 
twenty dollars. R. H. FE Variel, Jr., then acting as secretary, as 
successor to Andrew J. Copp, Jr., became the beneficiary—along 
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with the Association—of these good ideas, with the result that 
he served as a paid secretary until his death in February of 1929 
and that his minutes, kept in typewritten form, remain as a 
record of the activities of the Los Angeles Bar Association dur- 
ing that whole period. The office of the Association, beginning 
in 1916, was Variel’s own law office in the I. W. Hellman Build- 
ing. With a paid secretary and permanent headquarters, the 
Association was really on its way. 

A printed report of the solid accomplishments of 1916 was 
passed out to the trustees at their first meeting in 1917—an “‘in- 
formal, a la carte” dinner meeting held at Christopher’s on 
Broadway. Secretary Variel, in this report, pointed out that the 
Association then had 560 members in good standing. There 
had been five dinner meetings for members during the year, 
guests including the Supreme Court of the State, Hon. Albert J. 
Beveridge, and Hon. Harry Olson. The Association had sent 
twelve delegates to the Convention of the California Bar Associ- 
ation at Del Monte and two delegates to the meeting of the 
American Bar Association at Chicago. Participation in the latter 
meeting came as a result of a letter from Elihu Root, president 
of the ABA, to Oscar Trippet of the LABA, asking for coopera- 
tion. The trustees had had twelve meetings and had cooperated 
with the public defender, the district attorney, and various 
courts and bar associations. The Association’s secretary on June 
1 had become the secretary, also, of the Grievance Committee— 
to centralize activities. The secretary had interviewed 200 per- 
sons on Association affairs, with phone calls totalling over 300 
per month. 

By 1918 the Los Angeles Bar Association felt it could boast 
a bit, for a committee head had this to say to a San Francisco 
attorney friend in a letter written January 17: 

“Without wishing to seem offensively conceited, we believe 
down here that our association ranks among the five most active 
in the country, and we know that we are doing good work, not 
only for ourselves but for the community. . . . For the life of me 
I cannot understand why you San Franciscans don’t get into 
the current. You certainly have the material for a high class 
organization.’ 3 
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With World War I on, members of the Association were called 
upon to furnish legal services free to soldiers and sailors and 
their families who were unable to pay attorney fees. Secretary 
Variel circulated a card on which each member could indicate 
the type of free service he wished to offer. 

Until its work was taken over by the integrated state bar, 
the Grievance Committee not only handled specific complaints 
and sought for more elasticity in the statutory provisions for dis- 
barment but worked to tighten up regulations on the admission 
of lawyers to practice in California. Especially was the commit- 
tee concerned with those who came from outside states or ter- 
ritories where bar admission requirements were extremely lax. 
In Indiana, for example, the only prerequisite then was citizen- 
ship and a client. In Alaska, it is related, a certain judge was 
accustomed to ask each morning: “Anyone want to be admitted 
to practice law?” If someone did, the judge would announce: 
“All right, you’re admitted” Prior to January 1, 1918, a Cali- 
fornia applicant for admission had only to take an oral examina- 
tion in open court and to “produce satisfactory testimonials of a 
good moral character:’ Before 1919 an out-of-state applicant 
need only show his license and “satisfactory evidence of good 
moral character; though “the Court may examine the applicant 
as to his qualifications:’ Ordinarily the out-of-state attorney 
had only to submit his license and the recommendations of a 
California lawyer friend. This was called being admitted “on 
motion.’ 

Since 1850 California applicants for admission to practice in 
all the courts of the state had gone before California’s Supreme 
Court for their examinations—which were oral. Andrew J. 
Copp, Jr., recalls that in 1904 he went with considerable trepi- 
dation before the seven justices sitting 17 banc in the Supreme 
Court Room on the top floor of the Bullard Block in Los Angeles. 
Judge Lucien Shaw conducted the examination, though the 
other justices could have questioned Copp had they wished. Copp 
had excellent educational qualifications acquired in Boston, 
Stanford, and Michigan. Judge Shaw asked, “How do you start 
a civil action?” The correct answer was given. Then, “How do 
you start a criminal action?” This time the wrong answer was 
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given, but the error was passed over. Other questions were asked. 
Mostly, Copp felt that the justices were sizing up his back- 
ground, rather than paying attention to his answers. They were 
impressed by the degrees he had obtained and, above all, by 
the fact that for the last month he had been working in the 
office of Oscar Lawler who was a strict disciplinarian. 

Irving M. Walker likes to tell—with tongue in cheek—a story 
illustrating the informality of admission procedure at this time. 
He came from Kentucky to Los Angeles and was admitted to 
the bar of California in 1906 after studying law in the office of 
Frank J. Thomas. Young Walker went before George Hugh 
Smith, Justice of the Court of Appeals, Second Appellate Dis- 
trict, who conducted the examination. Only the year before the 
law had been changed to require that examinations be conducted 
‘‘by the justices of one of the district courts of appeal,’ instead 
of by Justices of the Supreme Court or by Supreme Court com- 
missioners. Justice Smith—Colonel Smith—was a graduate of 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Virginia, had fought 
throughout the Civil War in the Confederate Army, had prac- 
ticed law in Virginia, and had come to Los Angeles in 1869, 
becoming a member of the firm of Glassell, Chapman & Smith. 
At the examination Walker was seated between a native of 
Vermont and a native of Maine, both applicants. Colonel Smith, 
calling first on the Vermont man to stand up, noticeably shud- 
dered as he heard the Yankee accent. Then the Maine-born 
applicant rose to his feet and Colonel Smith, whose white hair 
curled over his collar, was compelled to listen to a down-east 
drawl. Finally Walker was asked to stand. Colonel Smith 
glanced through the applicant’s papers. Then followed this ex- 
amination—which gets better each time Irving Walker tells 
the story. “Mr. Walker, I see you were born in Kentucky! Am I 
correct, sir?”’ “Yes, sir?’ “I note your father, sir, was born in the 
state of Virginia’’ “Yes, sir?’ Walker replied. “I observe, sir, you 
were graduated from the University of Virginia with a degree 
of B.A. Is that right?” “Yes, sir:’ Colonel Smith gathered up the 
papers. “Mr. Walker,’ he said, “Is it your desire to practice in 
the state of California?” “Yes, sir?’ ‘““Well, I don’t see any reason 
why you shouldn't.’ That was all, and Irving Walker was in! 
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The immigration of lawyers from the “free and easy”’ states 
to Los Angeles—in spite of the warning of the Chamber of 
Commerce—and their quick and informal admission to practice 
in California posed problems for California communities and 
for the Los Angeles Bar Association. In 1917, for the first time, 
proof of having studied law for a definite period was required 
of California applicants, and part of the examination had to be 
in writing. (These requirements went into effect J anuary 1, 
1918.)° In 1919, a board of bar examiners was created—its mem- 
bers to be appointed by the Supreme Court of California.” The 
Los Angeles Bar Association could take partial credit for these 
steps forward. From 1919 to the present time, admission rules 
and requirements were progressively tightened and are today 
governed by the provisions of California’s Business and Profes- 
sional Code. 

After the State Bar succeeded to the work of the Grievance 
Committee, the Association continued to watch closely the state’s 
efforts in the field of discipline. It was critical at first, finding, 
in its special committee’s report of April 4, 1929, that the board 
of governors was lenient—so much so it feared the public would 
regard the state’s activities as “ineffectual” In time, however, 
members of the Association generally accepted the view that 
the disciplinary function “‘can be performed far more efficiently 
by the integrated state bar, which possesses the power to enforce 
its recommendations:’* Some of the older members, however, 
may still feel that the state is slow in acting while the LABA 
was quick to act. 

6The code provisions for admission between 1905 and 1918 were: “Every applicant 
for admission as an attorney or counselor must produce satisfactory testimonials of a 
good moral character and undergo a strict examination in open court as to his qualifi- 
cations by the justices of one of the district courts of appeal:’ Under the phrase “strict 
examination;’ a written examination could be required, but the law did not demand it. 
Judge James H. Pope recalls taking his examination in 1915 before Justices Shaw, 
James, and Conrey. The first day was given over to a written examination and the 
second to an oral—both held in the auditorium of the Los Angeles High School on 


Fort Moore Hill. A large audience was present, made up of families of applicants and 
others interested. 


7Sections 276 and 279, Code of Civil Procedure, as amended in 1895, 1905, 1917, and 
1919. 

8Clinton Clad and Harned Pettus Hoose, ‘““The Organized Bar in Los Angeles,’ Los 
Angeles Bar Bulletin, October, 1952. 
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Second only to the Grievance Committee in the extent of its 
activity was that of the Committee on the Unlawful Practice of 
Law, created in 1916 and functioning to the present. Its work 
has had a fundamentally dramatic aspect, since it involved the 
continuing existence of the profession itself in the face of grow- 
ing lay practice. Its story, together with that of the various steps 
taken by the Association to protect the practice of law and to 
create public good will toward the members of the bar, is re- 
served for the succeeding chapter. 

At least by 1916 the Los Angeles Bar Association had estab- 
lished for itself the course—continually widening—that it has 
followed to the present. Governed by a board of trustees and 
working through committees, it has coordinated its efforts with 
those of other bar groups—county, state, national—and has 
continued to perform many useful functions for the lawyers of 
the area, drawing them together into a cohesive group and 
bettering their professional activities in general. No attempt 
will be made here to report the year-by-year story of the Asso- 
ciation, but only to point out historical landmarks and specific 
achievements. 

Surely a landmark meeting was that in celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the organized bar in Los Angeles. It was 
held December 20, 1928 in the banquet rooms of the Chamber 
of Commerce. As reported by the Daily Journal, after the “‘social 
contact” hour, 368 members of the Los Angeles Bar sat down 
to dinner, 40 more drifted in later, and “the rest of the bar 
were sound asleep’ The entertainment, as provided by Chair- 
man Joe Crider, Jr., consisted of girls and good food—the girls 
coming in “spangles and smiles, mostly smiles”—together with 
talks by men who had forty or more years of practice before the 
local bar. Ninety-year-old J udge R. M. Widney, J. A. Anderson, 
Senator R. EF del Valle, J udge Lucien Shaw, Jackson A. Graves, 
and E. W. Sargent were among them. A younger attorney, 
Arthur M. Ellis, whose special interests were in local history 
and in fine printing, gave an illustrated talk on early days which 
received the warm compliments of President Hubert T. Morrow. 
The meeting was significant in its recognition of 1878 as the 
beginning year of the Los Angeles Bar Association. 
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An important landmark in the history of the Los Angeles 
Bar Association was reached in 1919, when it decided to cam- 
paign for judicial candidates receiving Association endorsement 
—and thus to keep judges mostly out of politics. The board of 
trustees was given the authority, provided a plebiscite by secret 
ballot of practicing lawyers in the Los Angeles area showed 
that these candidates represented the choice of the majority. 
To illustrate the power of the Association in the community: a 
summary made 32 years later showed that over ninety per cent 
of the candidates endorsed during that period by the Association 
had been elected.® As provided in today’s bylaws of the Asso- 
Clation, the Committee on Judicial Candidates conducts a coun- 
ty-wide plebiscite as soon as practical after the list of candidates 
for judges of the Superior Court of Los Angeles County or for 
judges of the Municipal Court of the Los Angeles Judicial District 
is available. With the mailed ballots goes a biographical sketch of 
each candidate. The board may also ask the committee to con- 
duct a plebiscite on candidates for the office of district attorney 
or city attorney of Los Angeles when the office is to be filled by 
election. The board has authority, too, to make recommenda- 
tions for certain offices that are appointive. 

Once a month the Association’s official publication—Los 
Angeles Bar Bulletin—goes to each Association member. This 
lively little magazine was launched as a four-page bulletin by 
the Association in September, 1925, with Charles L. Nichols as 
editor. The announced purpose was “to broadcast to all just 
what the Los Angeles Bar Association is doing for the betterment 
of the legal profession:’ By the following March it had adopted 
substantially the present format. This “mouthpiece” keeps the 
reader informed on Los Angeles Bar Association doings, re- 
freshes his memory as to current officers and trustees, lets him 
know what’s on the president’s mind, and furnishes him with 
articles of general interest to attorneys. Clad and Hoose describe 
it as “partly devoted to ‘bread and butter’ articles dealing with 
California law and procedure and the federal law as it impinges 
upon local practice’ In addition to presenting such articles, it 


®Clinton Clad and Harned Pettus Hoose, op. cit. 
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publishes the extremely useful opinions of the Committee on 
Legal Ethics, A. Stevens Halsted, Jr's brief but pungent “Silver 
Memories” compiled from twenty-five-year-old sources, includ- 
ing the Los Angeles Daily Journal, and George Harnagel, Jr's 
pointed section, ““Brothers-In-Law.’ A recently launched column 
by the board secretary tells the membership of actions taken by 
the board. The Bulletin carries the advertising of trust com- 
panies, insurance agencies, and publishers of law books. The 
Association’s Committee on the Bulletin has supervision over 
this publication and directs its policies. For many years the 
Bulletin’s printer has been Parker & Son, Inc., Los Angeles. 

In addition to the Bulletin, Los Angeles County attorneys 
rely on two other local publications in the legal field: the Los 
Angeles Daily Journal, which financed the Bulletin’s first five 
issues, and the Metropolitan News, which got its start on October 
5, 1945. The founders and publishers of the News are Morris 
Barr and Frank Lorenz. Both newspapers are vitally useful to 
the legal profession. 

Two noteworthy and unique accomplishments of the Los 
Angeles Bar Association were the inauguration of the Junior 
Barristers in 1928 and the Lawyers Reference Service in 1937. 

When Hubert T. Morrow succeeded Kemper Campbell as 
president of the Association in 1928, he continued the pattern 
of intense activity that characterized his predecessor’s regime. 
He introduced outstanding features at his meetings, he con- 
ducted a war against brutality in the local police department, 
and he infused the membership with fresh and vigorous ideas. 
It was Morrow who suggested that a Junior Bar Committee, 
composed of the junior members of the bar, be set up. Through 
it the younger practitioners might become acquainted with the 
Association’s activities and participate in them. The response to 
President Morrow’s suggestion was good and Charles E. Beards- 
ley became the first chairman of the group. This “junior bar,’ 
called the Junior Barristers, an integral part of the Los Angeles 
Bar Association, became increasingly active. It is made up of 
male members of the Association under the age of 36. Monthly 
luncheon meetings are held, usually featuring a guest speaker. 
The Junior Barristers help integrate young lawyers into Associ- 
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ation work and promote high standards of professional conduct. 
The participation of younger attorneys in the public service 
activities of the Association is encouraged. Actually, the Federal 
Indigent Defense Committee is primarily composed of Junior 
Barristers. Many bar groups throughout the nation have 
adopted the Los Angeles-launched Junior Barristers idea for 
their younger members. A Women’s Junior Committee has also 
been created among the female members of the Association, with 
limitations and purposes similar to those of the Junior Barristers. 

The development in 1937 by the Association of the Lawyers 
Reference Service came as the result of a continuing demand 
for a service that had not been available. It had become obvious 
that many people needed legal services who could afford to pay 
only very small fees. A sub-committee composed of Allen W. 
Ashburn and Frank B. Belcher had recommended that some- 
thing be done about it, and another committee formulated a 
program. William C. Mathes was an enthusiastic and hard- 
working member of this committee, as was Vernon Spencer. 
The program they worked out was much more than the bringing 
together of needy laymen and needy lawyers. As developed, 
Lawyers Reference Service has three aspects. First, it offers an 
index of lawyers willing to handle legal work for a special mini- 
mum fee, provided the pocketbook of the client and the nature 
of the service requested justify the relatively low charge. Second, 
it offers an index of lawyers who have registered to render pro- 
fessional services at normal legal fees. In using this index— 
directed at the needs of the layman who has no lawyer—the 
Association acts as broker between client and attorney. (It was 
determined in March of 1941 that eight out of ten persons in 
the Los Angeles community never consulted lawyers and that 
one-fourth of the lawyers averaged less than $85 a month.) 
Third, it brings together the specialist and the general practi- 
tioner—that is, it provides a lawyer with a “lawyer’s lawyer?’ 
Apparently a Los Angeles innovation, the Lawyers Reference 
Service has been adopted in other parts of the United States. In 
Los Angeles it is supervised by the Association through its 
Committee on Lawyers Reference Service. Any lawyer in Los 
Angeles County, whether or not he is a member of the Associa- 
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tion, may register in the Service provided he is in active practice 
and in good standing with the State Bar. 

For many years the Association had not permitted women 
lawyers to become members. The men felt that women, even 
though they had diplomas and certificates, could never be 
“full fledged” lawyers; for example, they were not qualified to 
go into court and “meet Earl Rogers:’ Pulchritude—in the per- 
son of Clara Shortridge Foltz, apparently—finally overcame all 
objections. Mrs. Foltz had been the first woman to be admitted 
to practice law in California, and had been active in the wo- 
man’s suffrage movement. 

Ultimately the question of admitting Negroes to the Associa- 
tion, which had always emphasized its social activities, became 
important and controversial. While the all-white organization 
had a large number of Southern-born lawyers in its member- 
ship, Irving Walker—himself Southern-born—does not “re- 
member anyone of Southern background who objected to the 
admission of Negroes to the Los Angeles Bar Association?’ In 
the middle 1940s—April 27, 1945, to be exact—the board had 
taken its stand that “the policy of the Association expressed in 
its constitution and in its past history is such that in the absence 
of a mandate from the membership to the contrary it has no 
other course than to deny members of the Negro race member- 
ship in the Association:’ This statement was contained in a com- 
munication to Daniel C. Marshall who presumably had in 
mind sponsoring a Negro for membership. Of course there had 
been earlier applications from Negroes who “wanted in” but 
they had been turned down. A few months after the policy 
statement, the members voted on a proposed amendment to the 
constitution which would add to Section 1 of Article III the 
phrase: “Neither race, color, creed nor national ancestry shall 
be a bar to membership’ Ballots cast totaled 1372, with 604 
voting yes and 768 no. On December 8, 1947 the board readied 
another proposed ballot covering the question of admitting 
Negroes. The board called attention to the fact that the Associa- 
tion’s constitution did not then expressly prohibit Negroes but 
as a matter of practice Negroes had not been admitted. The vote 
was still negative. Iwo years later the members were again re- 
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quested to say whether or not qualified Negroes should be ad- 
mitted. The board this time recommended an affirmative vote. 
Ballots were mailed to members. They were counted on Jan- 
uary 16, 1950. Out of 1611 votes, 1018 were yes and 593 no. 

Throughout the years the Committee on Legal Ethics and 
the Committee on Law Libraries—the latter influential in pro- 
moting the County Law Library—have performed with dis- 
tinction. The Association’s maintenance of a placement and 
employment bureau is another accomplishment. To represent 
indigents in criminal proceedings before the United States Dis- 
trict Court of the area, a panel of attorneys was appointed by 
the Association. Able committees have served the cause of legal 
education, have raised the standards for admission to the Bar, 
and have presented important legislative programs. The Asso- 
ciation was influential in establishing the Municipal Court in 
19206. 

In spite of an impressive list of achievements the Association 
has often been a target for criticism. It has been described as a 
‘fine, conservative organization”—but too conservative. The 
conduct of Association members has sometimes been challenged. 
Furthermore, the meetings of the board of trustees have not 
always been characterized by “sweetness and light” The Los 
Angeles Record, in its editorial of March 8, 1929, claimed the 
Association had “collection sharks” in its membership. It blasted 
the Association for allegedly trying to defeat a municipal judge 
who had given a poor debtor an even break. Replying, the Asso- 
ciation asked the newspaper for information to help it in its 
work of maintaining “honest, capable, and fearless judges on 
the bench” Even after the active Campbell and Morrow regimes 
there were complaints that the Association in its disciplinary 
program only went after the less important lawyers and ignored 
misconduct on the part of prominent lawyers. Marshall Stim- 
son, an Association member, crusaded against the practice of 
foreclosing street assessments and street bonds for the purpose 
of collecting high charges and exorbitant legal fees. He stated 
that companies had been organized which went into the busi- 
ness of foreclosing these liens and of hiring lawyers to represent 
them. In his report Stimson claimed that “the Bar Association 
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at first took a great interest in the matter of clearing up this 
situation and also securing remedial legislation. However, when 
it was revealed that some of the large bond houses of the city 
were furnishing the delinquent bonds to the foreclosing out- 
fits and were selling these delinquent bonds for par and a bonus 
and it came to light that no less than three members of the 
Board of Trustees represented these large bond houses, the in- 
terest of the Bar Association flattened out:’”? It is only fair to 
state that Association leaders took sharp issue with Stimson’s 
statements. Then there was the trustees’ meeting of January 15, 
1941, when the guests included District Attorney John FE Dock- 
weiler, Assistant District Attorney Clyde C. Shoemaker, Norman 
Sterry representing the State Bar, and a group of newspaper 
reporters. It had been called because the metropolitan papers 
in December had quoted the district attorney as saying: “Some 
day I hope I can tell the Bar Association to its face that it is gut- 
less and spineless when it comes to protesting the conduct of 
certain prosecutors and lawyers:’ The meeting gave him his 
opportunity. Everybody had his say—or, as the minutes de- 
scribed it, “they met and conferred’? Presumably each trustee 
and each guest went home relieved, mollified, still angry, or 
more angry. 

Actually, it is routine for the Association to attempt to pro- 
tect the legal rights of the public—as revealed by the most 
haphazard check of board proceedings. The Association investi- 
gated the practice of a municipal judge who had the habit of 
setting excessive bail in cases involving minor traffic violations. 
It went into the handling of prisoners by the Los Angeles Police 
Department from arrest until discharge to see if there was viola- 
tion of legal rights. As early as September of 1929—and as late 
as 1958—it asked Superior and Municipal Court judges not to 
perform marriage ceremonies during court hours, since this 
activity interfered with the efficient performance of judicial 
functioning. Continuing attempts have been made by the Asso- 


10Marshall Stimson, “The Organized Bar in Los Angeles;’ a part of the “Survey of 
the Legal Profession” conducted by the American Bar Association, a copy of which is 
in the LABA files. In somewhat modified form this article of Stimson appeared in the 
Quarterly of the Historical Society‘of Southern California for June, 1951. 
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ciation to inform the general public on the nature of joint 
tenancies, so casually created in real estate transactions, and to 
establish uniformity in the method of termination. The forth- 
right action of the Association in protesting the conduct of three 
judges who accepted gifts from officers of the court acting as 
receivers and in pushing through the recall of these judges were 
noteworthy events of 1932. (Of this, more will be said later.) 
A committee was appointed by the Association in September of 
1943 for the purpose of improving administrative methods in 
Small Claims courts. In November of that year the Association 
appointed a “Committee to Aid the Southern California Coun- 
cil of Inter-American Affairs” to review proceedings in the 
much publicized Sleepy Lagoon Murder Case for the purpose 
of determining whether or not there had been a miscarriage of 
justice. The murder referred to was of a man named Diaz, 
which had taken place in 1942 near a mudhole—‘Sleepy 
Lagoon’’—on the east side of Los Angeles, used for a swimming 
pool. In mass raids, over 300 Mexicans had been arrested, of 
whom 23 were indicted and placed on trial for first degree 
murder. Seventeen were convicted of “varying degrees of re- 
sponsibility. . . . Eighteen months later, an appellate court re- 
versed the conviction and severely castigated the trial judge and 
the prosecution for the methods which had been used to secure 
the verdict?’™ 

While setting a unique record of accomplishments, Los 
Angeles attorneys found amusement and relief in the lighter 
aspects of their daily routine. In the 1850s and 1860s the deci- 
sions and demeanor of Judge William G. Dryden had delighted 
Angelenos. Between 1905 and 1921 the stories revolving about 
Superior Court Judge Charles Monroe followed an equally de- 
lightful pattern and helped relax tensions in the world of 
lawyers. ““The tales that one hears about Judge Charles Monroe 
and his court are legion;’ recalls Judge Charles E. Haas. “Many 
of them should be preserved before they are lost to posterity:’ 
Judge Haas and Irving M. Walker have recalled or passed along 
a few of the best. They concern the man who was born in Maine 


11Quoted phrases are from Carey McWilliams, Southern California Country (New 
York, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946). 
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in 1849, who practiced law in Kansas, came to California in 
1890 and became a member of the Los Angeles firm of Wells, 
Monroe & Lee. Monroe was a good lawyer, an enjoyable person 
off the bench, fond of club life and sociability, but somewhat 
of a martinet as a judge. Those who knew him remember his 
balding head, his fly-wing collars, his round belly, and his high 
shrill voice. 

Judge Monroe had the habit of taking over the cross-examina- 
tion of witnesses himself. On one such occasion the attorney 
stammered: “I observe, Your Honor, that you’re going to handle 
this case. It’s a very good case, but if you are going to take it 
over I hope you win it” Judge Monroe one morning fined him- 
self for coming late to court. It was rumored that later he re- 
mitted the fine. Charles S. Burnell once presented a divorce 
complaint all in verse. Judge Monroe was so pleased he gave 
judgment to the poet-lawyer. When soon afterward a profes- 
sional divorce lawyer tried to imitate Burnell and offered 
another complaint in verse, Monroe threatened to fine him for 
contempt. After being overruled by the Supreme Court, in an- 
other case, Monroe’s comment was: “I am not to blame because 
the Supreme Court does not know the law’ 

Judge Monroe had a great antipathy to delaying motions— 
which he always overruled. When called to take another judge’s 
place, on one occasion, he asked the clerk of the court for the cal- 
endar. “Got anything there except motions to strike and de- 
murrers?” “No, nothing else’? In just five minutes Judge 
Monroe overruled them all. 

One day when Judge and Mrs. Monroe were walking down 
the street they passed a highly painted woman who spoke to 
the judge. Mrs. Monroe, with her Quaker upbringing, asked: 
‘A friend of thine?” “Professionally;’ her husband answered, 
to which she replied: “Hers or thine?” 

An Angeleno named John Lapique was in the business of 
buying civil cases, substituting himself as plaintiff and trying 
them in propria persona. The judges frankly did not like 
Lapique’s methods. Lapique came to think himself the object 
of prejudice and brought an action against all the Superior 
Court judges in the county. With the exception of Monroe, the 
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judges interposed a general demurrer and were sustained. Mon- 
roe, full of fire and resentment, answered, and the case was set 
for trial. Monroe won! 

Judge Monroe always spent the luncheon period with his 
cronies in the California Club. One noon he regaled them with 
an account of the salacious divorce case he was then trying and 
told them of the spicy testimony that was expected in the after- 
noon session. At two P.M., the cronies were all in court to hear 
the worst. Monroe had his friends in his trap. He opened up 
by excoriating the vicious and low-minded persons who would 
flock to a divorce trial merely in the hope of hearing obscene 
testimony. Then he sharply ordered the bailiffs to clear the 
courtroom, which they did in prompt fashion. 

A year after J. Louis Elkins had succeeded Variel as secretary 
of the Association, his title was changed to “Executive Secre- 
tary:’ Headquarters were moved in 1929 to eleventh floor rooms 
in the Rowan Building at Fifth and Spring streets. The move 
consisted of Norman A. Bailee’s and Elkins’ transferring a desk 
and two cabinets, with the Association’s past presidents paying 
for the furnishing of the three rooms. These quarters served 
until the move to the present offices on the eighth floor of the 
Security Building at 510 South Spring Street. Meanwhile the 
meetings of the board of trustees were held in many spots in 
downtown Los Angeles including the offices of current presi- 
dents, the Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles Athletic Club, Uni- 
versity Club, and the Los Angeles Stock Exchange Club. For 
Association luncheon and dinner meetings the Alexandria Hotel 
and the Biltmore Hotel have been much used. Programs repre- 
sented current interests. At the annual meeting held February 
25, 1926, for example, the Alexandria provided the setting for 
a discussion by Delphin M. Delmas of the Los Angeles Bar on 
‘The Scopes Trial and the Constitution”’ The regular monthly 
dinner meeting on May 27, 1926, also was held at the same 
place—with a debate on the legal aspects of the California 
Syndicalism Act. Upholding the statute was Benjamin F Bled- 
soe, while Leon R. Yankwich urged modification. By way of 
contrast, the annual meeting held February 27, 1958, was in 
the Rendezvous Room of the Biltmore. Roy E. Marquardt, presi- 
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dent of the Marquardt Aircraft Co., addressed the members on 
“The New Frontier}? with comments on “our guided missile 
program and how it is leading us into space’ 

Supplementing the enjoyable luncheon and dinner meetings 
of the Association have been the social gatherings of Phi Delta 
Phi Fraternity—for those lawyers who were or are members of 
both. This fraternity of lawyers had its origin in a group of 
students in the Law Department of the University of Michigan. 
They perfected their organization on December 13, 1869. Ina 
few years it was growing and chapters were established in the 
law schools of other universities. With the growth of organized 
alumni activity, “graduate chapters,’ known as Barrister Inns, 
were chartered in various cities. In Los Angeles Beatty Inn was 
installed in 1907 at the University of Southern California; 
Aggeler Inn at Loyola in 1937; and Pound Inn at UCLA in 
1951. The early-day mock initiations conducted by Beatty Inn 
are remembered as particularly amusing and delightful. 

Because the Los Angeles Bar Association had permanent head- 
quarters, a permanent executive secretary, and a well knit and 
efficiently run organization, it was able to survive the Great 
Depression of the 1930s. In certain earlier depressions or panics 
the Association had “gone down the drain” Throughout the 
1930s, however, when many members were faced with giving 
up their profession and were learning the facts of bankruptcy 
first hand, the Association—with some salary cutting of staff 
members—jogged consistently through the lean years, though 
at a slower pace. Not only did the Depression affect the income 
of Los Angeles lawyers, it also brought about a revolution in 
the relations between creditors and debtors and greatly changed 
the practice of lawyers representing lenders or borrowers. 
whether individual or corporate. Legislative restrictions on fore- 
closures and deficiency judgments, moratorium acts, and the 
overhauling of federal bankruptcy procedure between 1933 and 
1938—to give the borrower or debtor greater protection—all 
these brought vast changes in the work of lawyers. A bright 
spot in 1932 was the Constitutional Pageant which Joe Crider, 
Jr. put on for the public in Shrine Auditorium. It was so suc- 
cessful that it was repeated for the ABA convention held in Los 
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Angeles in 1935 when Crider was the Los Angeles Bar Associ- 
ation’s president. 

At least by 1939 the routine activities of the Association 
showed the changing and mostly healthier tempo. The board in 
that year was voting restoration of salaries of Superior Court 
judges to pre-Depression levels and a few months later was 
approving bonuses to staff members. With the mushrooming 
of defense industries during World War II, the board was recom- 
mending that the fee for getting a “delayed” birth certificate 
(to secure employment in such industries) be not over ten dol- 
lars. A committee was looking into the special needs of lawyers 
during gas rationing. By the end of 1943 the Association was 
helping returning lawyers re-establish themselves in inde- 
pendent practice. Six months later greetings were being sent 
by the Association to the people of China “in commemoration 
of the seventh year of their heroic resistance to our common 
enemy, the barbaric and ruthless Japanese’ Presently the board 
was expressing disapproval of attempts to lower the standards 
for admitting veterans to the bar. By 1950 a committee was be- 
ginning to study the legal background of smog control. In- 
corporation of the Association took place in 1953. The Associ- 
ation in January, 1956, was approving the “‘first annual Los 
Angeles Bar Association Hawaii Cruise:’ 

During the 1945-1954 decade the famous battle over Cali- 
fornia’s tidelands took place—of great interest to the lawyers 
of the nation and with many California and Los Angeles area 
lawyers active participants. The fight was launched in October 
of 1945 when, after several preliminary skirmishes, the United 
States challenged California’s claim by bringing suit against 
the state in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Back of this suit was the decision of Harold Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior, to let the courts determine a matter that had 
been plaguing him for some time and as to which he had been 
subjected to long pressure from the attorneys for independent 
oil operators. These operators could perhaps be compared to the 
‘‘homesteaders” who looked longingly upon rich rancho land 
in Southern California and who took every step to have the 
ranchos declared public land and therefore open to entry. These 
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oil operators drove along the coast highways of California and 
looked enviously out over the blue Pacific where various oil 
companies were already drilling for or producing oil under 
leases from the state of California or from the cities—like Long 
Beach and Los Angeles—to which the state had granted tide 
and submerged lands. The state’s title to this watery area had 
been recognized for nearly a hundred years. It was based on 
California’s admission into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original thirteen states—these latter acquiring such lands 
from the Crown of England and holding them in trust for the 
public as an incident to their sovereignty. If only this oil-rich, 
offshore, California land could be declared to be public land 
instead of state-owned land, the independent operators could 
file applications for oil leases under the Federal Leasing Act 
of 1920 and supplant the lucky and wealthy oil companies 
already in possession. Until 1936 the Department of the In- 
terior had rejected such applications, so far as California was 
concerned. Then one application for land off Huntington 
Beach was allowed to stand. Almost immediately nearly two 
hundred “claimjumpers” filed their applications, some over- 
lapping the areas that had been leased by the state to operating 
oil companies. “Let the courts decide the matter’ became the 
new point of view of a Government which was increasingly 
interested in expanding Federal power over the nation’s re- 
sources. 

The struggle in the Supreme Court for the oil-rich land under 
navigable waters reached a momentous climax on June 23, 
1947. On that day the United States Supreme Court made its 
revolutionary decision—with Justices Frankfurter and Reed 
dissenting—that “California is not the owner of the three-mile 
marginal belt along its coast, and that the Federal Government 
rather than the state has paramount rights in and power over 
that belt, an incident to which is full dominion over the re- 
sources of the soil under that water area, including oil?’ 

The second climax in the long battle came as a victory to 
California when, through the Submerged Lands Act signed by 
President Eisenhower on May 22, 1953, Congress restored to 
the coastal states all lands beneath navigable waters within 
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their traditional boundaries. Similar acts had twice been vetoed 
by President Truman. The ‘“‘tidelands”’ issue had become a lead- 
ing and political one during the campaign for the presidency, 
with the Republicans promising, if Eisenhower should be 
elected, to restore the tide and submerged lands to the states. 
The legality of the Submerged Lands Act was upheld by the 
Supreme Court on March 15, 1954, in an opinion declaring 
that the power to dispose of property belonging to the United 
States is vested in Congress without limitation. The same court 
on April 26, 1954 refused to reconsider its March 15 decision, 
thus giving California a final, smashing victory. 

During these years of the “tidelands battle” the lawyers par- 
ticipating included those representing federal, state, and munic- 
ipal governments, port and harbor authorities, oil companies, 
the California Land Title Association, and other organizations. 
At stake were submerged and reclaimed lands in the United 
States worth billions of dollars and the integrity of the titles to 
properties in nearly every state in the Union. In the case of Long 
Beach, for example, which had relied upon its grants of tide 
and submerged lands from California, the city had spent over 
a million dollars in building a breakwater, its Rainbow Pier, 
and its municipal auditorium extending over ocean waters. A 
partial list of the California lawyers who joined in the battle on 
California’s side includes Robert W. Kenny, Fred N. Howser, 
each in the capacity of attorney general, William W. Clary, 
C. Roy Smith, and Everett W. Mattoon, each as assistant attorney 
general, Homer Cummings and Max O’Rell Truitt of the firm 
of Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, and Louis W. Myers, 
Jackson W. Chance, and Sidney H. Wall of the firm of O’Mel- 
veny & Myers. Of all these, William W. Clary assumed the 
heaviest burden in the struggle, both as assistant attorney gen- 
eral and as a member of the firm of O’Melveny & Myers, de- 
voting some of the best years of his life to defending the Cali- 
fornia position. 

The years 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959, were essentially 
optimistic ones, so far as the LABA was concerned, with the 
Association interested in ideas that were expansive and signifi- 
cant. President William P Gray in 1956 hoped for “far-reach- 
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ing improvements in our system of litigation and in the judicial 
structure that controls its operation”—with the Association 
pledged to further such improvements. President Augustus E 
Mack, Jr. in 1957 called attention to the fact that though the 
Los Angeles Bar Association was the third largest local bar asso- 
ciation in the country—exceeded only by New York’s and 
Chicago’s—“we are without quarters where members may 
break bread or relax. I refer to the oft-discussed possibility of 
a Club Room or Club Quarters for the Association. . . . Whether 
the time is presently propitious for our own Club Rooms I do 
not know, but propose to find out.’ In 1958 President E. Avery 
Crary admitted that “justice is not something that can be 
cranked out like sausages,’ but felt that speeding up the judicial 
process was a problem—for lawyers and the Association—to be 
treated as an obligation and to be solved. During Crary’s admin- 
istration the American Bar Association held its annual conven- 
tion in Los Angeles—the first there since 1935. The Los Angeles 
Bar Association, the county-wide association, acted as host to 
more than 5000 members of the American Bar. 

From the end of the Depression to the prosperous heights of 
1959 the story of the Los Angeles Bar Association has been one 
of confident, steady growth, with national recognition won for 
its achievements. Part of this success story was due to the guid- 
ance and devotion of Executive Secretary J. Louis Elkins, who 
retired September 1, 1957, though he claimed to be “only one 
member of a team:’ True, he served under a distinguished list 
of presidents, yet in his office all of the Association’s activities 
centered and received direction. The leaders of the bench and 
bar of Los Angeles on September 12 gave “Lou” Elkins a testi- 
monial dinner at the Los Angeles Breakfast Club. Past Presidents 
Edward D. Lyman and Harold Black paid tribute to Elkins’ 
work—which began, actually, in 1925, before his secretaryship, 
when he led a membership drive which netted 600 new mem- 
bers for the Association. An amusing skit was put on, covering 
the life and times of Elkins, written by Louis M. Welsh. Cli- 
mactically, Seen Mack handed “Lou” a small box containing 
the keys to a “1957 Super 88 Oldsmobile Holiday” —which at 
that moment appeared at one of the doors of the banquet room. 
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The Los Angeles Daily Journal also devoted its September 13 
issue to the Elkins retirement. 

Succeeding “Lou” Elkins as executive secretary was a Los 
Angeles man, Stanley L. Johnson, a graduate of the University 
of Southern California and the holder of degrees in the field of 
education. To take over his new work he gave up his position as 
Director, Civic Center Division, School of Public Administra- 
tion, University of Southern California. 
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PROTECTING THE PROFESSION 


CoNnvINcED THAT his profession was deteriorating and headed 
for elimination, the brilliant criminal lawyer Earl Rogers once 
made a dismal prophecy. It was written shortly before America’s 
entry into World War I, to dissuade Rogers’ son, then at Stanford 
University, from following in his father’s footsteps. Many years 
later the melancholy item was dug out of the files and pub- 
lished.* 

“The conditions of modern business life have eliminated the 
lawyer, wrote Rogers. “He has gone as much as the horse has 
disappeared from our city streets. He is no longer needed:’ The 
finger of proof was pointed at the former extensive handling of 
real estate titles by attorneys, at the earlier activity in the de- 
fense and prosecution of damage suits, at the old practice of 
drawing wills, and at the one-time widespread launching of 
malpractice suits against physicians—all now taken over, he 
said, by insurance or other corporations represented by hired 
clerks (lawyers included). Even the ethical practitioner in the 
criminal field can find little consolation, continued Rogers, for 
—unless he is a man of great reputation—he finds business goes 
to the hack who pays a commission to a sheriff, a policeman, or 
a jailor. “The young lawyer of today;’ he concluded, “must enter 
employment as a clerk—for he is nothing else—of these syndi- 
cates who conduct the practice of law, if he desires any busi- 
ness whatsoever.’ 

Earl Rogers’ viewpoint was perhaps that of most of the fledg- 


1Alfred Cohn and Joe Chisholm, Take the Witness! (New York, Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 1934). 
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ling lawyers of his generation. It had enough of truth in it to 
cause the Los Angeles Bar Association to create in 1916 a com- 
mittee on the unlawful practice of law—following a precedent 
set in New York State two years earlier—a committee which 
has functioned to the present time. Other organizations of 
lawyers throughout the state and nation took similar action. 
Actually the fear of becoming “mere clerks” through the de- 
moralization of the profession by lay competition was one of 
the motives for the organization in 1927 of an integrated bar 
in California. The fight against unauthorized practice came to 
be one of the active functions of the State Bar—and of the 
American Bar Association. It was a struggle, continuing to the 
present, “to maintain and increase the bar’s prestige, authority, 
and income: By the 1930’s—despite Rogers’ dour prophecy— 
substantial accomplishments could be reported. 

In 1916, when the Los Angeles Bar Association became suf- 
ficiently alarmed to name a new committee that would concern 
itself with unlawful practice, banks and trust companies ad- 
vertised free help in drafting wills and trust agreements—to 
bring in customers. Real estate brokers and escrow agents pre- 
pared documents that were not confined to transactions handled. 
Individual lay adjusters negotiated settlements of claims with 
victims of automobile accidents—the victims having been 
tracked down for that purpose by ambulance chasers. Collection 
agencies offered legal services and prepared their own cases for 
trial. Automobile clubs, growing in power and influence, in- 
fringed upon the practice of law. Notaries public felt free to 
draft every type of legal document. Public accountants, as 
experts since 1913 in federal income tax matters, moved into 
fields attorneys thought exclusively their own. 

Back of these threats to the legal profession was the fact that 
American life was becoming so complicated that specialists 
were rising and offering their services. The specialists, however, 
were beginning to enter fields incidental to the area of their 
own functions. Corinne Lathrop Gilb admirably summed up 
the situation: 


2Quintin Johnstone, “The Unauthorized Practice Controversy, A Struggle Among 
Power Groups,’ Kansas Law Review, October, 1955. 
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‘In a complicated age, the machinery to make this busy materialism 
go smoothly needed to be streamlined. Individual attorneys could not 
offer the services for management and interchange of property, nor 
the insurance against its liabilities, that specialized corporations could 
offer. An attorney’s labors through yellowing documents and dusty 
county records to verify titles to real estate could not compare in speed 
or efficiency with the title insurance offered by corporations which ac- 
cumulated their own title records. Collection agencies pursued debtors 
with an aggressiveness and singleness of purpose not possible or even 
ethical for the professional man. Collection of petty retail claims (ap- 
pearing in large number with the spread of easy retail credit) was 
profitable only for a firm specializing in collection. With automobiles 
crowding the highways, countless Americans bought liability insur- 
ance; their insurance companies became interested parties in every 
potential damage suit, employing a corps of lay claim adjusters to do 
the necessary preliminary investigation and often to negotiate settle- 
ments. Nonprofit automobile clubs gave the driver advice and assist- 
ance with legal problems too minor to warrant an attorney’s services. 
Trust companies offered stability and continuity, for the management 
of property, that could not be expected of mortal individuals. 

‘The bar neither would nor could turn back the clock and abolish 
trust companies or title companies or liability insurers, although some 
of their business functions were once handled by lawyers as by- 
products of legal work. Jt was when business corporations began to 
practice law in fields incidental to their business functions that the bar 
was ready to call a halt’’* 


Vying with the grievance committee in energetic action, the 
Los Angeles Bar Association’s committee on the unlawful prac- 
tice of law entered upon their new duties. Back of the steps they 
took was the unquestioned fact that a layman who furnished or 
offered to furnish legal advice as a regular activity for a fee 
was guilty of unauthorized practice—though statutes prohibit- 
ing it made little attempt to define this practice. Back of the 
whole defensive battle was the fact that excessive lay competi- 
tion not only resulted in loss of income to attorneys but made it 
impossible to maintain high professional standards. Further- 
more, the fight was to protect the public as well as the profession 
—for experience proved it pays to consult a lawyer first. 


8Corinne Lathrop Gilb, Self- Regulating Professions and the Public Welfare—A 
Case Study of the California State Bar (a thesis presented at Radcliffe College in 
1956). 
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On November 28, 1916 the committee brought before the 
board of trustees a report on what local trust companies were 
doing. Representatives of trust companies, including L. A. 
Roseberry of Security Trust & Savings Bank, N. W. Thompson 
of Title Insurance and Trust Company, and others, were present. 
Both sides presented their views, and the board voted to refer 
the matter back to the committee. Ultimately the companies 
agreed to draw no more wills. When World War I broke out, 
however, the Security Trust & Savings Bank asked that the 
agreement be relaxed to allow trust companies to prepare wills 
for enlisted men free of charge as a patriotic duty. The Associa- 
tion declined this request, for it felt its members were fully 
meeting the needs of men leaving for war. 

The Los Angeles Bar Association was aware of the fact that 
a license to practice law was meaningless unless strong action 
was taken against unlicensed practice. Accordingly, its special 
committee through the years kept close observation on those 
corporations and individuals whose activities were “border-line:’ 
Committeemen actively guarded the interests of Los Angeles 
lawyers. They brought to the attention of the Association’s board 
of trustees anything and everything that looked, sounded, or 
smelled like unauthorized law practice. The board made rec- 
ommendations: forget the matter, talk it over, give a warning, 
prosecute. 

Corporations of various types, ambulance chasers, real estate 
brokers, notaries, public accountants—all were made aware of 
the existence of the Los Angeles committee on unlawful prac- 
tice and of the importance of watching their steps. The Friday 
Morning Club in Los Angeles was the scene of a meeting held 
in May, 1920, at which opposing viewpoints were presented, 
with open debate. When the St. Francis Dam collapsed in 
March of 1928, causing terrific loss of life and damage in the 
Santa Clara Valley, the Association approved a resolution ex- 
pressing its abhorrence and condemnation of the wide preva- 
lence at that time of ambulance chasing. In September of 1929 
an active real estate broker was told that his drawing of wills 
was in violation of the law, but that no action would be taken 
if he discontinued this practice. In November of 1930 the board 
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recommended that investigation be made of Corporation Service 
Company, charged with soliciting the business of incorporating 
California corporations, and, if seemingly guilty, that it be 
prosecuted. Two other companies, Standard Corporation Service 
and O. & A. Law Co., were recommended for prosecution by the 
city prosecutor for unlawful practice of law. The owner of the 
last named company was found guilty, receiving a sentence 
of $300 or 100 days in jail—with the understanding that he 
desist from further wrongdoing. 

The committee did not hesitate to bring up publications for 
censorship by the board, that is, censorship of passages which 
implied the offering of legal services or counsel by corporations 
or laymen. In the spring of 1921 certain objectionable features 
of a book, Probate Forms, issued by Title Insurance and Trust 
Company, were removed—at the request of the Association, 
following a complaint from Kenyon Lee. On January 9g, 1931, 
when ten items of alleged unlawful practice were discussed, the 
board held that Reed Bros. book, Folks Want To Know, ‘‘did 
not constitute practice of law:’ Later in the year Pierce Bros., 
morticians, were asked to eliminate certain sections of their 
booklet, Before Sorrow Comes. Since Pierce Bros. had 2500 
copies of this brochure on hand, however, they were permitted 
to use them until May 1, 1932. It was standard practice for an 
active new chairman of the committee on unauthorized practice 
of law to launch his chairmanship by asking the local banks, 
trust and title companies to submit copies of current pulications 
and advertising for his close perusal. This, in turn, had the effect 
of making advertising managers cautious in their presentation 
to the public of trust company services. Ultimately they began 
to give heavy emphasis to the role of the attorney in the plan- 
ning of estates, the preparation of trust agreements, the draw- 
ing of wills, and all trust services. 

Early in 1931 the board recommended that three notaries be 
prosecuted for practicing law unlawfully, and that a conference 
be held with the State Bar’s committee which then was studying 
the practice of law by trust companies and banks. Chairman 
J. W. McKinley was asked by the board on June 25, 1931 to 
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confer with the Automobile Club of Southern California to 
determine if it was infringing upon the practice of law—and 
to report back. In November of 1931 Association members were 
asked, through a notice printed in the Bulletin, to forward to 
the secretary any evidence that banks and trust companies were 
practicing law. In December it was reported that no members 
had responded to this request. 

By March of 1936 the committee began to feel that the Cali- 
fornia State Bar was better qualified—because of its greater 
authority and means—to handle complaints received in the 
field of unauthorized practice. From then to the present the 
committee’s function has been largely to assemble pertinent 
local data, to scan complaints, and refer all this to the State— 
after submission to the board. 

Questionable or objectionable practices, called to the attention 
of the LABA’s board by the committee, have been referred con- 
sistently to the State Bar. For example: the 1937 radio program, 
“The Law in Everyday Life’; misleading publicity in 1938 
(through advertisements) on the costs of trusts by trust com- 
panies; the announcement in 1941 of a notary public who 
offered in the Highland Park News-Herald to “draw legal 
papers”; the bold description of themselves as “Immigration 
Counselors” by certain laymen; the doubtfully phrased adver- 
tisement of a leading bank on the subject of making wills; the 
alleged unlawful activities of “labor counselors”; and the pro- 
priety of a certain pamphlet used in 1958 by the Apartment, 
Hotel and Motel Association. 

There seemed to be no end to what the committee might un- 
ferret: sometimes important, sometimes picayunish. One in- 
teresting question was raised before the board of whether em- 
ployees of the county’s Law Library, who had not been admitted 
to practice, were actually practicing law when, on their own 
time, they prepared memos and opinions for attorneys for a fee. 
At the same meeting, in January of 1948, the chairman of the 
committee asked this question: Is it unlawful for a licensed 
public accountant on behalf of a corporation to prepare and 
file an application for a permit to issue shares of stock? Skipping 
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the answers, the board decided to refer to the State Bar the 
activities of banks and trust companies in the estate planning 
field. 

So sensitive did banks and trust companies become to the 
scrutiny and criticism of the local committee on unlawful 
practice—and so conscious of the language of the agreement 
negotiated in 1935 with them by the State Bar—that perhaps 
the last trust company advertisement in Los Angeles to merit 
being passed along to the State was this one of the Farmers and 
Merchants National Bank in November of 1948: 


“Is your will a model “T’? 

“If so, trade it in for an up-to-date model—one that presently meets 
the needs of your family. 

“Let us help you select the proper vehicle for the disposition of your 
estate by offering our suggestions.’ 


While the Los Angeles Bar Association, through its special 
committee and its board of trustees, was doing yeoman-like ser- 
vice in watching the local scene and in stopping, or curbing, 
unauthorized practice, the State Bar was accomplishing much 
more in the state-wide defense and protection of the legal pro- 
fession. In fact, it early took on the chief burden, for the Cali- 
fornia State Bar Act provided for enforcement at the state level. 
By 1932 the State Bar, charged with enforcement, could report 
substantial accomplishments. Since these achievements were 
and are so vital to Los Angeles area attorneys, they are reported 
here in some detail. 

The old, unintegrated California Bar Association had at- 
tempted in 1921 to curb the law-practicing activities of Cali- 
fornia banks and trust companies through passage of the radical 
and far-reaching Sample Bill. This defined and prohibited un- 
lawful practices. The act was brought to a referendum, however, 
and in 1922—following a campaign in which ridicule was 
heaped upon the legal profession—it was defeated overwhelm- 
ingly. That the organized bar could become most unpopular if 
the public thought it was overstepping itself was indicated by 
this defeat and by Governor Richardson’s classic and contemp- 
tuous remark made at this time when Los Angeles Bar Associa- — 
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tion members were lobbying in Sacramento for better salaries 
for judges: “Hell, even if we cut their salaries in half, not a 
damn one of them would resign.’ 

While the integrated, self-regulating California State Bar 
was established in 1927, through a bill signed by Richardson’s 
successor, Governor Young, some time passed before it was fully 
organized and functioning with efficiency. 

The State Bar began to try negotiation and cooperation as an 
effective tool in handling its controversy with laymen over the 
practice of law. In 1932 it worked out a landmark agreement 
with the automobile clubs in which the latter agreed, among 
other things, to restrict the adjustment of civil matters to those 
involving “‘sums of money so small that the club members can- 
not afford to employ counsel?’ 

A program of cooperation was later negotiated with the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association and with the California Land Title 
Association—trade organizations of the banks, trust and title 
companies—but only after some bitter fighting, all as described 
in Corinne Lathrop Gilb’s useful work. Elections for the board 
of governors of the State Bar brought forth the charge, by one 
group of attorneys, that the board was dominated by law firms 
whose income was derived from banks, trust companies, casualty 
insurance companies, and other business organizations. When 
the State Bar started court action in 1933 against the Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles and the Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Association, the defendant banks— 
among the largest in the state—decided to fight fire with fire. 
The California Bankers Association, together with the California 
Real Estate Association, the Retail Merchants Credit Associa- 
tion, the California Land Title Association, the Life Under- 
writers Association, and others, prepared an initiative measure 
for the amendment of the constitution of the state. It would per- 
mit laymen to give free legal advice related to their business, if 
court proceedings were not involved. Under pressure and solici- 
tation from an alarmed State Bar, the bankers association finally 
agreed to submit the dispute to negotiation. An agreement was 


4Corinne Lathrop Gilb, op. cit. 
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entered into, the court action was dismissed, and the initiative 
proceedings were abandoned. 

In this agreement—‘‘treaty,;’ it was called—signed in 1935, 
banks and trust companies agreed not to draw wills, not to ap- 
pear in court except through an attorney, and not to advertise 
to give legal services. Customers were to be encouraged to get 
the advice of independent lawyers. A conference committee 
made up of three members appointed by the State Bar and three 
by the ruling body of the California Bankers Association would 
hear complaints and would enforce the provisions of the agree- 
ment. 

A similar “treaty”— a word suggestive of what happens at 
the end of a war—was worked out in 1936 with the California 
Land Title Association. It, too, defined the permissible activities 
of title companies in California and set up an enforcement com- 
mittee. 

Recently, in December of 1958, a closer coordination was 
worked out between the State Bar’s committee on unauthorized 
practice and the two committees to enforce the agreements with 
banks, trust and title companies. 

Progress through negotiation in other fields was made by the 
State Bar. A California conference committee was set up in 
1940 to help enforce an agreement drawn the year before be- 
tween the American Bar Association and the national represen- 
tatives of certain insurance company claims adjusters. This was 
followed by an agreement entered into in 1945 between the 
California State Bar and the claims adjusters. Negotiations were 
entered into in 1951 by the State Bar with the California As- 
sociation of Chartered Life Underwriters. A substantial meeting 
of minds was ultimately reached, the life underwriters agreeing, 
among other things, not to give tax advice in estate planning. 
The expectation is that agreements so reached will be formally 
implemented into administrative law. In addition, there is a 
national life-underwriter agreement with an amendment ap- 
plicable to California. In the field of the notary, the Secretary of 
State—at the suggestion of the State Bar—started mailing in- 
formation about the unlawful practice of law with each notary’s 
commission or renewal of commission. A brochure containing 
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the laws relating to notaries public and headed by a list of spe- 
cific acts that constitute the practice of law goes to each appli- 
cant. These acts are concerned with the drawing of legal docu- 
ments and giving advice in connection with them. Furthermore, 
the Secretary of State encloses a slip, printed in red, with a 
“Do Not Practice Law” heading and calling attention to the 
enumerated acts on page one. This has greatly helped to reduce 
unlawful activities that were the result of ignorance of the law. 
Negotiations with the Real Estate Commissioner in 1952 re- 
sulted in the elimination of certain legal forms that had been 
used by brokers and salesmen, together with an agreement not 
to draw documents after a sale. A “treaty” between the State 
Bar and the California Real Estate Association is being negoti- 
ated, the final product of which, it is expected, will be im- 
plemented in the Administrative Code. After a series of con- 
ferences, an agreement was reached in 1953 with the California 
Association of Collectors and the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
California which was subsequently implemented into law as 
Section 628 of Chapter 7, Title 16, of the California Administra- 
tive Code. This section lists specific actions deemed to be the 
practice of law and has proved effective in stopping earlier prac- 
tices which included even the drawing of complaints and the 
handling of pleadings by non-lawyers. 

Beginning in 1913, year of the birth of the federal income 
tax, public accountancy became intermixed with law in the 
expanding tax field. The growth of federal and state agencies 
and the increase in governmental regulations further added to 
the complexity of the situation and to the number of lay experts 
in new fields. World War II gave these tendencies a vast stimulus 
through the creation of a manpower commission, a committee 
on fair labor practices, a national labor relations board, a salary 
stabilization unit, and other agencies. Labor counselors, many 
drawn from the laity, rose to prominence. Actually there were 
too few lawyers during World War II to take care of new needs 
and developments. 

Because of this war-caused situation the State Bar in 1944 ap- 
pointed a committee to study the activities of laymen in the 
fields of industrial relations, war agencies of government, and 
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income taxes. This committee, in its report published in the 
State Bar Journal (July-August issue, 1946), came to these 
conclusions: 


‘1, The evils of lay practice are greatly exaggerated in the minds of 
those members of the legal profession not conversant with the facts. 


‘‘9. Because of legislation in effect at the time the Commission was 
appointed and subsequently adopted as well as the expiration of the 
authority of many war agencies, the problem of lay practice before 
such agencies is not acute. 


“3. The correction of those evils which do exist is possible through— 
(a) The continuing education of the bar and the public. 


(b) The continuance of the existing enforcement division of the 
State Bar. 


(c) The consummation of pacts or agreements between the bar 
and those groups or professions whose work is of such a 
character as to furnish the opportunity and temptation to 
practice law unlawfully” 


The Los Angeles Bar Association, it should be pointed out, 
specifically withheld approval of this report at a board meeting 
held in September following publication. 

Aside from conclusions quoted, there were several other in- 
teresting phases of the state committee’s report. The committee 
found that in the previous ten years the State Bar had secured 
some 500 convictions of laymen and that practically all of these 
cases involved notaries public, real estate brokers and salesmen. 
It pointed out, too, that the State Bar of California had no juris- 
diction over practice before federal agencies. It had important 
comment to make on one group of laymen—certified public 
accountants—engaged in a specialized field of federal law. This 
group, the committee stated, “has both a national and state or- 
ganization, has definite rules of practice, and is a highly ethical 
profession and is closely integrated. It maintains a close rela- 
tionship with the legal profession” and is in the habit of refer- 
ring “‘to members of.the legal profession any problems that, in 
their opinion, invite legal interpretation!” This comment on 
“certified public accountants” was not necessarily true, the com- 
mittee added, of “public accountants:’ 
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In 1947 the State Bar replaced its earlier two committees with 
a state-wide committee on unauthorized practice. Its function 
was to receive and investigate complaints and to deal with the 
liaison officer appointed by each local bar committee. In the 
urban centers of Los Angeles and San Francisco special com- 
mittees were given powers to subpoena witnesses and compel 
testimony. 

As a result of the continuing efforts of the Los Angeles Bar 
Association and of the State Bar to protect the legal profession, 
encroachments of the laity have been greatly lessened—if not 
entirely stopped—in those fields where programs of cooperation 
have been adopted. In most areas progress is being made— 
through negotiation, education, and the maintenance of a 
vigilant attitude—though negotiations on a state level with the 
certified public accountants have so far been fruitless. There 
is still unauthorized practice of law, and the fight against it is 
a continuous one—with the Board of Governors of the State Bar 
committed to a militant program and employing a full-time 
investigator. 

A recent report of the State Bar’s committee on unauthorized 
practice—covering the period from March 31, 1957 through 
March 31, 1958—is interesting as showing the current situation. 
During that year 114 new complaints were received throughout 
the state involving possible unlawful practice requiring investi- 
gation. Of these 45 were closed “to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mittee. In addition thereto, 65 matters pending from previous 
years were investigated and closed out, making a total of 110 
cases concluded by your Committee. Sixty-nine matters are 
currently being processed:’”® Involved, the report showed, were 
certain lay associations and corporations which, through ad- 
vertising, offered to give legal advice and perform legal services 
free as an inducement to the public to buy their products or 
services. They included a songwriter’s agency, a savings and 
loan association, several cemetery associations, a dairy, and in- 
vestment brokers. There were associations and corporations at- 
tempting to collect delinquent accounts by the use of letters 
written by lay employees using evasive titles like “law offices”’ 

5 Journal of the State Bar of California, July-August, 1958, pg. 480. 
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or “legal department’ Organizations which actually gave legal 
advice included an association of churches, two publishers, 
several independent escrow associations and a bank. The activ- 
ities of several so-called “management corporations” were also 
involved. Certain immigration consultants, tax consultants, in- 
surance agents, estate planners, attorneys who were non-mem- 
bers of the California bar, accountants, and notaries were also 
called on the carpet during the year. Many of the complaints 
were disposed of by obtaining “cease and desist” letters. A sub- 
stantial group, when investigated, did not indicate unlawful 
practice. In the case of “unknowing” practice of law—and there 
are a large number of such instances each year—a warning is 
all that is necessary. 

A changing and increasingly complicated world has made 
specialists of lawyers and laymen, with each group of specialists 
reliant upon the others. There are interlocking or overlapping 
areas where, lawyers feel, the lay groups could and should reach 
agreement with the State Bar. These agreements are compro- 
mises, with each side yielding points, but boundaries are estab- 
lished and held. The prophecy of Earl Rogers has not come true 
—though many a young lawyer scrambling to make a living 
and looking with envy upon the older attorney who has an es- 
tablished practice, fears it is not too fantastic. The fact that the 
number of new lawyers—huge as it is—does not keep pace with 
the rising population may indicate a slight drift away from the 
legal profession into other professions offering a quicker and 
surer future. 

More was involved in the protection of the legal profession, 
the Association found, than fighting lay competition. It was 
also necessary to win and hold the good will of the public, 
though the Association continued to be slow in adopting an 
over-all public relations program. 

Perhaps the first feeling that such a program might be impor- 
tant came from members’ reactions to unflattering portrayals of 
lawyers and judges in radio and motion picture dramas. They 
believed that it was vital for the public to look upon the legal 
profession as a dignified and honorable one. Something, there- 
fore, should be done to stop or curb such unfavorable portrayals, 
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as well as unfavorable publicity about lawyers, judges, and 
courtroom proceedings. Something should also be done to dis- 
courage any activities by attorneys or judges that could be the 
basis for bad publicity—aside from those that called for actual 
disbarment. Out of this feeling ultimately grew the more mature 
idea that good communications with the public—telling and 
retelling the lawyer’s story through the printed and spoken 
word—were necessary and worthy of organized effort. 

As early as October 15, 1931 the Association expressed its dis- 
approval of a radio broadcast from the courtroom in which “‘the 
Clark trial” was being held—and of any radio broadcast of any 
other trial. The action of certain Superior Court judges who were 
accused in 1932 of accepting gifts or favors from court officials 
acting as receivers was condemned by the Association without 
reservation. Later, in this connection, the Association initiated 
recall proceedings against Judges John L. Fleming, Walter C. 
Guerin, and Dailey S. Stafford and brought about their recall. 
The bad record of court attendance by Superior Court Judge 
Francis J. Heney caused a committee from the Association to 
wait upon him and ask for his resignation. (Judge Heney’s death 
later in the year brought forth a long and laudatory resolution 
upon the man who had had such a distinguished career.) Associ- 
ation President Loyd Wright in November of 1937 appointed a 
committee to draft an effective resolution upon the unfavorable 
roles in which lawyers were cast in motion pictures. Such pres- 
sure was ultimately put upon the picture producers that the dis- 
reputable shyster, a favorite character, disappeared from the 
screen—to the satisfaction of lawyers everywhere but to the 
everlasting unhappiness of screen writers. The Association has 
condemned the practice of judges running for non-judicial pub- 
lic office without first resigning from the bench—and did so most 
specifically after the 1958 election when Superior Court Judge 
Stanley Mosk won the attorney-generalship without first resign- 
ing his judgeship. The purpose of the specific resolution, which 
had no political overtones, was to stop an old practice whether 
Republican or Democrat was involved. 

Since 1937 the Los Angeles Bar Association has consistently 
expressed its opposition to newsmen taking photographs in the 
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courtroom. In September of that year the American Bar Associ- 
ation adopted ‘Canon 35” which held that taking such photo- 
graphs detracts from the dignity of the court.® The California 
State Bar in the same month took similar action. So, too, the Los 
Angeles Bar Association, which then placed copies of these reso- 
lutions in the hands of all judges of the Superior Court in Los 
Angeles County. 

In January of 1938 the Association condemned Judge Ingall 
W. Bull for permitting courtroom picture-taking. A special com- 
mittee at that time was appointed to meet with newspapermen 
and try to bring an end to a practice which the Association felt 
made a court proceeding about as dignified as a prize fight. The 
conference was without result. In fact, one newsman present told 
the committeemen most specifically they could all “go to hell” 
In June of 1938 candidates for the office of judge of the Superior 
Court were asked to refrain from allowing courtroom photogra- 
phy, if elected. In addition, the Association sent a strong resolu- 
tion to the California Judicial Council which regulated judicial 
procedure in the state. It would have barred photographers from 
courtrooms and from taking pictures of persons taking part in 
litigation. This action brought forth a terrific blast from the Los 
Angeles newspapers. They saw in it an attack upon a free press. 
“Shall Bar Ass’n. Make Calif. Courts like Nazi Tribunals;’ 
“Courts Must Not Be Star Chambers;’ “Bar Association seeks to 
Nazify the Courts’—these were headlines from the Herald- 
Express, the Los Angeles Examiner, and the Evening News dur- 
ing that active June. The Judicial Council, meeting June 21, 
declined to go along with the particular resolution but indicated 
that an existing recommendation against courtroom photogra- 
phy should be kept in mind. The American Bar Association, at 
its convention in the following year, continued to rely upon 
“Canon 35, but admitted that modification might ultimately be 
necessary. Its committee on cooperation between press, radio and 


6The language of “Canon 35” is as follows: 


“Proceedings in court should be conducted with fitting dignity and decorum. The 
taking of photographs in the courtroom, during sessions of the court or recesses be- 
tween sessions, and the broadcasting of court proceedings are calculated to detract 
from the essential dignity of the proceedings, degrade the court and create misconcep- 
tion with respect thereto in the mind of the public and should not be permitted.’ 
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bar had not been able to agree on a formula to regulate the 
courtroom use of cameras and microphones. 

Recurrently the same problem was brought to the attention of 
the board of the Los Angeles Bar Association which was always 
for strong action but which had come to believe that minimiza- 
tion of abuses, rather than correction, was the immediate goal. 
When a murder trial in Waco, Texas, was televised, the Pasa- 
dena Independent came out against such use of television— 
thereby receiving, at John C. Macfarland’s suggestion, a pat-on- 
the-back letter from the Association. Courtroom publicity, via 
broadcasting, photography, and television, being a perpetual 
national problem, was a subject for discussion at the August 
1958 convention in Los Angeles of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. The ABA postponed a proposed restatement of Canon 35, 
and recommended further studies of the problem, “including 
the obtaining of a body of reliable factual data on the experi- 
ences of judges and lawyers in those courts where either photog- 
raphy, television or broadcasting, or all of them, are permitted”’ 
A committee of nine ABA members was appointed to “make 
recommendations which will preserve the right of fair trial” 
The televising in August, 1959, in the Los Angeles area of cer- 
tain courtroom episodes in connection with the slaying of Mrs. 
R. Bernard Finch brought a protest from the board of trustees of 
the LABA and the expressed wish that the American Bar Asso- 
clation in its 1959 Miami convention would keep this case in 
mind when considering any revision of Canon 35. At this con- 
vention the ABA house of delegates renewed the study commit- 
tee for another year. 

Two well publicized court actions, each involving a fight with 
a newspaper, contribute to the Los Angeles story of the defense 
of the legal profession and to the defense of an independent judi- 
ciary. The newspaper in each case was the outspoken Los Ange- 
les Times. 

In 1915 Joseph Scott brought suit against the Times-Mirror 
Company for civil libel growing out of an article published in 
the Times on February 6. Ever since the Times dynamiting case, 
when Scott had been a member of defense counsel representing 
the McNamara brothers, the Zimes had shown its hostility to 
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Scott on many occasions. In fact Joseph Scott had saved a mag- 
nificent file of derogatory clippings. The culminating article ap- 
peared when Scott was representing a wealthy Pasadena woman 
who was suing her husband for divorce. The article, Scott 
claimed, implied most strongly and most maliciously that the 
woman’s attorney was taking advantage of her. The jury found 
the Times-Mirror Company guilty and Scott was awarded $7500 
compensatory damages and $30,000 punitive damages. An ap- 
peal was taken. The California Supreme Court affirmed the 
judgment on November 8, 1919.” Scott heard the good news 
early in the morning. Much elated he phoned the Times’ at- 
torney, William J. Hunsaker, to “get that check over by after- 
noon or I’ll have the sheriff padlock the Times’ A check for 
$4.7,549.71—Wwhich included costs of appeal—was written by 
the Times-Mirror Company in favor of Joseph Scott and deliv- 
ered by 2:00 p.m. For years afterward a framed, enlarged photo- 
graph of that check hung in the office of Joseph Scott who never 
tired of telling how he taught the Times the law of libel. Inci- 
dentally, he and the Times became quite friendly in later years. 

The other action, instigated by the Los Angeles Bar Associa- 
tion in the hectic year of 1938, drew widespread attention and 
widespread condemnation from newspapers locally and through- 
out the country. This was because the newspaper world felt that 
freedom of speech and of the press was at issue. On May 11 the 
Association authorized its committee on the protection of judi- 
cial independence to start contempt proceedings against the 
Times-Mirror Company, its owners and its managing editor. 
They were charged with contempt of court for editorializing on 
certain pending criminal proceedings. One editorial, headed 
“Sit-Strikers Convicted) was published on December 31, 1937, 
the day after a jury had convicted a group of Detroit strikers and 
the day before sentence was to be pronounced. It approved and 
commented on the verdict. Another editorial, ‘““The Fall of an 
Ex-Queen” (referring to Helen M. Werner, prominent local po- 
litical figure), was published on April 14, 1938, two days after 
the “Ex-Queen” had been convicted by a jury on two counts 
charging her with attempt to commit grand-theft—and after she 

7181 Cal. 345. 
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had given notice of motion for a new trial. The third editorial, 
“Probation for Gorillas,’ was published May 5, 1938, after Mat- 
thew Shannon and Kennan Holmes had been found guilty of 
assaulting non-union truck drivers, and three days after they 
had applied for probation. The editorial, commenting on “dave- 
beckism,’ went on to say: “Judge A. A. Scott will make a serious 
mistake if he grants probation. . . . The community needs the 
example of their assignment to the jute mill” 

The trial court found the Times-Mirror Company and L. D. 
Hotchkiss, its managing editor, guilty of contempt of court. 
They appealed to the California Supreme Court for a review of 
the judgment. Meanwhile the Times found it had acquired a 
new set of friends, most of whom normally were on the other 
side of the political and economic fence. Friends of the court— 
amici curiae—rushing to the defense of the Times included A. L. 
Wirin, Carey McWilliams, Charles J. Katz, Francis Biddle, Leo 
Gallagher, S. S. Hahn and others. The National Lawyers Guild, 
whose members were classed as “definitely liberal;’ condemned 
the efforts of the Los Angeles Bar Association in this proceeding. 
The trial court’s judgment was affirmed in a four-to-two deci- 
sion® and the Jimes carried its petition up to the United States 
Supreme Court. Here California Supreme Court findings were 
reversed. The highest court classified the case as one related 
to “‘the scope of our national constitutional policy safeguarding 
free speech and a free press.’ The majority opinion, delivered 
on December 8, 1941 by Justice Black,’® was guided in part by 
the ruling in an earlier case holding that to constitute actual 
contempt of court there must be a determination that “the words 
used are used in such cirmumstances and are of such a nature 
as to create a clear and present danger that they will bring about 
the substantive evils:’ This ruling had already afforded a prac- 
tical guidance in a variety of cases. Moreover, the evils must be 
“‘substantial”’ Justice Black went on to state that ‘‘what finally 
emerges from the ‘clear and present danger’ cases is a working 
principle that the substantive evil must be extremely serious 
and the degree of imminence extremely high before utterances 

815 Cal 2nd gg. 
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can be punished. . . . We cannot start with the assumption that 
publications of the kind here involved actually do threaten to 
change the nature of legal trials, and that to preserve judicial 
impartiality it is necessary for judges to have a contempt power 
by which they can close all channels of public expression to all 
matters which touch upon pending cases”’ Turning to the specific 
publications, the court found that the “Probation for Gorillas” 
editorial, the most objectionable one, ‘‘did no more than threaten 
future adverse criticism which was reasonably to be expected 
anyway in the event of a lenient disposition of the pending case. 
To regard it, therefore, as in itself of substantial influence upon 
the course of justice would be to impute to judges a lack of firm- 
ness, wisdom, or honor, which we cannot accept as a major pre- 
mise.’ The possible influence of the other two editorials on “the 
course of justice” the court held could be dismissed as “negligi- 
ble” Dissenting in part were Chief Justice Stone and Justices 
Frankfurter, Roberts and Byrnes. 

As an aftermath, the Los Angeles Times received the 1942 
Pulitzer Prize Award for “meritorious public service’ because 
of its campaign resulting “in the clarification and confirmation 
for all American newspapers of the right of free press as guar- 
anteed under the Constitution?’ It should be noted, too, that 
many LABA members still feel that the Association’s point of 
view was the right one. 

Another question essentially involving the protection of the 
good name of the legal profession was raised when the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, created in 1938, held a 
meeting in Los Angeles late in September and early in October 
of 1952. The witnesses at the particular hearing were largely 
doctors and lawyers. Many of the lawyers called refused to an- 
swer as to whether they were or had been members of the Com- 
munist Party. They predicated and justified their refusal upon 
the provisions of the first, fifth, ninth, and tenth amendments 
to the Federal Constitution. They shocked the public and embar- 
rassed the organized bar. The press described the conduct of 
some of the attorney witnesses as “recalcitrant; “boisterous:’ 
They were said to have engaged in “‘tirades against the Commit- 
tee” and to have indulged in “shouting, arm-raising diatribes?’ 
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The actions of these “disgraceful” attorneys caused much dis- 
cussion among members of the Los Angeles Bar Association. The 
committee on the conduct of lawyers as witnesses or counsel, 
headed by Frank B. Belcher as chairman, found that existing 
law had not been violated. The board of trustees finally approved 
a proposed amendment of Section 6068 of the Business and Pro- 
fessions Code—suggested by Belcher’s committee—that would 
permit disciplinary action for misconduct to be taken against the 
disrespectful lawyer who appears before legislative, administra- 
tive or other governmental officers or bodies or committees—as 
well as before courts of justice and judicial officers. In an address 
before the Association at the Biltmore Hotel on January 22, 
1953, on “The Disrespectful Lawyer;’ Belcher had explained the 
position of his committee, and on February 17 the board ap- 
proved the language of the amendment, with a slight revision 
suggested by a subcommittee headed by Harold Black. Other Los 
Angeles hearings some years later before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities drew counter charges from members 
of the State Bar that there had been “a blatant disregard of 
counsel’s rights” by the Committee. Actually there was rough 
play on both sides and sharp divisions of opinion among lawyers 
as to methods used by the Committee and as to proposals that 
there be a special loyalty oath for attorneys. Majority viewpoints 
in the LABA have rarely been timid ones. 

Getting back to the Association’s more cooperative and more 
successful activities in defending the profession through win- 
ning the good will of the public, an active committee on public 
relations was appointed in 1951. With Louis M. Brown as its 
chairman, it launched a felicitous venture in pamphleteering. 
Designed for distribution to the lay public, two popularly writ- 
ten brochures entitled How to Employ an Attorney and When 
to Employ an Attorney were prepared. As a good will gesture, 
Title Insurance and Trust Company offered to pay the costs of 
printing and to help with the distribution. Because of the large 
Spanish-speaking population in Los Angeles County, the pam- 
phlets were issued in a Spanish edition as well as in English. 
Copies went to every member of the Association, to other attor- 
neys, to service club groups, churches, women’s clubs, chambers 
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of commerce, banks, labor groups, schools, colleges, and frater- 
nal orders. Other title insurance companies and banks asked for 
and were given the privilege of publishing and distributing re- 
prints as further good will gestures toward the bar. The pam- 
phlets were plugged over the radio and via television. Up and 
down California they received wide distribution. Other Califor- 
nia bar associations ordered copies with their own imprint. Then 
a New Jersey bar association asked for reprint authority. Finally 
the LABA decided that any recognized state or local bar associ- 
ation could reprint and distribute, provided the copyright of the 
LABA was protected. 

A third pamphlet, An Hour of Prevention, was launched late 
in 1952 and a fourth, How Much Do Attorneys Charge, in 1956. 
All pamphlets were made, and are, available at Association 
headquarters where, it is reported, the last named item is a cur- 
rent favorite. Immeasurable good, it would seem, has stemmed 
from these publications. They tell in simple words what lawyers 
do and what they charge. In the communication field they help 
build a bridge of understanding between the bar and the laity. 

In January of 1953 the Association made its first experiment 
in hiring a professional public relations man, when it employed 
John Rose as its representative—with desirable publicity the 
particular goal. For approximately four and a half years Rose 
served as public relations counselor. 

In 1953 an additional copy of the Association’s film, “Living 
Under Law;’ was bought, at the suggestion of Loyd Wright, Jr., 
who reported constant use of this film in high schools. 

Early in 1955 the Association, at the suggestion of Robert 
Kingsley, dean of the School of Law, U.S.C., became co-sponsor 
with the Women’s Division of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce of a series of lectures entitled “Know Your Lawyer’ The 
purpose of the series was to acquaint the people of the commu- 
nity with the nature of the legal profession and its function in 
a free economy. At the same time the Association decided to join 
in a radio program called “Point of Law,’ sponsored by Citizens 
National Bank & Trust Company—the Association to receive a 
credit line and to have the privilege of passing on each script 
before release. 
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In July of 1956 the Board commended the public relations 
committee, particularly Chairman E. Wallace MacDiarmid, Jr., 
for its accomplishments. The committee, among other things, 
had presented a comprehensive plan for a television program to 
enhance the Association’s public relations not only locally but 
on a national scale. At the same meeting the board gave the go- 
ahead to a specific project, to be financed by the Association, for 
the writing of a history of the Association and of the practice of 
law in Los Angeles County. 

Beginning November 1, 1958, Robert C. Davidson, U.S.C’s 
director of public relations, has been the Association’s public re- 
lations counselor. Employed on a part-time basis, he attends the 
meetings of the board of trustees and makes substantial contri- 
butions in a field that the LABA recognizes as vital. His report 
for a long range public relations program for the Association has 
been accepted and approved by the board: possibly a step for- 
ward of major importance. 

Between 1931 and 1959 the record of Association activities has 
shown a continually widening interest in various phases of pub- 
lic relations and a lessening interest in controversial projects. 
Not only is this true of the organization; it is also true of the 
individual members of the Association who show their aware- 
ness of the value of public relations by participation in civic, 
community, and cultural groups. Protecting the legal profession 
has taken on new overtones. 
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MADNESS AND MURDER 


Durine the 1920s and 1930s Los Angeles was the scene of a 
series of financial fiascos and courtroom sensations that kept 
Southern California in a frenzy and that drew nation-wide 
attention and eminent legal talent. 

The financial “blow-ups” were largely related to the specu- 
lation in oil and real estate that followed the mass migration of 
people to Southern California in the early 1920s or stemmed 
from the Great Depression of the 1930s. Some of the courtroom 
affairs involved murders or other bizarre episodes. All partook 
of the madness that characterized the two decades. 

One need be only middle-aged to recall the sensational Julian 
Petroleum affair, the receivership of Richfield Oil Company of 
California, the failure of Guaranty Building & Loan Association, 
American Mortgage Company of California, and Harold G. Fer- 
guson Corporation, the liquidation of The Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of California, the murder trials or mysteries 
involving Louise Peete, Madalynne Obenchain, William Des- 
mond ‘Taylor, “Bluebeard” Watson, Clara Phillips, William Ed- 
ward Hickman, Winnie Ruth Judd, the Rattlesnake Murder, 
together with the Alexander Pantages trial and the strange dis- 
appearance of Aimee Semple McPherson. 

All of these affairs called for the services of attorneys in one 
capacity or another and therefore are part of the story of the 
practice of law in the Los Angeles area. All were spectacular, 
but space permits only the retelling in any detail of the Julian 
fiasco, with briefer references to the others. 
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Los Angeles in 1922 was ripe for financial adventure and 
financial plucking. A flood of new arrivals month by month had 
been coming into the area over the new transcontinental auto- 
mobile highways. A high proportion of the citizenry, therefore, 
was rootless, unintegrated, open to get-rich-quick ideas. The 
boom fever was mounting when the Los Angeles Tires an- 
nounced on June ig, 1922 that “C. C. Julian Breaks into Santa 
Fe Springs the Gusher Field of America’’ From then on for sey- 
eral years Chauncey C. Julian—known as “C. C”’ to his friends 
and everyone else—dominated the newspapers and the local spec- 
ulative field. In fact this king of ballyhoo “gave California its 
greatest promotional shock . . . a financial jolt that rocked Los 
Angeles .. . dumped consequential men from high banking seats 

. . marked several for prison stripes:”* 

Julian was a Texas oil rigger who came to Los Angeles with- 
out a dime and got work in the oil fields near by. With a little 
money saved, his ambitions soared. “In due time he emerged 
from greasy overalls to tailored clothes, manicured finger nails, 
spats, a derby hat and cane. . . . He acquired a Pierce-Arrow 
automobile?” 

With typical luck, C. C. obtained a ten-acre oil lease near the 
discovery well at Santa Fe Springs—as announced in the Times 
—and then organized the Julian Petroleum Corporation. He 
invited the whole public to join him and get rich. 

He wrote sensational and folksy advertising copy which he 
issued day by day from richly furnished offices in Loews State 
Theatre Building, Los Angeles. His blurbs dominated the news- 
papers with this sort of thing: 


“Good-Night Nurse” 


‘‘Just One Day Left” and I will have “kissed you goodnight” for ever- 
more on my 100,000 for one lease in the heart of the 4,000 barrel wells 
at Santa Fe Springs.... 


Do you realize that my offer to you is nothing short of the “Old Cat’s 
slonsilo cae 


1Guy W. Finney, The Great Los Angeles Bubble (1929). 
2Tbid. 
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Folks, if ever a clean and square offer was submitted to you, surely to 
goodness I have placed it before you... and the day I betray that royal 
confidence that you are placing in me my earnest hope is that I fall 
head first into the deepest well in Santa Fe Springs. 
Mail that old check or run in and meet me personally. 

G. GC. Julian 

Suite 321-24, 

Loews State Theater Building® 


People clamored to become stockholders in Julian’s company. 
The money they paid in was used by C. C. Julian largely to build 
up an oil producing and marketing corporation, to acquire more 
oil producing land, drilling machinery, a large number of serv- 
ice stations, and an office staff. 

All this activity called for more and more money. Julian’s 
methods had not made him popular with local banks and they 
turned down his requests for loans. He responded by attacking 
them as “crooks,’ “con men” and “pawnbrokers:’ He tried adver- 
tising in New York, but eastern investors refused to bite. Back 
in Los Angeles he took to the radio and blasted the bankers over 
the air. 

During the whole period of Julian’s ascendancy his personal 
adventures and prodigalities made him famous—as when he 
tipped a cab-driver $1500, when he fought with Charlie Chaplin 
in a Hollywood night club, when he spent $25,000 on one spree, 
and when he bought a gold-lined bathtub. 

Two years after the Julian Petroleum Corporation was 
launched, amid rumors that Julian was in trouble C. C. “pulled 
out?’ He turned control of the corporation over to a pair of new- 
comers, S. C. Lewis and Jacob Berman. Julian asked only that 
there be returned to him about $500,000 which he said the cor- 
poration owed him for advances. Julian, Lewis and Berman— 
the latter always referred to as the “bright youngster’’—con- 
tinued friendly relations for a while and Julian kept on buying 
stock in Julian Petroleum Corporation. The trio met frequently 
to plan stock-selling programs. On one occasion, when C. C. got 


SQuoted by Robert Glass Cleland in his California in Our Time (New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1948). 
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into a fist-fight in Mexicali, the resulting publicity caused the 
stock, which had been rising, to drop five or six points. From 
then on, Julian was out of the picture. 

Lewis and Berman had arrived in Los Angeles in much the 
same condition as Julian had—that is, broke. The pair were de- 
scribed by newspaperman Guy W. Finney in these words: 
“Financially cramped but fairly personable. . . . Lewis, in his 
middle forties, well dressed, altogether bald above the ears, self 
possessed, well fed, extremely affable (one of his banker victims 
remarked later that his manner would ‘charm a squirrel out of 
a tree’), a prosperous Mid-Western banker type. . . . Bennett 
[Berman], just thirty, smiling, neck-bending, smartly dressed, 
a good type of broker’s clerk or ‘steersman’ around a race track. 
His adoption of two trade names was the habit of a game which 
requires quick-changes and overnight shifts . . . and in his case 
it proved a two-name man may be as dangerous to a community’s 
peace of mind as a two-gun man?’ 

Lewis and Berman—that is, Bennett—invited by Julian to 
take over, proved ideal recipients of an edifice built by ballyhoo. 
These new operators differed from Julian in one important par- 
ticular. They seemed to have little trouble getting along with 
bankers. In fact, several Los Angeles bankers were apparently 
dazzled by the personable pair. Lewis and Bennett, through 
friends old and new—men with the right connections—obtained 
loans directly or indirectly from Los Angeles banks. An estimate 
made of the total borrowing from two banks was $10,000,000. 

Meanwhile Bennett was at work organizing stock pools that 
would bring in money and at the same time give Julian stock a 
strong market position. There was opposition from a number of 
stock brokers but the pools proved popular. 

The ninth floor of the Pershing Square Building in Los Ange- 
les housed the offices of S. C. Lewis, Jack Bennett, and a third 
co-worker, Edward H. Rosenberg. Here these three men “gave 
wings to the enormous stock flotation that caught thousands of 
unsuspecting victims, scores of suspecting and conniving busi- 
ness men, in the swirl of this huge, unsavory fraud” Through the 
efforts of these promoters the number of stockholders increased 
to 40,000. 
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There was a “‘bankers pool;’ sometimes called the Motley H. 
Flint Pool, of $1,000,000, formed at the Pacific-Southwest Trust 
& Savings Bank. Flint, brother of Senator Frank Flint, was ex- 
ecutive vice-president of that bank. The senator’s son-in-law and 
law-partner was Henry S. MacKay, Jr., who acted as trustee of 
the pool. Other pools followed in quick succession, and the whole 
affair became extraordinarily complicated. Members were men 
high in social and financial circles, bankers, real estate brokers, 
lawyers, downtown property owners, motion picture magnates, 
and sportsmen. They could expect to receive—and some did re- 
ceive—cash and stock bonuses and exorbitant interest rates. The 
object of the pools, Lewis explained later, was to raise $2,000,000. 
The ultimate goal, when the need for pools was over, was to 
purchase certain other oil companies and merge all holdings 
into a “California Eastern Oil Company” in which the name of 
Julian would be forgotten and of which attorney-financier 
Harry J. Bauer would be chairman of the board. 

When Lewis and Bennett ran out of stock that had been legiti- 
mately issued they began to issue forged certificates—certificates 
issued to names picked perhaps at random from telephone direc- 
tories and indorsed by office girls signing those names. Ulti- 
mately there were approximately five million shares of fraudu- 
lently issued Julian Petroleum stock—a fact that the so-called 
financial leaders apparently failed to detect. 

Until the crash on May 7, 1927 of Julian Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, some members of the pools were receiving huge profits— 
all as set forth in statements by the principals and speculators 
involved. These facts are presented in The Los Angeles Bubble. 
Author Finney’s comment is: “To have extracted such enormous 
profits as did these Julian stock pool operators at the expense of 
a corporation fast heading for the financial rocks, may be en- 
tirely ethical in the minds of many a business man whose incli- 
nation, as expressed in the parlance of the day, is to ‘get his while 
the getting is good:”” When the corporation did crash, however, 
with further traffic in Julian Petroleum shares stopped, some 
of the pool members were eager to make restitution. Largely 
through the intercession of the influential law firm of Loeb, 
Walker & Loeb, they agreed to pay back to the corporation the 
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profits they had made—profits that were perhaps illegally 
obtained. 

May 7, 1927 was a sad day in Los Angeles, for 40,000 or more 
investors, many of whom had listened to the original C. C. Julian 
ballyhoo, realized they had been fleeced. Though “‘insiders” had 
been trying frantically to unload their stock in the days before 
the bursting of the bubble, many of these, too, were “caught” 

Senator Frank P. Flint, attorney for the First National Bank 
and, later, for S. C. Lewis, had worked hard to solve the tangled 
affairs of Julian Petroleum and California Eastern. Years before 
he had performed constructive service for the stockholders of Los 
Angeles Investment Company. Now he was so shocked and be- 
wildered by the collapse that “he went a little later to his end 
on board a ship at sea . . . no doubt wondering at the futility of 
the chimera in which he. had played an unwitting part” 

The aftermath of the Julian crash was sensational. The Grand 
Jury was given the story. The job of developing Julian testimony 
had been assigned by District Attorney Asa Keyes to Chief Dep- 
uty Harold (Buddy) Davis and Deputy Fred Shelley. It was 
Shelley who drew from bankers, merchants, professional men, 
Julian officials, and others the reluctantly told story of their part 
in the stock fiasco. In June of 1927 a long list of indictments 
against key figures was obtained charging conspiracy to obtain 
money under false pretenses; conspiracy to violate the corporate 
securities act; forgery and embezzlement; and conspiracy to 
violate the state usury act in connection with Julian pool 
operations. 

The trial of the principals was set for January, 1928, after a 
series of delays. Keyes, obviously indifferent to the whole affair, 
left the handling of the case to subordinates. The result of the 
trial was ‘one of the most astonishing verdicts ever delivered in 
a court in Los Angeles County.’ The principals were acquitted! 
Accordingly, the indictments against the others were dismissed 
by trial Judge William C. Doran on a motion by District Attor- 
ney Asa Keyes. Jury members said they were “‘confused” by the 
testimony. 

Judge Doran blasted the prosecution from the bench by say- 
ing, as quoted by Finney: 
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I feel that diligence (on the part of District Attorney Asa Keyes) 
would have brought about a different verdict, at least in the cases of 
some of the defendants who were responsible for one of the most de- 
plorable, unfortunate and reprehensible episodes in the history of the 
country. 


A second stunning aftermath was the secret indictment and 
public accusation of Asa Keyes as a taker of bribes. This fol- 
lowed a careful Grand Jury investigation in which the diary of 
a tailor named Milton Pike, employed by Ben Getzoff (an inti- 
mate of Keyes and a “fixer’’) played a vital part. When the 
diary was printed, Getzoff confessed. He turned against friend 
Keyes and told a story of bribery and corruption that involved 
Jack Bennett and Edward H. Rosenberg. Keyes resigned under 
fire and, at the May election, Buron R. Fitts, former heutenant 
governor, was elected to fill his place as district attorney of Los 
Angeles County. Fitts had been a deputy under Keyes and now 
had the job of prosecuting his former chief. By dismissing the 
indictment against Bennett he obtained Bennett’s help as a 
prosecution witness. “Bennett testified that he had given Keyes, 
through go-between Getzoff, $27,500 to ‘let up’ on him in 
Julian prosecutions. He said that Rosenberg had told him it cost 
him $125,000 to free himself of the Julian stock entanglement, 
most of that sum going to Keyes:’* Confirmation of all this, and 
more, came from Getzoff’s testimony. The jury found Keyes 
guilty, and he went to San Quentin. 

There were other casualties. Chief Deputy Harold Davis, 
Keyes’ friend, was likewise convicted of receiving bribes. S. C. 
Lewis and Jack Bennett, involved in the sale of stock in another 
company, the Lewis Corporation, were tried in the Federal 
Court in Los Angeles and each sentenced to seven years in 
prison. Motley Flint was shot and killed on July 14, 1930 ina 
Los Angeles courtroom by a penniless Julian investor. C. C. 
Julian, who started it all, but perhaps did not profit, committed 
suicide on March 25, 1934 by taking poison during a dinner 
party in a Shanghai hotel. He was given a pauper’s burial by 
Americans who raised $46 to cover the expense. 


4Guy W. Finney, op. cit. 
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Perhaps lesser casualties listed would include the “retire- 
ment” of certain officials of the First National Bank, the Pacific- 
Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, and First Securities Company. 
These changes in bank personnel occurred while the banks 
themselves were being merged into the Security Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank under the new name of Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles. 

Julian Petroleum Corporation itself went through equity re- 
ceivership proceedings. United States District Judge Paul J. 
McCormick appointed Joseph Scott and H. L. Carnahan as re- 
ceivers. Scott, with his great influence, helped to calm the army 
of distressed and angry stockholders, while Carnahan, former 
corporation commissioner, buried himself in the multitudinous 
corporate details involved—working mostly by night and break- 
ing down his health. A rescue plan was devised by banker Henry 
M. Robinson. He called upon the law firm of Gibson, Dunn & 
Crutcher to work out actual reorganization. Samuel M. Haskins, 
Homer D. Crotty, and Edward E. Bacon, of the firm, were as- 
signed this huge chore. Crotty began the immediate drafting 
of papers to accomplish the purposes of the assignment. In this 
reorganization all Julian stockholders (whether or not the cer- 
tificates of stock they held were valid) were placed on an equal 
basis. Julian Petroleum had some good assets and these were sold 
to a corporation newly created, Sunset Pacific Oil Company, in 
exchange for its securities. The transfer of assets and stock had 
to take place simultaneously. Forty thousand or more stock cer- 
tificates had to be properly signed, certified, and sealed during 
one afternoon. “It can’t be done,’ said the transfer agent. But it 
was done—and by 6:00 p.m.—through the immediate manufac- 
ture of a supply of corporate seals and through the summoning 
from the highways, the byways, and the golf courses of the 
county of assistant secretaries and vice-presidents whose signa- 
tures were appropriate and effective. The final result of the re- 
organization was that Julian stockholders received partial satis- 
faction of their claims. 

The Julian receivership and reorganization was the prelude 
to a series of corporate receiverships, liquidations, and rehabili- 
tations. 
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Through extravagance and bad planning Richfield Oil Com- 
pany of California outran its credit and found itself in receiver- 
ship early in 1931. Newspapers played up such items as a $50,- 
000-a-month entertainment fund; huge sums owed the company 
by certain of its officials; a yacht party off Catalina Island for 
movie stars, during which an airplane showered guests with 
gardenias; the maintenance of a hotel suite of rooms at an an- 
nual cost of $50,000; and the charging to the company of ex- 
penses as personal as alimony. The Republic Supply Company 
of California, a creditor, filed a bill of complaint January 15, 
1931, and asked for the appointment of a receiver.* William C. 
McDuffie was appointed, and his bond was fixed at $3,500,000. 
On May 17, 1932 the Los Angeles Times reported that three 
former Richfield executives were sent to the County Jail by 
Superior Court Judge Yankwich the day before, after having 
been convicted of grand theft. Proceedings under Section 77B 
of the Bankruptcy Act involving Richfield and the Pan Ameri- 
can Petroleum Company, a subsidiary debtor, were begun on 
October 8, 1936.° McDuffie was appointed trustee of the estates 
and William Bowen, special master to hear claims. The final 
joint report was approved June 19, 1937, with debtor and sub- 
sidiary discharged and proceedings closed. Many well known 
attorneys and firms of attorneys played parts in the receivership 
and reorganization. Among them were O’Melveny, Tuller & 
Myers (represented chiefly by Harry L. Dunn and Walter Tul- 
ler), and Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher (through Samuel M. Has- 
kins, Homer D. Crotty, Herbert EK Sturdy, Norman Sterry, and 
Henry FE Prince). The patient endurance of Judge William P 
James is well remembered. 

Three other contemporary failures of the extravagant 1930s 
should be mentioned. All of them involved the loss of many 
millions of dollars by thousands of individuals and brought on 
criminal indictments against officials. Perhaps most widely felt 
was the failure of Guaranty Building & Loan Association, whose 
guiding spirit was Gilbert H. Beesemyer. Beesemyer was also 


5$-125-Equity, U.S.D.C., Central Div. 
6Case No. 28700J, U.S.D.C. 
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chairman of the board of the Bank of Hollywood, secretary of 
the North American Bond & Mortgage Company, and executive 
vice president of the United States Building & Loan Association. 
A. N. Kemp was appointed receiver on December 23, 1930. He 
took possession of Guaranty’s assets and worked out a liquidation 
between then and April 8, 1935.7 Beesemyer, represented by 
LeCompte Davis, pled guilty to grand theft involving approxi- 
mately eight million dollars. The failure of the American 
Mortgage Company of California is said to have involved eigh- 
teen million dollars. This enterprise of the Fish brothers— 
Frank H. and Roy H., both of whom would go to trial on grand 
theft charges—went into receivership in April of 1931. A. D. 
MacLeod was named receiver. Frank C. Mortimer later be- 
came co-receiver and finally sole receiver. Mortimer’s sixteenth 
and final account was approved in March of 1935 and in the 
following month he was discharged.* In Superior Court actions 
involving American Mortgage Company properties, various 
persons acted as receivers. Three Superior Court judges came 
to grief because of the dealings they had with these receivers. 
The third failure—involving about eight million dollars—was 
that of the Harold G. Ferguson Corporation, real estate organiza- 
tion whose troubles exploded early in 1931 in part through 
methods used in the operation of cash-raising syndicates. Wm. 
W. Mines and R. E. Allen acted as receivers of certain property 
held in trust for the corporation.’ Without doubt the officials of 
all these three corporations felt that Southern California’s econ- 
omy would continue its expanding and explosive course forever. 
Had it done so, they perhaps would be considered leaders and 
benefactors today. Their acts and their errors in judgment and 
in methods, however, caught up with them when the boom col- 
lapsed, not only bringing prison terms for themselves but work- 
ing havoc among Southern Californians. 

Actually during 1931 and 1932 fraud cases in Los Angeles 
reputedly involved an estimated loss to half a million people of 


7S-103-Equity, U.S.D.C., Central Div. 
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$200,000,000. Southern California led the nation in its bank- 
ruptcies. So many people committed suicide during the early 
Thirties that Pasadena built a high fence along the sides of its 
Arroyo Seco bridge—favorite jumping-off place. 

The improper conduct of three Superior Court judges in con- 
nection with American Mortgage Company receiverships 
brought about their recall. The recall campaign was initiated 
and carried through by the Los Angeles Bar Association acting 
in the interests of good government and supported by other bar 
associations, the Lawyers Club, the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Service Clubs Presidents’ Council. The de- 
cision to start a recall campaign was made after an exhaustive 
investigation had been made of American Mortgage Company 
receiverships in which receivers had been named by Superior 
Court judges. This investigation was the work of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Association. The committee’s sensational re- 
port was published April 21, 1932, in the Los Angeles Bar 
Bulletin. Certain Superior Court judges, the report found, con- 
sidered the appointment of receivers as political patronage. Men 
they named as receivers did not necessarily have qualifications 
for the job. Their naming came through their abilities as cam- 
paign workers. Judges allowed receivers excessive fees and 
accepted from them petty gifts and loans. Receivers were solicited 
to deposit funds in a bank in which one judge was interested. 
Receivers spent money lavishly among court attaches and news- 
papermen. The report found 23 American Mortgage receiver- 
ships handled by the same pair of co-receivers. The conclusion 
of the Judiciary Committee was that Superior Court Judges 
John S. Fleming, C. Walter Guerin, and Dailey S. Stafford had 
“conducted themselves in a manner contrary to judicial ethics 
and prejudicial to the proper administration of justice:’ The re- 
port was signed by Committeemen John G. Mott, Dana R. Weller, 
Ward Chapman, Isidore B. Dockweiler, Edwin A. Meserve, 
Kemper Campbell, Arthur M. Ellis, and Hubert T. Morrow. The 
Association immediately began an energetic and successful cam- 
paign for the recall of these three judges. 

Another determined action by the Los Angeles Bar Associa- 
tion, working in cooperation with the attorney general, resulted 
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in the judicial office of Gavin W. Craig being declared vacant in 
1935 and in him being convicted of conspiracy “‘to obstruct and 
impede the due administration of justice’? Craig had been Asso- 
ciate Justice of the District Court of Appeal of the Second Appel- 
late District of the State of California. The trial jury’s verdict 
of guilty was upheld (September 1, 1938) on appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of California.** Attorneys representing the State 
Bar were Frank B. Belcher, Warren E. Libby, Gurney E. Newlin, 
and Philbrick McCoy. John P Beale, Leonard Thomas, and 
Daniel Hunsaker acted for the respondent, with J. Wiseman 
Macdonald as amicus curiae on behalf of respondent. Craig’s 
“later exemplary character;’ wrote Judge Haas, “was held to 
entitle him to reinstatement. He was re-admitted to practice law 
shortly before his demise?’ 

When receiverships no longer had news value, a three-year 
sensation of a different sort was provided Los Angeles. This 
burst upon the citizens when Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., as in- 
surance commissioner of the State of California, in July of 1936 
took over the affairs and business of The Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of California—a company that had been 
doing business in California since 1868. While the insurance 
corporation was fundamentally sound, its difficulties arose 
largely from the sale of non-cancellable accident and health 
policies at premium rates too low for the maintenance of lawful 
reserves behind such policies. This reckless procedure on the 
part of management was another phase of the extravagant, 
money-grabbing era. A small army of lawyers, representing 
various stockholders, directors, and policy-holders, opposed the 
actions of the insurance commissioner. The attorney list was so 
long that Judge Charles E. Haas, commenting on its length, 
guessed that the number of lawyers involved almost equalled 
the total number practicing in Los Angeles in the year 1884, 
when he became an Angeleno. 

The insurance commissioner found the company had assets in 
excess of $200,000,000 and that its obligations under policies 
were in excess of $600,000,000. Seventy-five thousand of the 
200,000 policy holders held non-cancellable accident and health 
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policies. For the company to transact further business—the com- 
missioner decided—would be hazardous to policy-holders, cred- 
itors, and the public. 

Carpenter became conservator and liquidator of the company. 
He worked out a rehabilitation and re-insurance plan. A new 
corporation was set up—‘‘the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company”—with the commissioner purchasing all the out- 
standing stock of the new company with the assets of the old. 
Under Carpenter’s plan, the assets of the old company (except 
the stock of the new) were transferred to the new company. The 
new company agreed by contract to assume the policies and 
obligations of the old company to the extent provided in the 
agreement. Life policies were re-insured on the old terms. Non- 
cancellable policies were assumed and re-insured at existing 
premium rates, but disability payments on such policies were 
assumed on a basis of from 20 per cent to go per cent of the face 
of such policies, depending upon the year of issue. The holders 
of non-cancellable policies filed claims with the commissioner. 
The commissioner’s plan went into operation in January of 
1937, and in February the court ordered liquidation. 

The provisions of the Insurance Code, under which the com- 
missioner proceeded, were attacked in court as unfair, discrim- 
inatory, and illegal. Judge Edmonds had appointed Carpenter 
as conservator, but Edmonds himself held a $5000 life policy 
with the company, so his participation in the proceedings dis- 
qualified him, the higher court held. Judge Willis had confirmed 
and ratified Edmonds’ prior order, and subsequent proceedings, 
including the taking of possession of assets, were found to be 
valid. The legality and propriety of the plan of rehabilitation 
were upheld by the Supreme Court of California. The United 
States Supreme Court also held that the plan and procedure did 
not violate appellants’ constitutional rights. It was the appeal 
from the order directing the commissioner to wind up and liqui- 
date the business of the insurance company that caused Judge 
Haas to note the large number of attorneys participating. The 
names of nearly ninety lawyers were listed and they did not 
include all the members of large firms who worked behind the 
scenes. Particularly active were William H. Neblett, Alfred FE 
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MacDonald, and Vernon Bettin. The order appealed from was 
affirmed on April 19, 1939.** The new company—Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company—began business on a sound basis. 

During the madness of the 1920s and 1930s Angelenos could 
partly forget their follies and their miseries by following a 
series of local crimes, mysteries, and courtroom sensations, the 
memory of which is still vivid in Southern California. These 
affairs, like the financial fiascos, were an integral part of the era 
of madness and murder. It was a period that kept district at- 
torneys and a group of capable deputies extremely busy and 
very much on their toes. On the defense side were many dis- 
tinguished names. 

It was Chief Deputy District Attorney William C. Doran, 
later holding high positions in the judiciary, who proved to be 
the first nemesis of Louise Peete, the motherly looking woman 
who liked to bury her victims. In spite of the capable defense 
provided by Public Defender William T. Aggeler and Deputy 
Public Defender R. H. Scott, Mrs. Peete was found guilty of 
murdering (on or about June 1, 1920) Jacob Denton in Los 
Angeles. To get Mr. Denton’s property, Louise first befriended, 
then shot and killed Denton, wrapped his body in bed clothes, 
buried him in the basement of his Catalina Street home, and 
continued to live unconcernedly in the rooms above. Shouted 
District Attorney Thomas Lee Woolwine in his address to the 
jury: “This woman is a murderer, a robber and a forger! She 
has sat here day after day charged with committing the most 
infamous crime in the state of California, and she has not shed 
a single tear!”’ * Sentenced to life in prison, she went to San 
Quentin, became a social success there, later was transferred to 
the women’s prison at Tehachapi, and was paroled in 1943. She 
went to live with Mrs. Arthur Logan, who had sympathized 
with her during the trial. One of her duties was to take care of 
Mr. Logan who was 74 and ill. As a part of her plan to acquire 
the Logans’ property she helped get Logan committed to the 
mental hospital at Patton—where he finally died, convinced 
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that his wife had deserted him. At the proper time Louise shot 
and killed Mrs. Logan, buried her under an avocado tree in the 
backyard, and brought her new husband, Lee Judson, in to help 
her enjoy the Logan house. The trial began on April 23, 1944, 
before Judge Harold B. Landreth. The state’s case was handled 
by District Attorney Fred N. Howser. Deputy District Attorney 
John Barnes made the closing speech to the jury for the prose- 
cution and William Neely, chief public defender, aided by 
Deputy Public Defender E. E. Cuff, replied for the defense. The 
jury found Mrs. Peete guilty of murder in the first degree, with 
no recommendation for mercy. Louise received the death pen- 
alty and was executed. A side issue was the suicide of Judson 
who had jumped from the thirteenth floor of the Spring Arcade 
Building when he learned that his bride was the infamous Mrs. 
Peete and not Anna B. Lee, the name under which he had mar- 
ried her. 

The mysterious killing of Belton Kennedy in Beverly Glen in 
1921 caused the indictment of the young, lovely, and dark-eyed 
Madalynne Obenchain, Kennedy’s fiancée, and Arthur Burch, 
another close friend of Madalynne. Both were charged with 
first degree murder. Ralph Obenchain, Madalynne’s divorced 
husband, nicknamed the “man in a million?’ resigned his posi- 
tion in Chicago and came to the rescue. Madalynne was tried 
twice and Burch three times. For sixteen months Los Angeles 
newspapers carried millions of words about the intricate and 
puzzling affair, and the district attorney’s office reported in 
October of 1922 that the cost to the county, aside from investi- 
gation expense, was nearly $38,000. The prosecution in the first 
trial was handled by Deputy District Attorneys Asa Keyes and 
Charles W. Fricke. Madalynne’s defense counsel were Jud Rush, 
Alfred E MacDonald, William Beirne, and Ralph Obenchain. 
Burch was defended by Paul Schenk and Richard Kittrelle. 
Mystery writer Mary Collins, writing of the affair in Los 
Angeles Murders, reported that from a reading of the transcript 
she was greatly impressed with Keyes’ logic, good manners and 
occasional flashes of wit. “In fact the whole transcript fairly 
bristles with ‘good behavior’ on the part of the judge [Sidney H. 
Reeve | and the attorneys, and it is singularly free from the legal 
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wrangling so dear to the heart of the playwright and the novel- 
ist. The Los Angeles attorneys with whom I talked regarding 
the defense counsel were in universal agreement that Mrs. 
Obenchain and Mr. Burch were extremely fortunate in having 
such men to defend them”’ In all five trials it was obvious that 
the men involved, whether directly or indirectly, were in love 
with Madalynne. In all five the juries were unable to agree and 
the prosecution finally asked for dismissal of the indictments. 
The pair were released in December of 1922 but continued to 
figure in the news until the 1940s. The memory of Madalynne’s 
fatal charm still lingers among Los Angeles attorneys who agree 
with Times writer Harry Carr’s comment: “She puts men gently 
aside when she tires of them and they yield with a smile of 
pain. When she wants them again, they throw aside careers, 
freedom—everything, in answer to her nod.’ 

One reason why District Attorney Woolwine left the heavy 
job of prosecuting the Obenchain affair to his deputies was that 
he was immersed in the strange murder of William Desmond 
Taylor, pioneer motion picture director and lonely bachelor. On 
the morning of February 2, 1922 Taylor was found dead in his 
bungalow court apartment in Hollywood. He had been shot by 
a .38 caliber revolver held within a few inches of his body. 
Money and jewelry were untouched. Taylor’s death was a mys- 
tery that was never solved, but from time to time new investi- 
gations were made. The first were by District Attorney Wool- 
wine, later ones by District Attorney Keyes. Popular interest 
was caused largely by the Hollywood names brought into the 
affair: glamorous Mabel Normand who had cocktails with 
Taylor the evening before his dead body was discovered; equally 
glamorous Mary Miles Minter, Taylor’s fiancée; Edna Purvi- 
ance, Charlie Chaplin’s leading lady, and Mr. and Mrs. Douglas 
MacLean who occupied other apartments in the same bungalow 
court; and Claire Windsor who had something to say about 
Edward Sands, the mysterious and suspected secretary of Taylor. 
As the years passed the bizarre affair was not forgotten, for 
titillating items continued to find their way into the newspapers 
such as the disclosure in 1936 that love letters signed by “Mary” 
were found in the toe of one of Taylor’s riding boots. Even in 
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the first month after the death of the motion picture director 
over three hundred people had confessed to his murder. 

It is with reluctance that other sensational cases must be 
passed by, such as the “Bluebeard” Watson, the Clara Phillips, 
the William Edward Hickman, the Winnie Ruth Judd, and 
others. Each case was notorious, for the killings involved were 
atrocious. Each had its unique quality. Each drew legal talent 
in prosecution and defense. Richard Cantillon, for example, 
came to the fore in defense. Each case was given a terrific play 
in the newspapers. The Hickman affair created a feeling of such 
tension in Los Angeles as to become almost unendurable. As 
mystery novelist Geoffrey Homes phrased it: “I remember a 
city in the grip of terror when Hickman was on the prowl—a 
city where it wasn’t safe to venture forth because it was full of 
guys with guns who were ready to shoot on sight any young 
man with curly black hair’’** Mass killings were involved in 
the case of James P. “Bluebeard” Watson who, before dying in 
San Quentin in 1939, confessed slaying as many as 14 of his 
25 wives. So, too, in the case of Gordon Stewart Northcott who, 
with his mother, operated a murder farm near Wineville in 
Riverside County. The last man legally hanged in California 
was Robert S. James who had entered upon “a career of marry- 
ing, insuring and murdering women” He killed Mary James, 
his wife, in 1935, by using a rattlesnake, tested first on live 
chickens, and then putting her in a fishpond. Here is the court- 
room scene as recalled in Los Angeles Murders by Eugene D. 
Williams who spent eight years in the office of the district at- 
torney: “Judge Charles W. Fricke, calm and competent—the 
jury, intent and interested—‘Wild Bill’ Clark, Russ Parsons 
and Sam Silverman, ably and forcefully fighting for their 
client—the crowded courtroom—the press row—special writers 
—Glen Markey, Carey Wilson, Bradley King, Bartlett Cormack, 
Tod Browning, Florabel Muir, Walter Winchell who dropped 
by to listen for a half-day session, Peter Lorre, the character 
actor studying abnormal psychology at first hand . . . the 
murderer’s impassive face and beady eyes:’** 

130.0s Angeles Murders, op. cit. 
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Le Compte Davis, J erry Giesler, W. I. Gilbert, Louis Titus, 
and Earle M. Daniels made up a massive defense staff in the 
People v Alexander Pantages case when it went up on appeal. 
Contesting were U. S. Webb, attorney general, Frank Richards, 
deputy attorney general, Buron Fitts, district attorney, and 
Robert P Stewart, chief deputy district attorney. The defendant, 
a theatrical magnate, had been convicted of rape in the trial 
court, before Judge Charles W. Fricke, and his motion for a new 
trial had been denied. On appeal, the higher court held on April 
2, 1931 that the defendant had not been lawfully convicted—in 
part because of “‘misconduct” by the over-zealous prosecution.” 

Le Compte Davis’ outstanding abilities were in evidence in 
the Times dynamiting case, and in other important contests, 
some of which have been mentioned. Of William I. Gilbert, who 
died in November of 1949, Judge Haas wrote that he was “one 
of our most versatile and brilliant lawyers whether in civil or 
criminal litigation. His famous genial sarcasm and ready wit 
could be expected to show up in any case he tried. ... His humor 
was often biting but it was successful. His memory was phe- 
nomenal. I can see him yet slowly and deliberately walking 
along the railing of the jury box, calling each man juror by his 
first name as though he had known the juror a lifetime. His 
southern courtesy shown the women jurors made the deepest 
impression on them. He was born with just the necessary psy- 
chology to be a jury trial lawyer. In his examination of a witness 
he never hammered in a question without driving it all the way 
and getting an answer, and he never hammered at it unless he 
knew where the inquiry was going to lead him or thought he 
did. He had his early training in law in Oklahoma, where to be 
‘dressed’ meant to carry a gun. Among the persons of prom- 
inence he represented were Alexander Pantages, Mrs. Alexander 
Pantages, the evangelist Aimee Semple MacPherson, Prince 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1954.) tells of some of Los Angeles’ other famous cases: the 
Charles Sebastian, the “Fatty” Arbuckle, the Tony Carnero, the Earle Kynette, the 
Harry New, the Overell “Yacht Murder” case, and the Black Dahlia. For the earlier 
Guy Eddy case, a secondary sensation at the time of the Clarence Darrow trials and 
in which Earl Rogers was the attorney for the defense, see Take The Witness, referred 
to in earlier chapters. 


15212 Cal. 237. 
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M’divani, Attorney Dave Clark, and he was an attorney for the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. No one could anticipate his surpris- 
ing courtroom tactics. By these tactics he so often turned coups 
to his own advantage. . . . It was said of him that he never had 
a client convicted and executed for murder? While quoting 
Judge Haas, it would be appropriate to relay his comment on 
Jerry Giesler, whom he described as ‘beloved of Bar and Bench, 
appearing as counsel for defendant and appellant in many crim- 
inal cases of late years and for litigants in some civil actions. ... 
In fact, he is so constantly in court that it would be futile to try 
to enumerate the many actions in which he has been counsel. 
. .. It was always a pleasure to look up from the bench to the 
counsel table and see Mr. Giesler among the attorneys there, 
for it meant that, as far as he or his office was concerned, the 
trial would be conducted with dignity and decorum and a re- 
spect for the Court:’ Giesler’s cases have been front-page news- 
paper copy for nearly half a century. One of the most fantastic 
was his successful defense of a woman involved in the “Lover 
in the Loft” or “Phantom of the Attic” case which developed 
out of a murder committed in 1922. In recent years he has rep- 
resented personalities in the motion picture world in their 
troubles, divorce or otherwise. Born in Iowa, Giesler came to 
California in 1907 and the following year entered USC’s law 
school. Organizing a collection agency, he one day called on 
Earl Rogers to collect a bill. He was unsuccessful in collecting 
any money but he landed a job. He left law school but continued 
his legal studies. He was admitted to the bar in 1910 on oral 
examination, stayed with Rogers and, in the McNamara and 
Darrow trials learned more, he said, than in all his private study 
of the law. 

An appropriate conclusion to this chapter is the story of the 
disappearance of Evangelist Aimee Semple MacPherson. This 
episode of the 1920s was so fantastic that even today, in the 
year 1959, a national publisher brought forth a carefully writ- 
ten, 334-page book on the affair.*° 


16Lately Thomas, The Vanishing Evangelist (New York, The Viking Press, 1959) 
—which has interesting sidelights on the personnel of the prosecution and the defense 
and on the difficulties that overwhelmed Superior Court Judge Carlos S. Hardy. 
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Mrs. MacPherson came to Los Angeles in 1922, bringing her 
Four Square Gospel. She quickly acquired a large following, 
built Angelus Temple, and conducted her many services and 
activities with drama and showmanship. On May 18, 1926 she 
went to the beach at Venice, California. Last seen in a bathing 
suit, she disappeared, apparently a victim of drowning. Thous- 
ands of her followers gathered at the beach to pray for her re- 
turn, while a chartered airplane sprinkled ocean waters with 
flowers. Her reappearance five weeks later at Agua Prieta, across 
the border from Douglas, Arizona, followed by her return to 
Los Angeles, was a triumph that caught the attention of the 
world. “A hundred thousand people cheered while she paraded 
through the streets of the city, accompanied by a white-robed 
silver band, an escort of twenty cowboys, and squads of police- 
men.’*" 

Newspaper reporters, working on Aimee’s story of being kid- 
napped, found it to be fictitious and were able to retrace her 
movements during the five-week absence. Sister Aimee was 
arrested and charged with a conspiracy to suborn perjury. Judge 
Haas nicely summed up the legal phase—drawing in part from 
the complaint—by saying that Aimee “appeared on or about 
the 23rd day of June, at about 2:00 a.m., behind a slaughter 
house in Sonora, Mexico, with intent, so the complaint says, 
maliciously to procure another to be charged, arrested and in- 
dicted for the crime of kidnapping, well knowing that she had 
not been kidnapped at Venice on May 18, and kept in an un- 
conscious condition for upward of 30 days, that she had absented 
herself from May 19 to May 29, 1926 and remained away with 
goggles and other devices and contrivances at Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, from which she departed with Kenneth G. Ormiston 
[former radio operator of the Temple]... . It stated that Mrs. 
MacPherson had appeared before the Grand Jury and described 
the kidnappers Rose and Steve, that she had Lorraine Wiseman 
Sielaff to impersonate her and to arrange her hair and general 
appearance, so as to become a ‘double’ for her and to be photo- 
graphed in poses with her, with intent that she might deceive 


17Carey McWilliams, Southern California Country (New York, Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1941). 
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various witnesses who had seen her while she resided in Carmel- 
by-the-Sea, etc... . Asa Keyes, district attorney, represented the 
people and Arthur Veitch the defendant. The sound wisdom of 
Asa Keyes, district attorney, was shown when he moved the 
court to dismiss the case, stating: 

“The fact that this defendant fabricated a kidnapping story 
or that she may have spent a time at Carmel are not in them- 
selves offenses of which this court can entertain jurisdiction? 

‘“The court dismissed the action:’ 
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EATRACURRICULAR 


Davin Starr Jorpan, former president of Stanford University, 
once made the statement that lawyers “took the leading part in 
the development of California for the first 20 years of her life 
as a state, reluctantly yielding that place to the man of affairs:’ 

This pointed remark was supplemented by J udge Charles E. 
Haas’ comment that “by that time [that is, after the first 20 
years| ... many of the lawyers of the State were men of affairs 
as well. They built for the future”’ 

The state-builders were mostly lawyers. Lawyers dominated 
the Constitutional Convention of 1849 and the first American 
Legislature in California. The first elected governor of Calli- 
fornia, Peter H. Burnett, was a lawyer. The organization of the 
judiciary, city and county government, the presentation and 
settlement of private land claims, the drafting of laws governing 
natural resources, and all the fundamental procedures in bring- 
ing order out of chaos in a new state were inevitably in the 
hands of lawyers. Hordes of adventurers and fortune-hunters 
had flocked to California. Lawyers who came logically entered 
governmental, political, educational, journalistic, and com- 
munity fields. Most of these activities were extra-curricular— 
that is, outside the practice of law in the strict and personal 
definition of the phrase. 

Los Angeles was a small, brawling town in the 1850s and the 
need for able men exceeded the supply. Early commentators 
give the impression that lawyers were running the town—acting 
as city councilmen, filling other public offices, presiding at pub- 
lic meetings, taking the lead in civic matters, heading the 
parades, even participating in vigilante organizations. Ever 
since then, up to the present when the membership of the Los 
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Angeles Bar Association alone totals 4000, lawyers of the Los 
Angeles area have done outstanding work in fields outside the 
daily routine of law practice. They have contributed vitally to 
the organizational and intellectual life, not only of their own 
profession but of other professions, and to community and goy- 
ernmental life in its widest phases. 

No attempt is made in this discussion to list the laudable or 
interesting pursuits of all the Los Angeles lawyers since 1850, 
nor to enumerate the clubs, fraternities, social organizations, 
political parties, service clubs, and churches to which lawyers 
have belonged—with resulting vital contributions to these 
groups, and to the community. To do so would be impossible; 
and if it were possible, we would have something that closely 
resembles what is popularly called a “mugbook”’ It would be 
of great interest, but impractical, to go into the wide participa- 
tion of Los Angeles lawyers in the Army, Navy, or Air Force in 
all the wars beginning with the Mexican through World War II, 
though many have held high rank. Instead, the intention is to 
refer to and illustrate areas of important community and gov- 
ernmental interest—names being incidental. For every lawyer 
named, a hundred others would be equally appropriate. 

Attorney-mayors of Los Angeles have included at least 
Cameron E. Thom (1883-4), Henry T. Hazard (1889-1892), 
George E. Cryer (1921-1929), and Fletcher Bowron (1938- 
1953). Some might like to see the name of Stephen C. Foster 
added, for he was not only mayor in 1854 and again in 1856, 
but he served as alcalde in 1848 and 1849—in which latter 
capacity, like all other alcaldes, he was frequently called upon 
to act as lawyer and as judge. Foster was not a lawyer by pro- 
fession. In many cities throughout the county attorneys have 
served as mayors—like Paul E. Schwab, one of Beverly Hills’ 
early mayors (1929-1933), and Seth I. Colver, who was former- 
ly mayor of Covina (1940-1948). 

Los Angeles furnished the state with several lawyer-governors 
—notably Henry T. Gage, Culbert L. Olson, Earl Warren, and 
Goodwin J. Knight. Warren left the governor’s office to become 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

Stephen M. White, Frank P Flint, John D. Works and Cor- 
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nelius Cole—distinguished figures in the legal world—all served 
as United States senators. Lawyers who have been state assem- 
blymen or state senators are numerous. Robert N. Bulla, for ex- 
ample, served both as assemblyman and as senator in the Cali- 
fornia Legislature in the 1890s. 

Los Angeles supplied the nation with a Secretary of the Navy 
in the person of Superior Court Judge Curtis D. Wilbur, who 
later became Circuit Judge of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals, Ninth Circuit. 

William G. Dryden was city clerk in 1853; Benjamin S. 
Eaton was county assessor in 1857; and James W. Gillette com- 
bined law practice (with the firm of Judson & Gillette) and the 
job of county recorder in the 1870s. In 1854 Lewis Granger, 
pioneer lawyer, was a Los Angeles city councilman and in 1959 
Hugh W. Darling, president of the Los Angeles Bar Association, 
is a city councilman in Beverly Hills and its vice-mayor. 

One of the most extraordinary examples of extracurricular 
activity on the part of Los Angeles members of the legal pro- 
fession was service with the Rangers in the 1850s. This mounted, 
semi-vigilante body of men, organized in 1853 in the El Dorado 
Saloon, had the aim of trying to keep down crime in a town 
filled with criminals. Among the lawyers who joined were such 
eminent figures as Judge Agustin Olvera, Judge Benjamin 
Hayes, Judge Isaac Stockton Keith Ogier, and J. Lancaster 
Brent. The most famous non-lawyer member, Horace Bell, 
author of Reminiscences of a Ranger—later became a lawyer. 
This informal body of a hundred or more men, who regarded 
themselves as a law and order group, was credited with 22 ex- 
ecutions of criminals in 1854 and 1855. These executions, ac- 
cording to John W. Caughey, were “in accordance with the law 
or without the law, whichever was most convenient:’* J. Lan- 
caster Brent, a member, in later years wrote of life in the 
Pueblo and of the extraordinary abilities as a trial lawyer of 
fellow Angeleno Jonathan R. Scott. He added that he (Scott) 
had brought from Missouri one special characteristic, a constant 
readiness to head a lynching party. 

Judge Myron Norton served as chairman of a public meeting 

1Caughey, California (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953), page 300. 
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held July 23, 1856, to take steps to prevent crime and to or- 
ganize in defense of the lives and properties of citizens. The 
presence in Los Angeles of great numbers of thieves and 
murderers was the occasion. A committee of twenty was named 
to hear complaints against disorderly and suspicious persons and 
to form military companies to serve under the sheriff. It was 
agreed that a majority of the committee could expel a man 
from the community. Committeemen included Judge Dryden 
and Judge Olvera. 

The general public in Los Angeles in the 1850s, 1860s, and 
1870s was vigilante-minded. Angeleno leaders felt that even 
quick justice in the courtroom was not enough when an atrocious 
crime was involved. They believed that the crime called for a 
vigilante group to rush the legally convicted man to the nearest 
makeshift gallows without waiting for the sheriff to take over. 
Lawyers were part of the general public and were like-minded 
unless representing the defense. There were exceptions. Judge 
Volney Howard was a man who believed strictly in law and 
order and had been made to suffer for his opinions. Asked to 
leave San Francisco because of his unpopular views in a city 
that was then being run by vigilantes, he settled in the Los 
Angeles area and did not change his views. His son, Frank, had 
similar opinions and when elected district attorney in Los 
Angeles in 1871, pled in vain with a mob bent on lynching a 
Frenchman named Lachenais. The influence of men like the 
Howards helped Los Angeles outgrow its frontier manners. 
Lynching in Los Angeles had ended by the 1880s, though mob 
actions and mob pressures never entirely die out. Even the his- 
torians no longer praise pioneer vigilante groups, whether in 
San Francisco or Los Angeles.* Today it would be unthinkable 
for a member of the legal profession, interested more than any 
other group in upholding orderly processes of law, to join a mob 
or an extra-legal body. Quite logically, the late Dell A. Schweit- 
zer, a leading Los Angeles attorney, served as president of the 
Los Angeles Police Commission. 

Extracurricular activity in the form of generous benefaction 


2John W. Caughey, “Their Majesties the Mob;’ in August, 1957, issue of Pacific 
Historical Review. 
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can well be illustrated by Judge Erskine Mayo Ross’ testimen- 
tary gift to the American Bar Association. Judge Ross died 
December 10, 1938 after a notable career as a justice of the 
California Supreme Court and as United States District Court 
Judge for the Southern District of California. In his will he 
left a number of philanthropic legacies, the largest of which 
was $100,000 to the Association. The annual income from this 
sum (its value subsequently increased through the rise of the 
securities involved) was to be paid as a prize for the best dis- 
cussion of a subject to be suggested by the ABA at its preceding 
annual meeting. As described by Alexander Macdonald, the 
“Erskine M. Ross prize, competed for annually by members of 
our Association, is at once a stimulant to an informed public 
opinion upon current subjects of vital public importance and a 
perpetual memorial to an earnest patriot of our profession, a 
wise, able and fearless judge’’® Actually the prize winners, 
through their essays and through their subsequent activities, have 
made contributions to the legal profession and to the American 
Bar Association that Judge Ross could not have foreseen. The 
Ross gift was cited by the editor of the American Bar Association 
Journal as “an illustration of what lawyers and others of means 
can do through the instrumentality of our Association” 

J. Lancaster Brent and Lewis Granger served as school com- 
missioners in 1853 and the fire-eating Ee laGeKewennavas 
superintendent of Los Angeles City schools in 1858. Beginning 
with these early day practitioners, a long line of Los Angeles 
lawyers have interested themselves in schools, colleges, and 
universities. These men—and women—have served on boards of 
education, scholastic boards of trustees, and on organizations 
of patrons and friends of colleges and libraries. They seldom take 
on full-time jobs like that of a superintendent of schools, but 
they do give generously of their abilities and working hours. 
They are in addition to those many able and brilliant attorneys 
who since the 1880s have served as lecturers, faculty-members, 
and as deans of law schools.* 

3Macdonald, “Erskine Mayo Ross: Courageous Jurist and Generous Benefactor;’ in 
December 1947 issue of American Bar Association Journal. 


4See Chapter 14 for an account of the law schools of the area. 
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A few illustrations will demonstrate the point. So well known 
a lawyer as Isidore B. Dockweiler was a trustee of St. Vincent’s 
College and of the State Normal School at San Diego. R. H. E 
Variel and Clara Shortridge Foltz were members of the Board 
of the State Normal School at Los Angeles. Thomas W. Robinson 
attained distinction as the librarian of the Los Angeles County 
Law Library. N. P. Conrey served on the board of education of 
the city of Los Angeles, as did Charles Cassat Davis, president 
for three years, and Joseph Scott, president for five years. George 
I. Cochran, who retired from the practice of law in 1905 to be- 
come the active president of The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of California, was a trustee and treasurer of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Henry Clay Dillon, district at- 
torney in 1893-5, was president of the Long Beach Board of Ed- 
ucation. Bradner W. Lee was elected a trustee of the State Li- 
brary. Dell A. Schweitzer was vice-president and trustee of 
Pomona College. H. L. Carnahan, who began his practice of law 
in Riverside with William Collier, served as president of the 
library board of Riverside Public Library. More recently Roger 
Bixby Smith held the office of president of La Canada School 
Board. Superior Court Judge McIntyre Faries is not only a 
vitally interested and helpful president of El Pueblo de Los 
Angeles (concerned with the reactivation of the Plaza and 
surrounding historic Pueblo areas), but serves on the board of 
Occidental College. Dana Latham and Dan S. Hammack, Jr., 
are also members of that board, and the last named is its secre- 
tary. Maynard J. Toll, former chairman of the Los Angeles 
Community Chest drive, is president of the Friends of Occidental 
College. Max Eddy Utt, a partner of Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher, 
serves as vice-president of the Friends of the Colleges at Clare- 
mont, while Robert P. Hastings is the organization’s secretary. 
Asa V. Call since 1950 has been president of USC’s board of 
trustees and is donor of the Annual Call Achievement Award 
given to a USC alumnus for outstanding community accom- 
plishment. Harold C. Morton is a recently elected member of 
the board of USC. Former Associate Justice of the California 
Supreme Court, Douglas Lyman Edmonds, has long been a 
trustee of Principia College of Liberal Arts, Elsah, Ilinois. 
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The list of college- and library-minded lawyers can be greatly 
extended. Several illustrations will suffice. Edward D. Lyman, 
one of the original partners of Overton, Lyman & Plumb, is 
president of the Honnold Library Society, vice-president of the 
Friends of the Huntington Library, and vice-chairman of Clare- 
mont College and Claremont Men’s College. William A. C. 
Roethke (of Lillick, Geary, McHose, Roethke & Myers), a book 
collector with wide interests, is a Fellow of the Pierpont Morgan 
Library. Harry L. Dunn, Irving M. Walker, Paul Fussell, Olin 
Wellborn IIT, and Joseph D. Peeler have served as president of 
the Friends of the Colleges at Claremont. Pomona College has 
received the active support of a partner of O'Melveny & Myers, 
William W. Clary, trustee and alumnus. Claremont College 
takes especial pride in Clary’s unique collection of books on 
Oxford University which he presented and to which he constant- 
ly adds. Clary has been president of the Friends of the Hunting- 
ton Library, a position now held by George H. Whitney, one of 
the partners of Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher, and a member of the 
Upland Planning Commission. Judge Mildred L. Lillie of the 
District Court of Appeal—the first woman in Los Angeles to 
serve in that court—is a member of the board of regents of Im- 
maculate Heart College. Homer D. Crotty, a senior partner of 
Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher, is now chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Huntington Library and a member of the Coun- 
cil of Fellows of the Pierpont Morgan Library. Crotty, active 
in the Los Angeles Bar Association, the State Bar (of which he 
was president), and the American Bar Association, has served 
for many years as president of the board of trustees of the South- 
west Museum, a demanding and worthwhile activity. 

The Southwest Museum, devoted to the study of aboriginal 
man in America and especially in the Southwest, has drawn 
the active support of a number of community-minded Los An- 
geles lawyers. The fund-raising efforts of Henry W. O’Melveny 
made possible the purchase of the site chosen for this Museum 
by Charles K Lummis, ground-breaking ceremonies for which 
took place in 1912. O’Melveny’s continuing interest, working 
through the Hispanic Society which he helped organize in 
1914, resulted in the construction of Casa de Adobe. This fas- 
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cinating supplement to the Museum is a replica of a Spanish 
Colonial ranch home—the inspiration for which was found in 
the adobe residence on Rancho Guajome near Mission San Luis 
Rey. John O’Melveny, son of Henry W., and today head of the 
firm of O'Melveny & Myers, serves on the Museum’s board of 
trustees, thus carrying on the family interest in a unique proj- 
ect. As an attorney, Henry O’Melveny made a record of en- 
viable achievement that began when he entered the law office 
of Brunson & Wells in 1881 and continued till his death in 1941. 
His 50-volume diary is a unique but uncolorful account of law 
practice in Los Angeles. His unpublished Recollections, designed 
for private reading, provide the color and are a significant con- 
tribution to the larger story. 

The writing urge strikes lawyers as well as non-lawyers. 
Most lawyers confine themselves to the composition of technical, 
citation-filled treatises or essays on legal topics that may be of 
extreme importance to other lawyers but with little appeal to 
the lay world. Others step entirely out of the legal field when 
they write. They may discourse on Egyptology, as did St. John 
Day; or conduct a pungent column of general comment in the 
Los Angeles Times, along with indulging in reminiscenes, as 
did Jackson Graves; or turn out nationally published books on 
the art of fly fishing, as does Alexander Macdonald of the firm 
of Macdonald and Halsted, an attorney who during World 
War II served as deputy regional director of the War Production 
Board in the Los Angeles area; or toss off humorous verse, after 
the manner of Superior Court Judge Frank C. Swain; or write 
a small book about the delights of early days in the San Gabriel 
River Canyon when the Creel Club flourished, as did Stuart 
O’Melveny in his It’s Best to Divide with Our Friends; or, like 
Robert G. Blanchard, combine an indefatigable interest in col- 
lecting the works of John Buchan with writing authoritatively 
on judo. 

For some lawyers the avocation of writing becomes the voca- 
tion. Carl I. Wheat, former counsel for the Railroad Commission 
of California and former utilities counsel for Los Angeles, with 
a practice that required him to maintain offices in Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, and Washington, has always kept an active 
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interest in Western and California history, historical societies, 
and book clubs. On the lighter side, he helped to revive E 
Clampus Vitus, the convivial, roistering order of Gold Rush 
mining days. Wheat now devotes full time to an ambitious and 
important five-volume project in historical cartography, con- 
cerned with the story of how the American West was mapped. 

Horace Bell combined law practice, the editing of a caustic 
weekly newspaper, Porcupine, and the writing of books. His 
Reminiscences of a Ranger, already referred to, is the liveliest 
and best first-hand account of the Los Angeles of the 1850s. 
It was published in 1881 and is as good today as when it first 
appeared and far less libelous. A second edition, issued in 1927, 
carried an introduction by Arthur M. Ellis, a specialist in street 
improvement law whose avocation was Southern California his- 
tory and fine printing. Ellis was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
exuberant Major Bell whose tendency to exaggeration only made 
him the more interesting. 

One Los Angeles lawyer, Carey McWilliams, for a time 
carried on two active professions: law practice and authorship. 
He acquired a wide audience as a writer of socio-historical books 
on California themes, including his pungent interpretation of 
the Southland in Southern California Country—An Island on 
the Land (New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1946). When he 
headed the Division of Immigration and Housing during the 
governorship of Culbert Olson he was a thorn in the flesh of 
California farm operators. McWilliams finally gave up his Los 
Angeles practice to become editor of The Nation. 

A widely known and popular Los Angeles attorney—to whom 
Carey McWilliams dedicated his Southern California book— 
is Robert Walker Kenny, also aligned with liberal causes. While 
attorney general of California he wrote a potent volume, History 
and Proposed Settlement Claims of California Indians (Cali- 
fornia State Printing Office, 1944), a work that places Kenny 
in the ranks of lawyer-authors and that was of substantial help 
in the long battle to recompense present day California Indians 
for wrongs done their ancestors in the 1850s. 

Certainly the best known Southern California lawyer-writer 
is Erle Stanley Gardner, a resident of Temecula, who in 1958 
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celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his creation of Perry 
Mason, famous lawyer-detective, the scene of whose adventures 
is largely Los Angeles. More than one hundred million copies 
of Gardner’s books have been sold in the United States and 
Canada alone. This fabulous author keeps six secretaries hitting 
electric typewriters to turn out the books he dictates. A sizeable 
proportion of Gardner fans are the lawyers of the nation who al- 
ways hope to trip Perry on legal technicalities. So, Perry is kept to 
California courtrooms where lawyer Gardner is at home with 
procedures. Television scripts based on the adventures of Perry 
Mason, written and re-written with Gardner’s approval, have 
also proved widely popular—so much so that the actor (Ray- 
mond Burr) who currently plays the Mason role is accepted as 
the Mason prototype. 

A third interest of Erle Stanley Gardner, who was a practicing 
lawyer in the 1910s, 1920s, and 1930s, is the “Court of Last 
Resort,’ an organization composed of experts set up by Gardner 
and Harry Steeger, publisher of Argosy, to free men who, in 
the opinion of members of the organization, have been wrongly 
convicted of crime. The record of results proves the success of 
this “Court;’ of which Gardner wrote on February 2, 1958, in 
the Los Angeles Tires: “After ten years of careful study, we 
have become convinced that the public must be encouraged to 
take a greater interest in law enforcement, in courts, in the ad- 
ministration of justice, and in the problems of penology, includ- 
ing probation and parole. We should also have a clearer under- 
standing of the function of the law and a greater respect for 
the legal profession. It is a disheartening fact that the average 
citizen knows so little about the work of the organized bar and 
fails to appreciate the extent to which fearless, ethical lawyers 
safeguard his liberties:’ 

Erle Stanley Gardner’s fondest ambition, it is related in the 
August 11, 1958 issue of Publishers’ Weekly, is to return to the 
practice of law. “But I couldn’t do it)’ he is there quoted as 
saying. “Perry Mason would get in my way. All the opposing 
lawyer would have to do would be to mention that I was the 
creator of Perry Mason, and no jury would take me seriously. 
Besides, I couldn’t afford it. I have carried success to the reductio 
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ab absurdum, and I have to work all the time to keep it going. 
I have boats that I haven’t the time to use, horses I can’t ride, 
bows I can’t shoot, and the government takes most of my in- 
come.’ 

Stuart Chevalier was author and philanthropist as well as 
an expert on corporate and tax law. Particularly interested in 
international affairs, he wrote A Window on Broadway, War’s 
End and After, and The World Charter and the Road to Peace. 
He served as chairman of the Los Angeles County chapter of the 
National Foundation of Infantile Paralysis, and headed many 
March of Dimes campaigns. He was a trustee of Occidental Col- 
lege and a board member of the Southwest Museum, the Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations and the California Educa- 
tional Foundation. 

In 1909 appeared Willoughby Rodman’s History of the Bench 
and Bar of Southern California, which is very much more than 
a “mugbook:’ Rodman was a scholarly member of the Los An- 
geles Bar Association, a contributor to magazines, and a man 
who wrote with accuracy and concision. His history contains 
a 116-page introduction which is a valuable summing up of 
the laws and legal procedures that governed in California during 
the Spanish, Mexican, and early American periods—well 
sprinkled with humor. 

The writings of Judge Léon René Yankwich (of the United 
States District Court of the Southern District of California) are 
largely but not entirely in the field of law and related subjects. 
Among the books written by him are /t’s Libel or Contempt If 
You Print It and The Nature of Our Freedom. Magazine articles 
have ranged, in subject matter, from the Code of Hammurabi to 
the French Revolution and religion. With Thomas F Griffin he 
was the author of California’s 8-hour law for women. In 1928, 
in a child custody case, he uttered a now famous phrase: “There 
are no illegitimate children; only illegitimate parents.’ This 
comment was declared by Alexander Woolcott to be “the great- 
est epigram of the century.’ The Yankwich collection of French 
literature is exceptionally fine. 

Walter L. Nossaman, who was president of the Los Angeles 
Bar Association in 1948, is a nationally recognized authority 
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on trusts. His field as a lawyer is in trusts, taxation and com- 
munity property—and on these subjects he is both lecturer 
and writer. 

Several lawyers have entered the newspaper world for a 
period, outstanding among them being Thomas Edward Gibbon, 
for three years proprietor of the Los Angeles Herald. With E. 
T. Earl, publisher of the Express, he was a valiant fighter in 
the reform movement launched, in the first decade of this 
century, by Edward A. Dickson and his attorney associates. 
Cornelius Cole at a much earlier period—in 1856—edited and 
published the Sacramento Daily Times. (Senator Cole con- 
tinued to practice law after he had reached the age of 100.) 

The extracurricular interests of Los Angeles lawyers have 
included active service on the board of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce by a long line of able men. Among the lawyer- 
presidents of this influential organization have been Joseph 
Scott, who headed the Chamber for eleven years beginning in 
1910, James L. Beebe, Byron C. Hanna, Frank P Doherty, Wil- 
liam C. Mullendore, Oscar Trippet and George B. Gose. In the 
state field, Asa Call served as president of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Joseph Scott was a lawyer with a host of extracurricular in- 
terests in civic and religious fields. In 1907 he helped found 
the Southwest Museum and served for three years as president 
of its board. He was a member of the Los Angeles Charter Re- 
vision Committee in 1902 and vice-president of the Board of 
Freeholders to draft a city charter in 1912. During World War I 
he was chairman of the Exemption Draft Board for the First 
District of Southern California. He was a leader in founding 
the Los Angeles Community Chest, was its president in 1932-35, 
and was active in the Boy Scout movement. In 1931 he was 
named “Los Angeles’ Most Useful Citizen” by the Los Angeles 
Realty Board. As a Catholic layman, his activities were numer- 
ous. 

Community Chest drives in the Los Angeles area have had 
the active participation of many attorneys in committee work 
(like Superior Court Judge Benjamin J. Scheinman and LABA 
President Herbert Freston) or as chairman (like Maynard J. 
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Toll). Olin Wellborn III serves as vice president of the Welfare 
Federation of Los Angeles. Irving M. Walker is currently presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles area USO, representing six voluntary 
agencies: the Salvation Army, YMCA, National Travelers Air 
Association, YWCA, National Catholic Community Service, and 
National Jewish Welfare Board. In the various chapters of the 
American National Red Cross, Los Angeles County attorneys 
have served in every capacity from chapter chairman on 
through the list of offices. 

An interest in music led Gurney Elwood Newlin, one of the 
most active of Los Angeles attorneys, to accept the presidency 
of the Los Angeles Grand Opera Association in 1926, an office 
he held for three years, and to act as vice president and director 
of the Southern California Symphony Association. The same 
busy lawyer, who had been president of the American Bar 
Association, twice served as chairman of the Los Angeles chap- 
ter of the American National Red Cross, as California director 
of the American Cancer Society, and in a multitude of other 
capacities in or outside of the legal profession. Also interested in 
music, Henry Duque and Roger P. Hastings have been very 
active in the flourishing Civic Light Opera Association of Los 
Angeles. Currently Hastings is its president, while Robert 
Kingsley, dean of the School of Law at USC, is its secretary and 
general counsel. Kingsley is also secretary of the Idyllwild Arts 
Foundation. 

The diplomatic field has interested Los Angeles lawyers, but 
not for long. G. Wiley Wells in 1877 accepted President Hayes’ 
offer of the consulate at Shanghai, China, and served for several 
months. Henry T. Gage was appointed by President Taft as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the King- 
dom of Portugal, holding that office for six months in 1910-11 
when he resigned to resume his Los Angeles law practice. Hugh 
E. Macbeth, an active trial lawyer, interested in promoting the 
welfare of minority races and perhaps the first man to urge 
admission of Negroes to the Los Angeles Bar Association, was 
named Consul of Liberia and Chairman of the United Races 
of the World. 

For the Los Angeles Urban League, the goal of which is to 
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improve conditions for minority groups through inter-racial 
cooperation and action, attorney Bernard S. Jefferson devoted 
years of service, retiring as president in April, 1959. 

The business and governmental world has drawn many 
lawyers—in some cases to the extent that private law practice 
was partly given up or even entirely abandoned. Several names 
come to mind. Moses L. Wicks, it was recalled in an earlier 
chapter, gave up law for real estate and in the 1880s was an 
active subdivider. Asa Call, after twenty years of private prac- 
tice in Los Angeles, entered Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany as vice president and general counsel. Today he is chair- 
man of the board. Arthur Hornblow, Jr., a lawyer, became a 
motion picture producer. Paul E. Schwab was a director and the 
first secretary of the Metropolitan Water District. Preston Hotch- 
kis left a law practice for business and finance and was United 
States representative to the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. Walter KF Haas became active in the building materials 
field and headed several business corporations. John D. Bicknell, 
Frank A. Gibson, E. W. Sargent, John D. Pope, Stuart O’Mel- 
veny, and Floyd B. Cerini went into the title and title insur- 
ance world in presidential or top management positions. Ers- 
kine M. Ross and Jackson Graves, together with many other 
lawyers, interested themselves, as a sideline, in orange-growing. 
Stephen C. Hubbell and Guy V. Shoup entered the railroad busi- 
ness. Mabel Walker Willebrandt served as assistant attorney 
general of the United States during half of the Harding regime, 
all of Collidge’s, and half of the Hoover regime. Dana Latham, 
formerly president of the Los Angeles Bar Association, was spe- 
cial attorney for the Bureau of Internal Revenue in Washington 
and San Francisco. Late in 1958 he was named Commissioner of 
the United States Internal Revenue Service. Harry J. Bauer was 
general counsel for the Southern California Edison Company 
until 1919 (later its president and still later its chairman of 
the board) and has also played important roles in a number of 
business and financial corporations. He has served as president 
of Pacific Mortgage Guaranty Company, as bank director, title 
insurance director, and, since 1926, as a member of the board of 
the Automobile Club of Southern California of which he was 
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president from 1930 to 1959. William C. Mullendore, formerly 
special counsel for the Southern California Edison Company, 
became its executive vice president, president, then chairman 
of the board. His activities, professional or otherwise, have had 
a wide range. 

The business world includes banking, which field has been 
attractive throughout the years to many Los Angeles lawyers. 
The position of legal counselor has frequently led to a director- 
ship or to an official post. Among the lawyers who became bank 
presidents were Stephen C. Hubbell, president of National Bank 
of California; Jonathan S. Slauson, president and manager of 
Los Angeles County Bank; William Rhodes Hervey, president 
of American Savings Bank; Orra Eugene Monnette, president 
of Citizens Trust & Savings Bank; James E. Shelton, president 
of Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles; and Jackson 
Graves, president of the Farmers & Merchants National Bank 
of Los Angeles. 

Jackson Graves began the practice of law in Los Angeles in 
1875 and became one of the outstanding figures in the Los An- 
geles legal profession. He helped found the first Los Angeles 
Bar Association in 1878. The firms with which he was connected 
were Brunson, Eastman & Graves; Graves & Chapman; Graves 
& O’Melveny; and Graves, O’Melveny & Shankland. In 1901 
he became director and vice president of Farmers & Merchants 
Bank of Los Angeles—later known as The Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank of Los Angeles. He was named president 
in 1920, became chairman of the board in 1931 and died in 
1933. In his later years he was the author of a number of books 
of lively reminiscence which present a way of Southern Califor- 
nia life that is gone forever. 

Of Graves, Mrs. Jefferson P Chandler—daughter of his law 
partner, James H. Shankland—said: “People either liked him 
or hated him. But he was kind, a marvelous man to help others 
—though he might swear at people when they came to see him 
in the bank?’® 

Jackson Graves loved to tell very frank stories about early-day 
lawyers, so it seems appropriate to tell a few about this rugged 

5Interview with Mrs. Chandler by author on November 19, 1948. 
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lawyer-banker whose outspoken manners and strong convic- 
tions are reminiscent of some of the Los Angeles lawyers of the 
1850s. Oddly enough, most of the stories about Graves are of his 
banking period. The correspondence files left with the Hunting- 
ton Library, covering the years of his law practice, reveal him 
as a straight-from-the-shoulder writer but hardly as the master 
of forthright language remembered by his banking associates of 
later years. 

He had occasion on August 27, 1926 to answer a letter com- 
plaining of the unfavorable report he had made about a certain 
Los Angeles corporation. The letter hinted at legal action against 
Graves. Here was President Jackson Graves’ dictated reply: 


“If there is anything in the record of your institution that commends 
it to any honest man, I have failed to find it. Two of your members 
borrowed money here and we have had to sue both, and I understand 
that you, like a dirty dog, in the absence of the officials of this bank, 
denounced all of them in obscene and infamous language. I am 74 
years old and a cripple, but I dare you to come to this bank or to meet 
me anywhere and repeat what you said . . . about this bank and its 
officers... 
“Without the slightest respect, I am 
Jackson Graves 
President” 


Graves’ letters are sometimes referred to as collectors’ items, 
probably because they not only revealed a strong personality but 
occasionally an uninhibited brand of profanity. 

Now and then Jackson Graves indulged in a playful note, as 
when he answered a very persistent request for a charitable 
contribution with: 

“I’m a good old cow but my tits are getting sore”’ 

Graves had an uncanny ability at summing up men as well 
as situations. He was one banker who was not enchanted by the 
Julian promotion. One day, before the blow-up, he saw one of 
the two top Julian promoters in his bank. “‘Send that son of a 
bitch over to me,’ he shouted to a subordinate—as recalled by a 
staff member. The promoter duly appeared and received this 
dressing down from the president: “I think you’re a God damn — 
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crook. I don’t want you or your business in my bank. Take it 
out and stay out!” 

If Graves was direct in language, he could show sentimental 
emotion, as when the officers and employees of the bank re- 
membered him on his eightieth birthday. He wrote them that 
“the sentiments expressed in the cards you sent me bring tears 
to my eyes, every time I read them . . . I do not know how to 
thank you for your remembrance of me. Words are simply 
empty gestures, unless you all feel and know that I mean all 
I have said to you’ 

The lovable qualities that Graves generally concealed are 
illustrated by a letter which he wrote Oscar Lawler shortly 
before his death, a letter which the recipient promptly framed. 
Here is an excerpt: 


“I have watched your career with as much pride and satisfaction as 
if you had been my own son. I hope prosperity may attend you, I am 
an old and broken man physically and mentally . . . I fear that I can- 
not carry on as I have done in the past, but I promise you and all who 
have been so kind to me that I will try. 

“Thanking you for your beautiful letter which somehow gives me 
new hope, I am faithfully yours, J. A. Graves?’ 


Many Los Angeles lawyers take time out to devote to the 
advancement of the legal profession.* Some serve in official 
positions or on committees in the Los Angeles Bar Association or 
become members of the California Committee of Bar Examiners 
or on the Board of Governors of the State Bar, or take on activity 
in the various projects or committees of the ABA or of the 
International Bar Association—such as in the field of legal ed- 
ucation. An example is Loyd Wright, who is the only Los An- 
geles lawyer to have served as president of the Los Angeles Bar 
Association, president of the California State Bar, president of 
the ABA, and finally president of the International Bar Associa- 
tion. When he was admitted to practice in 1915 he joined the 
law firm headed by his older brother, Arthur Wright. Today 
two sons, Loyd, Jr. and Dudley, are members of the firm of this 
man who believes that accepting moral responsibility should 
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be second nature to any lawyer and that it is the obligation of 
the lawyer to fight whenever he believes a fundamental prin- 
ciple of government or truth is being violated. Recently Loyd 
Wright was named a member of the Los Angeles Water and 
Power Commission. 

The Historical Society of Southern California has been an 
outlet for the special interests of a number of well known Los 
Angeles lawyers—including General John Mansfield, Walter 
R. Bacon, Marshall Stimson, Arthur M. Ellis, Carl I. Wheat, and 
Oscar Lawler, all of whom served in official positions to further 
the interests of the Society. 

Probably no one is more interested in preserving the history 
of the Los Angeles Bar than Municipal Court Judge James H. 
Pope. As a trustee of the Los Angeles County Law Library and 
serving as its one-man historical committee, he began in 1956 
encouraging members of the bar to save their personal files and 
also available files of members who had died. He rightly thinks 
of these records as containing an important part of the story of 
Los Angeles County relating to harbor, water, public services, 
power, business, politics, education, literature, science, social 
services, and the military. 

William Miller Bowen was a prime mover in the fight for 
Agricultural Park (now Exposition Park) and the founding of 
the Los Angeles County Museum, of which he was the first 
president. The Museum, dedicated in November of 1913, is a 
many faceted organization which plays a tremendous role in 
the fields of history, science, and art, influencing in a vital way 
the entire community. 

Town Hall since 1937 has represented a cross section of the 
leadership of Los Angeles. Existing for the one purpose of bring- 
ing about a better informed public opinion on current issues, 
local, state, or national, it has attracted the support of many 
lawyers. Among the lawyer-presidents of this organization have 
been Maynard Toll, Harold A. Black, A. Stevens Halsted, Jr., 
Paul Fussell, and Max Eddy Utt. 

The avocation of book-collecting, followed by many Los 
Angeles lawyers, has often resulted in much more than the 
building up of personal libraries or of giving pleasure to friends 
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of the collectors. The largest collection of Lincolniana on the 
Pacific Coast, formed by EF Ray Risdon who began haunting | 
bookshops before he started practicing law, is now shelved in 
Occidental College’s Mary Norton Clapp Library. Another book- 
lover and collector is Ralph G. Lindstrom, a lawyer, president 
of the Lincoln Fellowship of Southern California, and curator 
of the Risdon Collection at Occidental. Benjamin Kirby as an 
attorney specialized in land titles, taxation, and assessments. 
As a collector he went in for Orientalia, together with items 
from the Kelmscott, Ashendene, Doves, and Grabhorn presses— 
to the everlasting enjoyment and edification of his friends and 
of the art department at Scripps College. Earl Adams is a law- 
yer who devotes extracurricular time to the field of Californiana 
and to being a most discerning collector of Charles M. Russell 
oils, watercolors, and bronzes. 

The extracurricular activities of Clara Shortridge Foltz helped 
make it possible for women to go into the legal profession in 
California. Mrs. Foltz was the first woman admitted to practice 
law in California. She drafted an amendment to the Civil Code 
at the 1878 session of the legislature which opened doors that 
hitherto had been shut to women. Through her efforts women 
were permitted to enroll in Hastings Law College. This was 
accomplished only after Mrs. Foltz had applied to the District 
Court for a writ of mandate to compel the directors to admit her 
as student and had won the appeal which the directors had 
taken to California’s Supreme Court.’ For many years a cam- 
paigner for woman suffrage, she helped to win approval of the 
California voters in 1911—preliminary to the granting of 
nation-wide suffrage to women in 1920 through the nineteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Another woman lawyer who was prominent in the Political 
Equality League and in other worthy causes was Elizabeth L. 
Kenny. Beginning in 1906 she served as secretary of the Los 
Angeles Housing Commission. Dora Shaw Heffner served on 
the board of parole of the prison for women at Tehachapi. When 
District Attorney Woolwine appointed Lita Belle Hibben (later 
Mrs. Kemper Campbell) as a deputy district attorney in Decem- 

754, Cal. 28. 
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ber, 1915, it was announced that she was the first woman in 
California (and possibly in the United States) to hold that post. 

The crusading spirit has been strong among Los Angeles at- 
torneys, notably during the years when the Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League was smashing the Southern Pacific’s domination of 
political and economic affairs in California. In this reform move- 
ment the activities of Russ Avery, Robert N. Bulla, Kemper 
Campbell, Thomas E. Gibbon, Meyer Lissner, Marshall Stim- 
son, Judge John D. Works, and J udge Waldo M. York were im- 
portant and effective. 

Perhaps the Los Angeles attorney who moved farthest in the 
realm of idealistic reform was Job Harriman. From an early 
experience with the Altrurians, a San Francisco group of uto- 
pians who founded a short-lived colony at Fountain Grove near 
Santa Rosa in 1894, Harriman came south ultimately to lead 
a more spectacular colony movement. Job Harriman had run 
for vice president of the United States on the Socialist Party 
ticket, headed by Eugene V. Debs, and combined furthering the 
Socialist cause with the practice of law in Los Angeles. He was 
a member of the law firm of Harriman, Ryckman & Tuttle and 
was on the defense staff during the McNamara trial. The sur- 
prise confession of the McNamaras lost Harriman the mayoralty 
of Los Angeles, for he was the leading contender. With con- 
tinuing faith in utopianism, he became the leading spirit in 
starting the colony of Llano del Rio in the Antelope Valley. By 
May, 1914, colonists were settling on the sandy, porous soil of 
this Mojave Desert area. Idealistic labor union leaders, socialists, 
and radicals made up the colony which for a while achieved 
good agricultural results: 400 acres in alfalfa, 200 acres in corn, 
other acreage in nursery stock, truck gardens, and grain—alto- 
gether 2000 acres in cultivation by 1917. A cooperative store 
supplied members, there were schools and a full social life. Dis- 
content about management policies set in. Then there were 
water problems and lawsuits. Presently the corporation was in 
bankruptcy and the colony moved to a new site in Louisiana, 
which was called Newllano. There was trouble there, also, and 
in 1935 disgruntled members petitioned the court to have the 
colony placed in receivership. Long before this, the founder, 
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Job Harriman, who suffered from tuberculosis, had given up 
leadership and had returned to California where he died in 
1925.°. 

This sort of thing—giving illustrations of the extra-curricular 
life of Los Angeles lawyers—could go on indefinitely. Most 
lawyers have special interests and important activities that 
supplement the daily routine and that benefit the legal profes- 
sion, the community, the state, and the nation. The sum of their 
endeavors is a notable contribution. 


8Robert V. Hine, California’s Utopian Colonies (The Huntington Library, 1953). 
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pLORY OF THE COURTS 


CaLiForNIa’s first American legislature was a broom that swept 
away the Mexican judicial system, the key figure in which, in 
Alta California, was the alcalde. At the same time the elected 
senators and assemblymen, acting under authority given by 
the Constitution of 1849, provided for the courts in which justice 
would be administered in the new state. 

“The judicial powers of this State;’ the Constitution stated, 
“shall be vested in a Supreme Court, in District Courts, in 
County Courts, and in Justices of the Peace’ Furthermore, it 
declared: “The Legislature may also establish such municipal 
and other inferior courts as may be deemed necessary:’ 

Delegates to that first legislature—the “Legislature of a 
Thousand Drinks’”—met in a San Jose building that was still 
under construction, a box-like structure sixty feet long, forty 
feet wide, two stories high, and having a piazza in front. Here 
during the early months of 1850 they quickly enacted into law 
measures that carried out the intent of the Constitution. 

While California was being divided into 27 counties—one 
county of which was Los Angeles—through a bill signed by 
Governor Burnett on February 18, a series of other acts launched 
a judicial system to supersede that which had prevailed since 
the American occupation of California. These acts organized 
a supreme court, nine district courts, county courts, courts of 
session, and courts of justices of the peace. The common law was 
adopted, through an act signed April 13, 1850, to govern in the 
courts of the state when not inconsistent with the Constitution 
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of the United States or the Constitution and laws of California.’ 

In the division of California into judicial districts, the first 
district was defined as comprising the counties of San Diego 
and Los Angeles. O. S. Witherby was elected by the legislature 
as the first judge of this district. District courts had original 
jurisdiction in all civil cases where the amount in dispute ex- 
ceeded $200 and “‘in all criminal cases not otherwise provided 
for, and in all issues of fact joined in the probate courts.’ 

The legislature provided for the election in each county of 
a county judge. In Los Angeles County Agustin Olvera had the 
honor of being the first county judge, his election—along with 
that of other county officers—taking place on April 1, 1850. The 
county court had appellate jurisdiction in cases arising in jus- 
tices courts and had original jurisdiction in “special cases” pre- 
scribed by the legislature. The county judge also performed the 
duties of a probate judge. 

Judge Olvera, with two elected justices of the peace, com- 
prised the court of sessions which had such criminal jurisdiction 
as was prescribed by the legislature and which administered 
the civil affairs of the county until these were taken over by the 
board of supervisors created in 1852. 

Probate courts were established by the second legislature 
through an act passed March 11, 1851. 

The timid first meetings of the courts in 1850—the County 
court on May 31, the district court on June 15, and the court of 
sessions on June 24—have already been described.* During the 
period of organization which followed the establishment of the 
county on February 18 and which ended with the actual func- 
tioning of these new courts, the old alcalde system prevailed. 
Several pioneer American lawyers in Los Angeles had their 
baptism of practice by going before Alcalde Abel Stearns—who 
heard disputes in his Main Street mansion known as “El Pala- 
cio” and wielded the silver-headed cane of authority—or per- 
haps before Judge of the First Instance Agustin Olvera who 


1The Constitution of California recognized the community property principle, in- 
herited from Mexico and Spain, and the legislature implemented it on April 17—a 
deviation from the common law, for old common-law rights of dower and curtesy 
were disregarded. 
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presided in his adobe home on the Plaza. Courts of the first in- 
stance, established by Military Governor Riley in 1849 under 
existing but unapplied Mexican law, had at least appellate jur- 
isdiction in cases arising in alcaldes’ courts. They tended to 
supercede alcalde courts in all but petty cases. They in turn 
were supplanted by the district courts as soon as organized. 

Such was the judicial system that continued, with some modi- 
fications, until the radical housecleaning accomplished by the 
broom of the Second Constitution, which Californians ratified on 
May 7, 1879. 

Meanwhile the important step of codifying the statute law of 
California took place at the legislative session of 1871-2, follow- 
ing the report of commissions that had been working since 1868. 
The compilation was divided into four parts: penal code, code 
of civil procedure, political code, and civil code—predecessors 
of the multitudinous codes that today make a substantial library. 

Through the new Constitution of 1879 the judicial depart- 
ment was reorganized—with the supreme court enlarged and 
different election procedure for justices established. In place of 
district, county, and probate courts, superior courts of general 
jurisdiction were created, one for each county—the large coun- 
ties having two or more judges, with the legislature having 
power to increase the number. Of the old courts of original jur- 
isdiction only courts of justices of the peace remained. 

The names of the illustrious ones who served in Los Angeles 
County as district judges and as county judges are listed in the 
Appendix of this book, as well as those of the later Superior 
Court and of the still later Los Angeles Municipal Court. 

To the Superior Court, organized in each county and begin- 
ning to function early in 1880, went all the cases then pending 
in the district courts, the county courts, and the probate courts. 
The Superior Court was given original jurisdiction in all cases, 
civil and criminal, not assigned to inferior courts, and appellate 
jurisdiction in cases arising in justices’ and other inferior courts 
in the same county. The laws governing the Superior Court 
were embodied in 1880 in the Code of Civil Procedure. 

Los Angeles County was allowed two Superior Court judges. 
They were elected November 1, 1879 and took office January 5, 
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1880. Volney E. Howard and Ygnacio Septilveda were the two 
—both well liked Angelenos, the first with a large practice 
among Californios and the second a Californio himself who had 
served in 1869-70 as county judge. At that time the federal 
census showed a county population of 33,381. 

In 1887, peak year of the great real estate boom, when new 
towns were springing up along the railroads and acreage was 
being frantically cut up into town, mountain, desert, and beach 
lots, it was found necessary to have more than two departments 
of the Superior Court. In that year two additional departments 
were created and in 188g still another one. 

This process of adding departments was to continue, usually 
lagging behind the growth in population. To handle the increas- 
ing volume of court work, judges chose from their number a pre- 
siding judge who distributed the business of the court among the 
judges and prescribed the order of business. An appellate depart- 
ment of the Superior Court was organized in Los Angeles County 
in 1929—after the Municipal Court had been established—with 
appellate jurisdiction over appeals from inferior courts within 
the county or city. This department consisted, in that first year, 
of Judge Victor R. Lucas as presiding judge, Judge Edward T. 
Bishop, and Judge Hartley Shaw. By 1957 there were ninety 
Superior Court judges in Los Angeles County. Early in 1959 the 
demand was for more. The report of County Manager L. S. Hol- 
liday to the Board of Supervisors on April 14, 1959 showed that 
while the county’s population had risen by 25 per cent in the 
preceding six years, the roster of judges had increased only 12 
per cent in a period in which there had been a 30 per cent in- 
crease in case filings. The Los Angeles County Grand Jury, 
making its own investigation, adopted a resolution urging the 
legislature, through a pending bill, to increase by twelve the 
number of Superior Court judges. The resolution pointed out 
that, with the county population increasing 200,000 a year, “‘the 
backlog of untried civil cases is dangerously large; a litigant 
must wait approximately 15 months to try his case before a jury 
and about 10 months to try his case before a judge without a 
jury” The Board of Supervisors on April 21 voted official sanc- 
tion for the appointment of the additional judges, but called 
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upon Governor Brown to appoint a citizens committee to study 
methods of reducing the number of personal injury cases aris- 
ing from traffic accidents. This class of litigation contributed 
over half of the civil cases and had jammed the courts to the 
breaking point. On July 1, 1959 Governor Brown signed a bill 
giving Los Angeles County the twelve additional Superior Court 
judges requested. 

This continuing need for more judges of the Superior Court 
developed in spite of the fact that provision had been made for 
extra sessions of the Superior Court to be held—these to be pre- 
sided over by judges invited from other counties. 

As with branch banking, good benefits flowed from the estab- 
lishment of branch Superior Courts to meet the needs of a popu- 
lation that was concentrating in areas outside the county seat. 
Los Angeles County was one of the first counties in the United 
States to adopt such branch procedure. The branch court district 
of Long Beach was the pioneer in the county. Its first session was 
held on August 3, 1925. This was definitely a convenience to 
litigants who otherwise would have had to face difficult traffic 
problems only to overcrowd a county-seat courthouse or nearby 
available buildings. Other cities followed the example set by 
Long Beach. The second branch court district was Pasadena 
where sessions began August 17, 1931. After that Pomona, be- 
ginning October 23, 1933; Santa Monica, December 30, 1935; 
Glendale, May 24, 1943; San Fernando, November 7, 1947; 
Inglewood (Southwest District), November 26, 1947; Compton, 
September 23, 1949; South Gate, December 1, 1949; and Bur- 
bank, February 3, 1950. 

In a compilation made by Eva M. Snyder, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Los Angeles County Superior Court, the total number of 
case filings (both county-seat and branch courts) in the Los 
Angeles County Superior Court during the year 1958 totaled 
122,070. In 1880 the grand total had been 653. 

Appeals from the Superior Court went originally to Califor- 
nia’s Supreme Court, which had broad appellate jurisdiction. 
By 1905, however, the volume of this appellate litigation had so 
greatly increased that relief for the higher court was needed. 
Accordingly, through a constitutional amendment, three Dis- 
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trict Courts of Appeal were created in California, with three 
Justices each. The jurisdiction of these courts included all ap- 
peals from the Superior Court not specifically within the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court. The legislature designated the 
counties in each district, but the Supreme Court was given the 
power of transferring a county from one district to another. 
With the passing of the years and the increase in population a 
fourth appellate district had to be created and additional divi- 
sions in populous districts. The Second Appellate District— 
which was given a third division in 1941—includes Los Ange- 
les, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara and Ventura counties. This 
District has headquarters in the State Building, Los Angeles. A 
full list of present and former justices of the Second Appellate 
District is contained in the Appendix. 

To relieve the congestion of litigation in the Superior Court 
and to expedite and make more efficient the administration of 
law and justice, the Municipal Court—having general limited 
jurisdiction—was created in 1926. The Los Angeles Bar Associ- 
ation was active in urging the creation and establishment of this 
court. A committee of the LABA, headed by Leslie R. Hewitt, 
brought in a favorable report at an Association meeting held in 
the Alexandria Hotel. Guy Richards Crump, later president of 
the Association, contributed to the final form taken by the con- 
stitutional amendments which were adopted in 1924. Legisla- 
tion passed in 1925 enacted the Municipal Court Act which 
authorized the establishment of Municipal Courts in any char- 
tered city or city and county containing 40,000 or more 
inhabitants. | 

In Los Angeles the Municipal Court began to function on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1926. It superseded the Police Court of Los Angeles, the 
Justice Court of Los Angeles Township, and, in addition, acceded 
to a large portion of the jurisdiction formerly exercised by the 
Superior Court. In 1926 Justice Court Judges Thomas L. Am- 
brose, W. S. Baird, Charles D. Ballard, Samuel R. Blake, Frank 
S. Forbes, Louis P. Russill, Robert H. Scott, and H. Parker Wood, 
together with Police Court Judges Georgia P. Bullock, Joseph FE 
Chambers, William Frederickson, W. D. McConnell, James H. 
Pope, and George S. Richardson, and ten appointees of Governor 
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Richardson—24 in all—became judges of the Municipal Court 
of the City of Los Angeles. The court had exclusive jurisdiction 
in criminal cases involving misdemeanors committed in the city 
and in civil cases when the demand or property did not exceed 
$1000. In 1929 the figure was raised to $2000 and in 1949 to 
$3000. 

Today the cities of Los Angeles, Alhambra, Beverly Hills, 
Bellflower (Los Cerritos Municipal Court), Burbank, Compton, 
Culver City (Culver Municipal Court), Downey, East Los An- 
geles (4837 East Third Street), El Monte, Glendale, Hunting- 
ton Park (San Antonio Municipal Court), Inglewood, Lancaster 
(Antelope Municipal Court), Long Beach, Monrovia (Santa 
Anita Municipal Court), Pasadena, Pomona, Redondo (South 
Bay Municipal Court), Santa Monica, South Gate, West Covina, 
and Whittier in Los Angeles County have Municipal Courts. 
The Los Angeles Municipal Court has branch divisions at Van 
Nuys and at West Los Angeles. 

Judge James H. Pope, recalling in 1958 the beginnings of the 
Municipal Court in Los Angeles, wrote: “Judges Chambers and 
Frederickson were in office many years before 1926. In fact 
Judge Chambers at least was on the bench when it was a mis- 
demeanor to drive a horse faster than four miles an hour over 
an intersection. I started on the Times as a reporter in 1910 and 
Chambers and Frederickson were judges then. . . . This is my 
48th year in the courts in some capacity and over 35 of it in the 
Municipal Court. Los Angeles has changed in some respects so 
much that a reincarnated judge would not recognize it. . . . Im- 
moral houses were so common that very little was said about it. 
. .. At Broadway and Sunset there was a long row of cribs ex- 
tending northerly in which the women sat in chairs in the large 
windows. . . . Men walked up and down the street in groups, 
made their selections like they select clothes. . .. A member of 
the bar who held a deputyship in one of the prosecutor’s offices 
was a collector of revenue and duly delivered it. . . . One of the 
[| Municipal Court] judges had a friend whose daughter was a 
prostitute and his son a bootlegger. He had standing orders with 
the bail clerk to release either one upon an arrest at any time. 
On one occasion I tried both son and daughter and found them 
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guilty. My fellow bencher in great alarm came to me and said 
they were not to be disturbed. I imposed jail sentences in both 
cases. An appeal was taken . . . to the Superior Court. The judge 
there telephoned me and Bate what the trouble was. I told 
what it was, what the evidence was and what I had done. He 
asked me to suspend the sentence. I told him with all respect to 
his office that I would not do it and I took occasion to be a little 
hotheaded about it... . A few days later, without argument or 
appearance of any kind, he reversed the judgment, accepted new 
pleas of guilty and gave suspended sentences. The evil perme- 
ated the whole system of law enforcement. . . . Then came 
Fletcher Bowron [who had been elected Mayor]. He retired 
every man in the upper echelon who with boldness and a false 
understanding said he would not change. . . . With the lapse of 
time and new members coming into the courts the entire com- 
plexion of the judiciary that I meet daily has changed. I would 
say that the great majority would not understand this if they 
read it?’ 

The Municipal Court of Los Angeles on January 1, 1952 was 
superseded by the Municipal Court of the Los Angeles Judicial 
District through a constitutional amendment and enabling leg- 
islation. This district includes the cities of Los Angeles and San 
Fernando, together with small areas of unincorporated county 
territory immediately adjacent to or within the boundaries of 
the city of Los Angeles. The new court also superseded the City 
Court and the Justice Court of San Fernando. As a court of rec- 
ord it has general jurisdiction in civil cases in which the demand 
or value of the property in controversy does not exceed $3000. 
Criminal jurisdiction is limited to misdemeanors committed in 
the county, exclusive of juvenile cases or those cases in which 
other courts are given exclusive jurisdiction.* Today the Munici- 
pal Court of the Los Angeles Judicial District has 42 judges and 
is described by Judge Pope as “the great court of common pleas.’ 

Municipal Court judges are elected by the district, whereas 
Superior Court judges are elected at large. 


8Letter from Judge Pope to author, dated October 14, 1958. 


4Data on Municipal Court furnished November 19, 1958 by George J. Barbour, 
Clerk of Municipal Court of Los Angeles Judicial District, 
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There are Justice Courts in each judicial district having 
40,000 people or less. There are three of these judicial districts 
in Los Angeles County: Catalina (Avalon), Malibu, and Sole- 
dad (Newhall). This division of the county into judicial districts 
came as the result of the approval in 1950 of a constitutional 
amendment which made mandatory the establishment of a mu- 
nicipal court in each district containing 40,000 or more inhabi- 
tants, with justice courts in less populated areas. At the same 
time it abolished all other inferior courts. 

The Small Claims Court was established in 1921 to relieve 
other courts of the burden of spending excessive time on small 
claims. This court originally heard suits where the amount in- 
volved did not exceed $50. This amount was raised to $100 in 
1949; today it is $150. The court is presided over by judges of 
the Justice Court and of the Municipal Court. Attorneys are not 
permitted to represent plaintiff or defendant. Cases are brought 
to trial and processed quickly. Actually the “Small Claims 
Court” is not a separate court. Rather, it is a term used to de- 
scribe the work done under special rules of both Municipal and 
Justice courts. 

An interesting and vital part of the story of the practice of 
law in Los Angeles County is concerned with the activities of 
the United States District Court for the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia. When the Federal Judiciary Act was extended to Califor- 
nia on September 28th, 1850, the new state was divided into two 
districts, Northern and Southern—the dividing line being the 
37th degree of north latitude—with a United States District 
judge for each district. In the Southern District there was provi- 
sion for semi-annual sessions to be held, one at Monterey in June 
and one at Los Angeles in December. 

The first judge for the Southern District was James McHall 
Jones, one of the state’s leading lawyers, a man who had been 
active in the Constitutional Convention of 1849. Appointed by 
President Fillmore in December of 1850, he got the news in Feb- 
ruary following. Illness, however, led to his death before he 
could preside over a session. 

The story of James McHall Jones and his distinguished suc- | 
cessors, down to the year 1944, is contained in George Cosgrave’s 
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entertaining account of the Southern District.® To Judge Cos- 
grave, born in 1870 near Angels Camp in Calaveras County, 
California, we are indebted for a grand coverage of men and 
events, which, while emphasizing the judges, does not overlook 
the United States attorneys, clerks, and marshals of the South- 
ern District, a group that includes famous names. 

An active and popular Angeleno lawyer, Isaac Stockton Keith 
Ogier, succeeded Jones, receiving his commission January 23, 
1854. Soon after being admitted to practice before the California 
Supreme Court on June 4, 1850, he had moved to Los Angeles 
and entered into a law partnership with Don Manuel Rojo, a 
Peruvian who combined law practice with editorial work and 
the writing of poetry for the Los Angeles Star. Judge Ogier’s 
first session began July 23, 1854. His activities were concerned 
primarily with the adjudication of claims to Spanish and Mexi- 
can land grants, referred to his court on appeal from the deci- 
sions of the Board of Land Commissioners. Unlike Judge Ogden 
Hoffman, who left a volume of land grant opinions, Judge Ogier 
was content with writing formal orders in his own handwriting 
—usually to the effect that the title of the claimant was con- 
firmed. “Brevity and clarity” marked the opinions of this rugged 
pioneer, commented George Cosgrave who added that Ogier 
cited no authorities. This judge, who liked to join volunteer law 
enforcement bodies, is also credited with having the courage to 
build the first “cottage” in Los Angeles—at variance with the 
usual flat-roofed, adobe residences. 

President Lincoln on August 5, 1861 appointed as Ogier’s suc- 
cessor Fletcher M. Haight, a San Francisco lawyer with pro- 
Union sentiments. Seven rooms on the second floor of the Temple 
Block on Main Street in Los Angeles were rented for the United 
States District Court’s offices, according to historian H. D. Bar- 
rows. Haight held court in the large room at the southeast cor- 
ner, fronting on the street and the county courthouse. Already 
court business was falling off, for the land cases had largely been 


5Early California Justice—The History of the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of California, 1849-1944, edited by Roy Vernon Sowers and pub- 
lished by The Grabhorn Press, San Francisco, 1948. 
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disposed of, Los Angeles was not growing, and Angelenos were 
disinclined to litigation. 

In 1864 the Los Angeles sessions of the District were abol- 
ished, with sessions of both districts thereafter held in Monterey 
—a convenience to Judge Haight who had a ranch in Carmel 
Valley. He had only two years to enjoy life on the ranch, how- 
ever, for he died in 1866. A bill to abolish the Southern District 
on the ground that “there was not enough business in that dis- 
trict to occupy the attention of a judge for one month of the 
entire year” was approved July 27, 1866. Out of a total of 405 
cases handled in the court of this district, 395 had involved land 
grants. Senator Cornelius Cole in 1870 tried to revive the South- 
ern District—but in vain for he had the opposition of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce which pointed out that of the 
694 bankruptcies coming before the court since abolition, only 
12 were from the Southern District. 

District courts originally had circuit court jurisdiction in civil 
cases, California not being in any of the existing circuits. Ap- 
peals were taken directly to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In 1855 a circuit known as the Circuit of the United 
States for the Districts of California was established. It included 
California only. Sessions were held in San Francisco. The fol- 
lowing year the act was amended to permit two of the four an- 
nual sessions to be held in Los Angeles. When District Court 
sessions in Los Angeles were abolished in 1864, all sessions of 
District and Circuit Courts were held at Monterey and at San 
Francisco. 

In 1886—on August 5—the Southern District was re-estab- 
lished upon the petition of the Los Angeles Board of Trade. The 
state was divided by counties instead of by a parallel of latitude. 
The Southern District included San Diego, San Bernardino, Los 
Angeles, Ventura, Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Fresno, 
Tulare, and Kern counties. 

President Grover Cleveland on January 15, 1887 appointed 
Erskine M. Ross judge of the Southern District. Ross had re- 
signed from the Supreme Court of California and was at that 
time practicing law in Los Angeles with Stephen M. White. 
During the Ross regime the District Court offices were on the 
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Broadway view, about 1920, of Red Sandstone Courthouse, left, and Hall of 
Records, right. (Photo shown through courtesy of Security First National 
Bank.) The Hall of Records was built primarily to take care of the overflow 
from the Courthouse. It occupied the site where the County Jail once 
stood. Ready for occupancy in 1911, it was used by several departments of 
the Superior Court from the beginning. The McNamara trial was held 
there. The earthquake of March 10, 1933 so badly damaged the Courthouse 
that the courts had to seek temporary quarters elsewhere—in various build- 
ings in the Civic Center, in addition to the Superior Court Annex which 
had been built in 1927 on the Broadway site later occupied by the State 
Building. On June 25, 1934 the Hall of Records was designated the Court- 
house for legal purposes only. The Red Sandstone Court House was entirely 
removed by 1936. In 1959 a new Hall of Records was being constructed. 


The United States Post Office and Courthouse Building, at 312 North Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, has housed federal courts since February 1939. (Photo 
courtesy Public Relations Department, Los Angeles Post Office). 


Successful ventures in pamphleteering have been launched by the Los 
Angeles Bar Association as a part of its expanding program of public rela- 
tions. 
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Los Angeles County Courthouse, dedicated October 31, 1958, facing Hill 
Street at the corner of First and Hill streets. The hands and numerals of 
the clock on the upper portion of the building formerly adorned the Red 
Sandstone Courthouse and still earlier the Clocktower Courthouse, a direct 
link with pioneer days, lawyers, and pioneer judges. (Photo courtesy 
Eugene R. Hoffman, Radio-TV Coordinator, Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors ). 


First Street approach to the Los Angeles County Law Library located at 
corner of First and Broadway. (Photo courtesy Forest S. Drummond, 
Librarian Los Angeles County Law Library ). 


Main reading room Los Angeles County Law Library. (Photo courtesy 
Forest S. Drummond, Librarian Los Angeles County Law Library ). 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE LOS ANGELES BAR ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 
1959 


Seated: (left to right) Walter Ely, Secretary; A. Stevens Halsted, Jr., Junior 
Vice President; Hugh W. Darling, President; Grant B. Cooper, Senior Vice 
President. 


Standing: (left to right) Meyer M. Willner, Trustee from Beverly Hills 
Bar Association; Loyd Wright, Jr.; Sharp Whitmore; Judge Louis H. Burke, 
Presiding Judge of the Superior Court, Court liaison guest; James L. Potts, 
Trustee from Inglewood District Bar Association; Maynard J. Toll; Morris 
Pfaelzer; Clarence S. Hunt, Trustee from Long Beach Bar Association; 
George Harnagel, Jr.; Paul R. Hutchinson; Gordon F Hampton; Richard 
FE Alden, Chairman of Junior Barristers; William M. Lassleben, Jr., Trustee 
from Whittier Bar Association; and Stanley L. Johnson, Executive Secre- 
tary. 


Not Shown: Albert Lee Stephens, Jr., and Winthrop Johnson, Trustee from 
Pomona Valley Bar Association, whose resignations became effective in 
October, 1959. 


second floor of the Farmers and Merchants Bank Building at the 
corner of Commercial and Main streets, and (when the building 
was finished) in the United States Post Office Building at Main 
and Winston streets. Mostly the court business was negligible, 
concerned with minor offenses against the United States, though 
there were a few important cases. A decision of J udge Ross held 
that furnishing arms to the vessel tata for Chilean revolution- 
ists in 1891 was not a violation of the neutrality laws. Ross pre- 
sided at the trial of the (Debs) railroad strikers against the Pull- 
man Company who were charged with obstructing United States 
mails in Southern California. The conspirators got 18 months 
each and appealed—but in vain—to the United States Supreme 
Court. Judge Ross left the District Court when, early in 1895, 
he received an appointment to the Circuit Court which had been 
created by the Judiciary Act of 1891. 

His successor was Olin Wellborn, appointed in March of 1895 
during Cleveland’s administration. Wellborn was a native of 
Georgia, served with the Confederate forces, was admitted to the 
bar in 1866 and elected to Congress from Texas in 1879. Called 
the “silver-tongued orator of the South; he went to California 
to practice law, settling first at San Diego then at Los Angeles. 
Judge Wellborn served in the District until his resignation in 
1915. Described by Cosgrave as “the very soul of justice; he 
“mixed mercy so deftly that the unfortunate blessed him” The 
work of the District Court had become heavy during Judge Well- 
born’s period for, beginning in 1898, bankruptcy litigation was 
directed exclusively to that court. In 1901 the offices of the dis- 
trict were moved to the Tajo Building, at the northwest corner 
of First and Broadway in Los Angeles, remaining there until 
1910 when a move was made to the United States Post Office 
Building at Temple and North Main streets. 

When an additional judge for both Northern and Southern 
districts was provided for by statute in 1914, President Wilson 
appointed Benjamin F Bledsoe of San Bernardino to the South- 
ern District—the first California-born man to hold that position. 
At the time of his appointment Bledsoe was a Superior Court 
judge of San Bernardino County and had held that office for 
fourteen years. The most important case Judge Bledsoe presided 
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over in the District Court involved valuable oil land in the Coast 
Range Mountains adjoining San Joaquin Valley, which had 
been patented to the Southern Pacific as non-mineral land. In 
this case, brought by the United States against the railroad com- 
pany, the Government claimed fraud on the part of the railroad, 
served 234 owners, and challenged the title to 164,000 acres of 
oil land worth over $400,000,000. Bledsoe’s decision, against the 
United States, was that “only when fraud is perpetrated in the 
acquisition of the land” can the patent be set aside. The deci- 
sion was not appealed. Judge Bledsoe resigned in 1925 to run 
on the “dry” ticket for mayor of Los Angeles. In this campaign 
he was defeated, thereupon forming the partnership of Hill, 
Morgan & Bledsoe to practice law in Los Angeles. 

Oscar A. Trippet received his commission as District Court 
judge on March 3, 1915. He succeeded Judge Wellborn. Trippet 
was then the senior partner of Trippet, Chapman & Biby—and 
to his office in Los Angeles he daily rode horseback. Business in 
the District Court was good, for out of the oil industry came a 
lot of patent litigation in Southern California. Furthermore, 
there were cases involving prohibition, mail fraud, and the 
motion-picture business. Of Judge Trippet, who died in 1923, 
Cosgrave wrote: “He was impartial and industrious on the bench 
in his eight years of run-of-the-mill cases”’ 

In 1922 a statute was passed providing for an additional judge 
—with William P James becoming President Coolidge’s ap- 
pointee in March of the following year. Judge James brought 
to his work considerable experience on the bench both in the 
Superior Court and in the District Court of Appeal. He was 
described “‘as impartial as that quality is ever found. He was 
impassive and unrufiled on the bench” With this description 
lawyers involved in the equity receiverships cases of the 1930s 
tried before Judge James would agree. Judge James died in an 
automobile accident on July 28, 1940. 

To fill the vacancy caused by the death of Judge Trippet, 
Superior Court Judge Paul J. McCormick was chosen and ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge. He took his oath of office on Feb- 
ruary 23. 1924. McCormick’s background experience included 
studying law in the Law Library of Los Angeles County, becom- 
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ing assistant librarian under Thomas W. Robinson, engaging in 
private practice, acting as deputy district attorney, and serving 
nearly 14 years on the Superior Court of Los Angeles County. 
His most famous case, in the District Court, was the Elk Hills 
case which, along with the Teapot Dome affair—with which it 
was closely related—dominated the public mind in the 1920s. 
The United States sought to void two agreements and two leases 
executed in 1922 involving lands in the California naval petro- 
leum reserves in Kern County—Elk Hills—on the ground of 
fraud in their making. E. L. Doheny and Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Albert B. Fall were the central figures, while the payment 
of $100,000 in currency to Fall (carried to him in a satchel b 
Doheny’s son) was an event of spectacular significance. Judge 
McCormick found that Doheny and Secretary Fall “secretly 
agreed that portions of the naval oil reserves were to be leased 
to companies controlled by Mr. Doheny by privileged, unfair, 
and discriminating means and that the contracts and leases in 
suit were and are the result of such secret understanding and 
agreement.’ He decreed that the $100,000 payment “‘constitutes 
a fraud upon the United States of America” and that the con- 
tracts and leases of 1922 were void and illegal. This decision was 
upheld by the United States Supreme Court.® The case brought 
McCormick into national prominence, with President Hoover 
appointing him to the Wickersham Crime Commission.” Judge 
McCormick’s favorite case, however, was one that involved the 
segregation policy then followed by Orange County. In the test 
case brought, he enjoined the County from forcing Mexican 
young people to attend one particular grammar school and 
ended its segregation policy. 

Upon Judge McCormick’s retirement in 1951, Ernest A. Tolin 
was appointed in his place. Tolin had been United States Attor- 
ney for three years and prior to that was Special Attorney, Anti- 
trust Division, in the Department of Justice. 

The vacant place created by Judge Bledsoe’s resignation had 


66 Fed. 2nd 43. 


7For a popular account of Elk Hills and Teapot Dome see Teapot Dome, by M. R. 
Werner and John Starr (New York, The Viking Press, 1959), which gives the back- 
ground, the personalities, the aftermath, and pays tribute to Judge McCormick for 
presiding throughout the trial “with scrupulous fairness to both sides:’ 
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been filled in 1925 by Edward J. Henning, a Coolidge appointee, 
who was a lawyer of ability and had served as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor. Judge Henning is known for his opinions relating 
to immigration. In 1929 he resigned to enter the motion picture 
industry in a public relations capacity. 

Accordingly, in 1930, President Hoover named George Cos- 
grave to the District Court. Cosgrave was the gentleman whose 
industry, research, and abilities as a writer have preserved the 
early-day story of the United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of California. A California-born man, Cosgrave was 
practicing law in Fresno when summoned to his new work in 
the federal field. He was one of the judges who helped bear the 
brunt of the Depression-caused cases. “Business houses,’ he 
wrote, “were falling like ten pins in a bowling alley:’ Equity 
receiverships were resorted to rather than bankruptcies. “The 
complaints were invariably filed in the United States Court... 
and were generally friendly actions.’ Between September 1, 
1930 and September 4, 1933, 11,158 cases were filed in the Cen- 
tral Division (created in 1925) of the Southern District, accord- 
ing to Judge Cosgrave. The Central Division was really the Los 
Angeles Division. Of these, 6,168 were bankruptcy cases. “The 
situation was hopeless:’ 

During 1933 and 1935 senate investigation committees were 
sent from Washington to Southern California to look into the 
administration of receiverships and bankruptcy proceedings, 
and the administration of justice in the courts of the United 
States. The first committee chairman was Henry Fountain 
Ashurst and the second, William G. McAdoo. The committee- 
men have been described as being hostile to the courts, with the 
judges treated as if personally responsible for the lack of assets. 
Judge McCormick labeled the McAdoo committee as “purely 
political?’® 

Between May of 1937 and February of 1939 the Pacific Elec- 
tric Building at Sixth and Main streets, Los Angeles, housed the 
offices of the District Court. After that they were in the United 
States Post Office and Courthouse at 312 North Spring Street. 

By 1938, when there were six federal judges to handle the 

8Interview with Judge McCormick by author on August 11, 1958. 
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work, the situation in the Southern District began to clear up. 
A fourth judge had been authorized on June 27, 1930 and two 
more judges on August 2, 1935—makin¢g a total of six. The addi- 
tional judges named were Harry A. Hollzer (appointed in 1931) 
and Albert Lee Stephens and Leon R. Yankwich (both commis- 
sioned in 1935). Hollzer at the time of his appointment was a 
Superior Court judge and had been secretary of the Judicial 
Council of the state. Stephens had made an enviable record as 
city attorney of Los Angeles. Yankwich, born in Rumania, had 
been a successful and brilliant Los Angeles lawyer. When Ste- 
phens was appointed to the Circuit Court, Ralph E. Jenney, a 
San Diego lawyer, was named on July 3, 1937 to take his place. 
Judge Hollzer’s successor in 1946 was Jacob Weinberger, who 
had been a judge of the Superior Court in San Diego County and, 
prior to that, San Diego city attorney; and Judge Jenney’s suc- 
cessor in 1945 was William C. Mathes, former president of the 
Los Angeles Bar Association and a successful Los Angeles law- 
yer. Fred Kunzel in 1959 was named to fill Judge Weinberger’s 
place, on the latter’s retirement. 

An additional judge for the district—he to have official resi- 
dence at Fresno—was authorized on May 31, 1938. Campbell E. 
Beaumont received the appointment and served between 1939 
and 1954. His successor was Gilbert H. Jertberg, who resigned 
in 1958 to accept an appointment to the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Still another district judge was provided for in 1940, and Ben 
Harrison, then United States Attorney for the Southern District, 
received the appointment on June 26, 1940. Cosgrave’s retire- 
ment resulted in Peirson M. Hall being appointed on }alye2s 
1942. Hall’s background activities included serving on the Los 
Angeles City Council in the 1920s and later on the Superior 
Court bench in Los Angeles County. 

The position left vacant by the death of Judge James had been 
filled by J. E T. O’Connor, appointed on September 27, 1940. 
O’Connor, former comptroller of the currency, had been a law 
partner of Senator McAdoo in Los Angeles. When he died in 
1949 his place was filled by William M. Byrne, who had been 
on the bench of the Los Angeles Municipal Court and of the 
Los Angeles County Superior Court. 
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Today there are eleven district judgeships in the Southern 
District. Two of the judges, Fred Kunzel and James M. Carter, 
function in the Southern Division of the district, which includes 
San Diego and Imperial counties. Judge Carter was originally 
in the Central Division. An appointment to fill the place of 
Judge Jertberg in the Northern Division of the district, with 
offices in Fresno, is pending. The other eight judges, in the Cen- 
tral Division, with offices in Los Angeles, are: Leon R. Yankwich, 
Ben Harrison, Peirson M. Hall, William C. Mathes, William M. 
Byrne, Harry C. Westover, Ernest A. Tolin, and Thurmond 
Clarke. Judges Westover, Carter, and Clarke were appointed to 
fill newly created judgeships. Westover, after practicing law in 
Arizona and in California, served as Superior Court judge in 
Orange County. Carter had been United States Attorney and, at 
an earlier period, director of the State Department of Motor 
Vehicles, as well as a practicing attorney. Clarke had been a 
Superior Court judge in Los Angeles County since 1935. 

To discuss the important cases that have been handled by this 
wealth of legal talent since the Depression years would not be 
presently possible. The cases of this period are characterized by 
their variety. “I don’t think there is a district anywhere in the 
United States,’ commented Judge Yankwich, “that has the vari- 
ety of litigation we have in the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of California”? During and after the De- 
pression there were challenges to New Deal legislation—as 
when the marketing provisions of the A.A.A. as applied to citrus 
fruits and walnuts in California were sustained as a valid exer- 
cise of the power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce. 
Many cases involving wage and hour controls were inherited 
from Depression and war-time legislation. During World War II 
Southern California, with its many war industries, was a sensi- 
tive area and many espionage cases were tried in the District 
Court. An example is the Gorin spy case, tried by Judge Jenney, 
which involved a conspiracy to violate the espionage laws. Then 
there was the “Meatball” Kawakita case, tried by Judge Mathes, 
involving cruelty to American prisoners of Japanese. There were 
cases involving attempts to sell Army and Navy secrets to Ger- 

®Interview with Judge Yankwich by author April 28, 1959. 
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many. The Kawato case concerned an alien who had a suit pend- 
ing at the time he was interned. Could he prosecute? This went 
on appeal to the United States Supreme Court which took the 
liberal viewpoint that since the President had not applied to 
Japan the Trading with the Enemy Act, Kawato, even though 
an alien, had access to our courts to redress civil claims. Anti- 
trust cases have been many. So, too, income tax cases—for Cali- 
fornia is a wealthy state. For income tax evasion Mickey Cohen 
was tried before Judge Harrison.” The rise of the motion-picture 
industry resulted in many suits. New York may handle the busi- 
ness end of the picture business but Southern California has the 
everyday problems—plagiarism suits, for example. The nature 
of copyright protection has been before the court. So, too, in- 
fringement by parody as in a case tried before Judge Carter in- 
volving a burlesque by Jack Benny of the motion picture “Gas 
Light”” More patent cases are handled in Southern California 
than elsewhere in the country, except New York. 

Judge Yankwich, named Chief Judge in 1951, has tried many 
important cases and has rendered opinions covering every field 
of federal law. One of the more important ones involved owner- 
ship of certain Elk Hills oil fields worth $100,000,000. Origi- 
nally part of the public domain, the land in question had been 
sold by the state as “school sections” to settlers who, beginning 
in 1909, disposed of it, parcel by parcel, to the Standard Oil 
Company of California which apparently realized the value of 
the oil deposits. Judge Yankwich declared that when the land 
was surveyed in 1903 it was known as “mineral” in character. 
Therefore title had never actually passed to the State of Califor- 
nia, and later claimants were trespassers. As a result of his de- 
cision, the lands were recovered by the Government, together 
with several million dollars in profits. The opinions and the 
writings of Judge Yankwich—for he has written books, pam- 
phlets, and many contributions to legal publications—“have 
added to the law of our time and of all time to come;’ wrote Earl 
Warren, Chief Justice of the United States. Justice Warren added 
that, mostly, Judge Yankwich would be “known and remem- 
bered for his understanding of our basic charters . . . for his 

10Judge Ben Harrison took over the chief judgeship on May 1, 1959. 
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fierce attachment to the concepts of liberty, due process, and the 
rights of man” Judge Leon Yankwich describes his own career 
as being “‘part of a great adventure which began with the 
Magna Carta in 1215” 

A full story of the courts in Los Angeles County—one beyond 
the scope of this chapter and this book—would include an ac- 
count of the personnel (past and present) of all the courts of the 
area, including appellate courts insofar as they function in or 
affect this county, and also the personnel of the Judicial Council. 
The court commissioners, appointed by the courts, with their 
useful duties and activities, would find themselves in such an 
account. The story would also cover, logically, the organization, 
history, and activities of the lawyer-staffed groups and agencies 
in Los Angeles County which work in close cooperation with 
these courts. Among such groups are included the offices of the 
District Attorney of Los Angeles County, the City Attorney of 
Los Angeles and the City Attorney of each of the other cities of 
the county, the Public Defender (City and County), the County 
Counsel, the County Clerk, the Public Administrator, the Attor- 
ney General, the State Controller, and the Los Angeles offices of 
the State Bar of California. An account of the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Grand Jury might well be a part of this larger story. 

With the exploding population in Los Angeles County the 
judicial system expands necessarily and endlessly and the prob- 
lems become ever more acute and complicated. 
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if 
DEVELOPING THE PROFESSION 


INDISPENSABLE to the healthy development of the legal pro- 
fession anywhere are good law libraries and good law schools. 
Within Los Angeles County the contributions made by its out- 
standing Law Library and the excellence of some of the area’s 
law schools are noteworthy. They form part of the story of the 
practice of law in Los Angeles County and are inseparable from 
the history of the Los Angeles Bar Association. 

With the blessing and authority of the state legislature, the 
Los Angeles County Law Library began to function in 1891. The 
5000-odd books purchased by the county in that year became 
the nucleus of the 325,000 bound volumes that today make this 
collection the largest law library west of the Atlantic seaboard, 
with services that are unique. 

The initial purchase of law books—the actual total was 4,649 
—was from the existing but lagging Law Library of Los Ange- 
les, a corporation which since 1886 had been supported, but 
feebly, by sales to attorneys of hundred-dollar shares of its own 
stock. This pioneer collection had obvious origin in the library 
that was established late in 1878 by the Los Angeles Bar Associ- 
ation when it made its first try at organization in December of 
that year.* The express purpose of the fledgling Association was 
the formation of a law library, and by 1880 the claim was made 
that its books were “‘valued at about ten thousand dollars?’ While 
the Association, supported by membership dues, lapsed shortly 
after 1880, the books themselves survived. They served not only 
to link the Association’s 1878 library with the county’s current 


1See Chapter 1 for details. 
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Law Library but to bridge that first Association with the one 
reorganized in 1888. 

The special feature that insured ultimate success for a county- 
seat law library established under the legislation adopted in 
1891 was a provision calling for a one-dollar contribution to the 
“Law Library Fund” from every person starting a Superior 
Court action.? Later the mandatory contribution was extended 
to include filings in the Municipal Court and in class A Justices’ 
Courts.* Fees collected by the clerk of the court for such purposes 
were and are paid to the county treasurer for safekeeping in a 
separate fund. In early years the growth of the library fund was 
slow and there was more enthusiasm than money. Filing fees 
and dues supplied the sinews.* As the county of Los Angeles 
grew, however, litigation increased. Accordingly, money ear- 
marked for “the purchase of law books and periodicals and in 
the establishment and maintenance of a law library” steadily 
mounted. At the end of the first decade original obligations had 
been liquidated and the Los Angeles County Law Library was 
on the road to rapid expansion. 

The same wise legislation provided for the governing of the 
law library by a five-member “Board of Law Library Trustees” 
—made up originally of three Superior Court judges, the presi- 
dent of the Board of Supervisors, and a member of the bar ap- 
pointed by the Board of Supervisors. Later it included a judge 
from the Municipal Court, and provision was made that if the 
supervisor did not care to serve he could appoint another super- 
visor or an attorney. 

The first meeting of the Board of Law Library Trustees was 
held April 28, 1891. President Walter Van Dyke presided. The 
important decision was made to buy—for $11.411.20—the mod- 


2See Chapter 225, Statutes 1891, approved March 31, 1891, being “An Act to estab- 
lish law libraries?’ 


2See Section 6321, Business and Professions Code, for details. 


*Early Law Library records include a book of “membership certificates of indebted- 
ness,’ each certificate dated June 25, 1891, in the amount of $80 and bearing interest 
at 7% per annum. The 66 stubs in the book indicate that 66 Los Angeles attorneys 
advanced $80 each to the Board of Law Library Trustees. Their annual dues (not to 
exceed $12 each) were to be credited upon each certificate, which was to be paid off at 
the rate of $12 per year. 
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est but available collection of approximately 5000 volumes 
which then reposed in Room 6 of the Law Building at 21 Temple 
Street.-The books changed hands July 1, 1891 and about a month 
later were housed in the red sandstone Courthouse which had 
a gala opening on August 10 of that year. 

The first purchase of foreign law books was in 1894. By 18098 
the Library had acquired the “reports of last resort’ of all states 
in the United States prior to the Reporter System, together with 
a substantial collection of text books.* In 1900 the collection of 
briefs and records was started. In 1903 the first law reviews were 
purchased, followed by British Empire reports. By 1905 the 
Library could boast 15,000 volumes and a cash reserve of over 
$5000. Such were the beginning years of a now fabulous 
collection. 

The first librarian was William W. Stephens, son of Albert 
M. Stephens who headed the Los Angeles Bar Association when 
it was reorganized in 1888. Young Stephens served only a year 
—a very important year. Then he left to become associated with 
his father in the practice of law. 

The successor to Librarian Stephens was Frank H. Howard, 
son of Judge Volney Howard and a man long interested in law 
libraries and in bar associations. As noted earlier, he was a 
charter member of the original Los Angeles Bar Association, its 
librarian at least in the year 1880, the Association’s elected 
president in the early 1890s, and a member of the first Board of 
Law Library Trustees. : 

Upon Howard’s mysterious disappearance late in 1895 or 
early in 1896 he was succeeded by the man usually described as 
“the father of the library we now have” Thomas W. Robinson 
served as librarian between 1896 and 1938—42 years—and was 
not only well known but much loved. A bust of Librarian Rob- 
inson, given to the Library by the Los Angeles Bar Association, 
adorns the entrance lobby of the present building. Year by year 
Robinson helped the Library grow. He participated in three 
major moves: in 1905 to the Merchants Trust Building at 207 


5The story of acquisitions is contained in “The History of the Los Angeles County 
Law Library?’ a compact account in typescript form prepared by William B. Stern, 
Foreign Law Librarian. 
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South Broadway; in 1909 to the International Savings Bank 
Building on Temple Street; and in 1912 to the seventh floor of 
the then new Hall of Records. The bulging Library in 1926 es- 
tablished branches in the Hall of Justice and the Municipal 
Court Building. In 1928 the sixth floor of the Hall of Records 
had to be added to the Library’s quarters and in 1932 part of the 
fourth floor. Storeroom facilities at 808 North Spring Street and 
in the Civic Center Building’s basement helped take care of 
expanding collections. 

This expansion of the physical plant took place during Li- 
brarian Tom Robinson’s regime. Buying books and collections 
of books was the cause. “By 1909 the 20,000-volume mark was 
reached,’ to quote directly from William B. Stern’s knowledge- 
able account. “In 1912 an unusual collection of 2,908 volumes 
of American state session laws and statutes was purchased. By 
1919 the Library collection exceeded 50,000 volumes, and the 
Library had an excellent collection of British historical mate- 
rials. The rapid rate of development continued. In 1933 the 
Library passed the 100,000-volume mark, and, not without jus- 
tification, the Library was termed one of the most used in the 
United States?’ 

During the decade following Thomas W. Robinson’s death, 
Thomas S. Dabagh was the Library’s guiding spirit. He had 
begun his professional career in the office of the Legislative 
Counsel, became librarian of Boalt Hall at the University of 
California in Berkeley, and between 1939 and 1949 served as 
the librarian of the Los Angeles County Law Library. 

During Librarian Dabagh’s period the inflow of books and 
periodicals caused the Library to continue to bulge at the seams. 
In the early years after World War IT books were stored even on 
the floors, in aisles, and on top of the stacks in the Hall of Rec- 
ords quarters. The establishment in 1948 of a branch in the Law 
Building (later transferred to the Ferguson Building) gave tem- 
porary relief. By 1943 the Library had over 160,000 volumes, 
including a sizeable collection of foreign law books. When Li- 
brarian Dabagh left in 1949 to become assistant to the dean at 
UCLA’s new School of Law, there were 204,000 volumes in the 
Library and plans for a new building were ripening. 
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As early as 1931 the desirability of erecting a building for the 
Law Library was apparent. Even then cash reserves of $400,000 
had been built. By 1945 the Board of Trustees took first steps 
toward the acquisition of land for such a building. The site for 
the present structure was acquired in 1950—when one million 
dollars in cash and investments were available—and the archi- 
tectural firm of Austin, Field & Fry employed to prepare pre- 
liminary drawings. 

In that same year Forest S. Drummond became the librarian. 
He arrived in time to participate both in the existing congestion 
and in the working out of plans for a building that would cure 
the congestion. He had practiced law in Chicago in the 1930s, 
had been librarian and assistant professor of law at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s Law School, had additional library experience 
in New York, and in 1948-9 had been president of the Law 
Library Association of Greater New York. 

The architects’ plans and specifications were approved by the 
Board of Trustees in December of 1951. A few months later con- 
struction started at the northwest corner of First Street and 
Broadway in Los Angeles. The Law Library Building was 
opened on December 14 and dedicated on December 28, 1953. 
On a mural in the lobby the purpose of the Library was in- 
scribed: “This Library is Dedicated to Serve Those Who Labor 
In The Faith That Ours Is A Government Of Laws And Not Of 
Men”’ Contemporary in design, the handsome structure fits ad- 
mirably into the overall plans for near-by Civic Center buildings 
that today rise and transform a section of old Pueblo land that 
had become extremely drab. It immediately provided space for 
the Library’s extensive holdings and gave assurance that it 
would permit expansion of facilities for many years to come. 

Providing every modern convenience for research, the Library 
today serves the bench, the bar, and the residents of the county. 
It is a law research center. Most complete is its coverage in the 
field of American law. It has everything needed in the prepa- 
ration for trial work and appellate work in any court in the 
United States. For research in most problems involving foreign 
law the Library can provide the material, its Foreign Law Li- 
brary being one of the largest. The Latin American collection is 
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particularly good, the portion devoted to Mexican law said to be 
the best in the world with the possible exception of Library of 
Congress holdings. The British Commonwealth collection is ex- 
cellent. The Asiatic collection is outstanding. The Mohamme- 
dan law collection has served as a model of its kind in this 
country and abroad. The international law collection is the best 
on the West Coast. 

While the Library does not buy rare books merely as col- 
lectors’ items, it tries to add them when they serve a research 
purpose. Its Rare Book Collection, where attendants wear gloves, 
has about 6500 volumes, with over 4000 printed before the year 
1800. It has some incunabula, the earliest item being a com- 
mentary on enacted Roman law printed in 1478 in Venice. It 
has Nicholas Statham’s Abridgment of Cases (1490?), one of 
the first printed English law books. It has two copies of the first 
edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries. It has the only legal text 
printed by Benjamin Franklin. In the field of Californiana it 
has the rare Spanish edition of the Session Laws (1850-1878), 
and of course first editions of the early California Reports. A 
significant and extremely rare recent acquisition is a collection 
of appellate papers filed in the Supreme Court of the State of 
California in the 1860s. The Library has many individual rari- 
ties—like Hoffman’s Reports (1862)— and much useful, classi- 
fied data on items it lacks, such as some of the early printings of 
Los Angeles ordinances. Recently the Library was given custody 
of certain Los Angeles County rarities from the office of the 
County Clerk, with William B. Stern named custodian and 
deputy clerk. They include civil and criminal law cases of the 
Mexican period, early records of the California district court, 
county court, and board of supervisors, and the first county 
assessment roll (1850). 

Such services and conveniences as a judges’ room, conference- 
dictation rooms for members of the bar, and a large typing room 
are available in the Library. Scientific air control helps both 
readers and books. Significant exhibits, frequently changed, are 
an attractive lobby feature. 

In addition to the main collections housed in the building at 
First and Broadway, the Library maintains branches in Long 
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Beach, Pasadena, Santa Monica, Pomona, and Glendale. For the 
use of judges, it provides a good working library in the Court- 
house. 

Currently 10,500 books a year are being added to the Library’s 
collection. 

The success of the Los Angeles County Law Library, which 
is not tax-supported, is due to a certain and sufficient income, to 
the capabilities, enthusiasm, and courtesy—throughout the 
years—of its librarians and staff-members, and to the wise coun- 
sel of the men who have served on the Board of Trustees. In 
early days library assistants were frequently law students. More 
recently professional law librarians have been employed to fill 
technical staff positions. The current capable staff is headed by 
Forest S. Drummond, librarian; David H. Schwam, administra- 
tive assistant; and William B. Stern, foreign law librarian. 

Board members since 1891 have included many well known 
judges and lawyers. Among them were Walter Van Dyke, Lucien 
Shaw, Curtis D. Wilbur, John W. Shenk, Mathew T. Allen, Na- 
thaniel P Conrey, John M. York, Albert Lee Stephens, Emmet 
H. Wilson, and Paul J. McCormick. The 1959 board is com- 
posed of Judge Edward T. Bishop, president, Judge Julius V. 
Patrosso, Judge James H. Pope, Maurice Saeta, Houston A. 
Snidow, and Judge Frank G. Swain. 

x bid ae 

A law library that attains its goals is part of the story of the 
development of the legal profession in Los Angeles County. Law 
schools which train students in the highest ideals of professional 
knowledge and responsibility are another part—and the most 
important. 

In the same year that the Los Angeles County Law Library 
started functioning, ambitious plans were under way in Los 
Angeles for a school to be known as the Southern California Col- 
lege of Law. John W. Mitchell, a Virginian who came to Cali- 
fornia in 1887 to practice law, sponsored the proposed school and 
was the president. The plan, announced late in 1891, contem- 
plated instruction through the study of text books and leading 
cases, together with lectures and “experimental legal experi- 
ence’’—during a one-year or two-year course. Graduates could 
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look forward to receiving a bachelor of laws degree. Lectures 
were to commence in January of 1892, with a law faculty that 
included such distinguished names as Judge Walter Van Dyke, 
James A. Anderson, A. W. Hutton, Judge Lucien Shaw and 
Frank H. Howard. Special lecturers announced were Stephen 
M. White, Sheldon Borden, R. EF del Valle, G. Wiley Wells, 
George J. Denis, John Haynes, John S. Maltman, Alexander 
Campbell, and other leading attorneys. 

If the proposed school fell by the wayside, it is not surprising. 
One might well ask: why should anyone even think of starting 
such a school at a time when admission to practice without 
schooling was so easy! John W. Mitchell must go down in local 
history as an idealist. Furthermore, the recession from the great 
boom of the Eighties was continuing—the panic of 1893 was 
imminent—reason enough for potential lawyers to postpone 
paying out money for legal instruction. 

At this time—and for long years before and long years after 
—applicants for admission to practice in all the courts of the 
state had only to go before California’s Supreme Court and be 
examined orally. The justices of this court made semi-annual 
visits to Los Angeles for the benefit of Southern California ap- 
plicants. Instead of seeking a law school, the young man who 
wanted to be a lawyer got a job in the best law office he could, 
as clerk or stenographer, and “read law” there, preparatory to 
going before the justices of the Supreme Court. For lawyers who 
came to California from states where admission requirements 
were even easier than California’s or perhaps non-existent, their 
quick entrance into the legal field in California was, from the 
present-day viewpoint, scandalous. Written examinations as a 
prerequisite to bar admission were not required by law until 
1918. The “diploma privilege” of certain California law schools, 
whose graduates were admitted to the bar without examination, 
was abolished by statute in 1917.° Not until January 1, 1918, 
were California applicants required to submit proof of having 
studied law for a definite period, and not until 1919 was a board 
of bar examiners created. The examiners themselves were first 


6Legal Education and Admissions To The Bar In California—Report of the Special 
Survey Board (1949), page 13. 
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appointed in 1920 by the Supreme Court. When the integrated 
State Bar was created in 1927 the present Committee of Bar 
Examiners was set up. Since then admission rules and require- 
ments year by year have been tightened. 

The former free and easy admission of lawyers helped pave 
the way for law schools. Furthermore, in spite of admission 
laxity, there were always lawyers—like John W. Mitchell and 
the distinguished group he gathered about him—who believed 
in lifting the standards of the legal profession through the edu- 
cational process. Some law students themselves recognized the 
limitations and difficulties of the “law office study system” and 
yearned for the professional instruction available only in a law 
school. 

In the fall of 1896 a group of serious minded law students 
met casually on a Los Angeles street corner. Chatting together, 
they decided on an informal organization for the interchange 
of ideas and to select a lawyer to act as their instructor. Unwit- 
tingly they were setting in motion forces that would finally 
bring into being the School of Law of the University of Southern 
California—which today properly considers itself the pioneer 
law school in Los Angeles County. As a result of the street 
corner discussion, actual organization plans were worked out 
the evening of November 17, 1896, when 36 students met in 
Justice Morrison’s Police Court. They formed the ‘“‘Law Students 
Association of Los Angeles,’ with Roger Sherman Page as presi- 
dent and James Brown Scott (of later international law fame) 
as preceptor or instructor. “The roster of student participants in 
this early endeavor and of the attorneys who volunteered to serve 
as its faculty is studded with names then, or to become, well 
known in the Los Angeles Bar? So wrote Sheldon D. Elliott in 
1948, Elliott then being dean of the School of Law, USC." “The 
curriculum:’ he continued, “was adapted to the Supreme Court’s 
published list of required reading for the bar examination: 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, Kent’s Commentaries, Greenleaf’s 
Evidence, Story’s Equity Jurisprudence, Gould’s Pleadings, 
Lube’s Equity Pleading, Parsons on Contracts, Pomeroy’s Intro- 


7See 6oth Anniversary edition of Los Angeles Daily Journal, issued in May, 1948, a 
mine of historical data. 
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duction to Municipal Law, Code of Civil Procedure, Civil Code, 
and the United States and California Constitutions: 

Incorporation took place in 1897 under the name of The Los 
Angeles Law School, with Scott as dean. A three-year course of 
study was provided. There were several moves, after leaving 
Justice Morrison’s courtroom, until a semi-final location was 
found in the Tajo Building at First and Broadway in 1911—and 
a series of deans: Scott, Edgar W. Camp, Lewis A. Groff, George 
L. Sanders, Daniel M. Hammack, Frank M. Porter, Justin 
Miller, and William G. Hale. A preliminary affiliation of the 
Los Angeles School of Law (formerly The Los Angeles Law 
School) “with the University of Southern California in 1901 
led to its formal integration as a department of the University 
in 1904, culminating in the dedication ceremonies of the present 
law school building on the University Campus in February of 
1926.’ At the time of the integration Frank M. Porter was dean 
and the faculty included, among others, Claire Tappan, Gavin 
Craig, John D. Works, Curtis Wilbur, Edgar W. Camp, and Earl 
Rogers. Highlights in the School’s history, listed by Dean Elliott, 
included the admission to membership in the Association of 
American Law Schools in 1907; the establishment in 1927 of 
the Southern California Law Review, a journal which from the 
start has distinguished itself by the high quality of its contents; 
the founding of the Legal Aid Clinic (in cooperation with the 
office of the Public Defender of Los Angeles County) and the 
installation of a chapter of The Order of the Coif, in 1928; and 
the growth of the School’s law library. 

In 1927 Dean Porter was succeeded by Dean Miller, whose 
place, in turn, was taken in 1930 by Dean Hale who admin- 
istered the School for a 17-year period of growth. In 1937 the 
School was accredited by the Committee of Bar Examiners of 
the State Bar. Sheldon Elliott took over as dean in 1947, and 
Robert Kingsley in 1952. 

In 1954, on the occasion of the School of Law’s celebrating 
its fiftieth year of existence as an integral part of USC, Dean 
Kingsley called attention to the Tax Institute, started in 1947; 
to the Evening Graduate Professional Program, begun in 1951; 
to the evening division, reinstituted in the fall of 1952; and to 
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the “2-4” program, started also in 1952, which offered to a 
carefully screened group of students, who had completed two 
years of college work, another two years in which they could 
have special training in the humanities and, specifically, in the 
knowledge of good literature. As a part of this program a course 
was designed called “Legal Literature; in which examples of 
good literature written by or about lawyers were offered as a 
contribution to education and as an inspiration to effective writ- 
ing—"a vital lawyer’s tool”’ In the year of 1952, under the direc- 
tion of Judge Philbrick McCoy and with the help of a panel of 
lawyers and judges, the School of Law started its course on 
“The Legal Profession”’ to instill students with a real sense of 
professional responsibility. 

Dean Kingsley feels that “a great metropolitan law school 
owes a duty to its community beyond formal education’ Hence 
the School of Law cooperated with the American Bar Associa- 
tion in a three-year study (financed by the Haynes Foundation) 
of judicial administration in Los Angeles County. The results 
were summed up in an impartial report by Professor James G. 
Holbrook recommending vital and specific changes to improve 
the operation and efficiency of trial courts. This report was pub- 
lished in part in the Los Angeles Times in a series of ten articles, 
the last of which was in the issue of December 11, 1956, and 
appeared in full in a bound volume, A Survey of Metropolitan 
Trial Courts Los Angeles Area issued in the same year by the 
University of Southern California Press. It has had considerable 
impact and the recommendations have been partly adopted.* 

The School of Law has sponsored and co-sponsored various 
institutes, conferences, and programs of interest to the legal pro- 
fession—some already mentioned, but including also the bien- 
nial Judicial Conference for Traffic Court Judges and Prosecu- 
tors; the Entertainment Law Institute; the Conference on Labor- 
Management Arbitration; the Conference on Food and Drug 
Laws; an Institute on Law and Psychiatry; and a “Know Your 
Lawyer” series of lectures for the public. These entries in the 


8See The Holbrook Report—Eight Months Later, issued in August 1957, by Paul 
Fussell. It summarized the recommendations and also the actions taken by the legisla- 
ture and the courts, with Fussell’s comment. 
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field of community relations are not in conflict with what Dean 
Kingsley conceives as the School’s primary job: teaching young 
men and women. In fact these institutes, conferences, and pro- 
grams are teaching activities. 

USC’s School of Law has a practice court, patterned after the 
trial courts of California, has its own bar association, national 
legal fraternities and sororities, has a law library with 85,000 
volumes, and a current 1958-1959 enrollment of 521 under- 
graduates. 

Loyola University School of Law, located in downtown Los 
Angeles at 1137 South Grand Avenue and occupying a building 
of California Mission-style architecture, is likewise approved by 
the American Bar Association, is a member of the Association 
of American Law Schools, and since 1937—-when the California 
accreditation rule was adopted—has been accredited by the 
Committee of Bar Examiners of the State Bar. 

Loyola University, with its predecessor, St. Vincent’s College, 
goes back to the year 1865, when it was founded by the Vincen- 
tian Order in the two-story adobe home of Don Vicente Lugo 
on the Los Angeles Plaza. In 1867 St. Vincent’s moved to a ten- 
acre campus on Sixth Street between Broadway and Olive 
Street, and in 1887 to a site at Washington and Grand. The 
College passed to the Jesuits in 1911. The law school did not 
come into being until September of 1920, when it was estab- 
lished on a part-time, evening basis as St. Vincent’s College of 
Law. In May of 1928 ground was broken on the plateaus of the 
Playa Del Rey hills for the new Loyola University. The law 
school stayed downtown and became the School of Law of 
Loyola University. 

The active cooperation of leaders of the bench and bar had 
started this law school on its way as a contributing factor in the 
educational development of Los Angeles County. William 
Joseph Ford, a well known figure in the offices of the Prosecuting 
Attorney and the District Attorney of Los Angeles (especially 
during the McNamara-Darrow trials), was its first dean. He 
assembled the first faculty. 

Among those identified with the School in early years were 
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William T. Aggeler, Charles W. Fricke, Henry G. Bodkin, 
Charles S. Burnell, Guy R. Crump, Louis J. Euler, Everett W. 
Mattoon, J. Francis Moroney, Claire S. Tappan, Edward T. 
Bishop, Alfred L. Black, A. I. McCormick, Vincent B. Vaughan, 
Charles E. R. Fulcher, John H. O’Connor, Fred Arnoldy, and 
Leon R. Yankwich—a noteworthy group. As Reverend Joseph J. 
Donovan, regent of the School, states: ““[hese men brought to 
the classroom a spirit and energy bred of a strenuous life in a 
noble profession, and a culture derived from rich experience. In 
their personality as well as their teaching, they inspired the 
student to his best efforts and led him to desire the highest ideals 
in his chosen field?’ Father Donovan has participated in and 
largely directed the School’s development from its beginning 
period. 

Presently, graduates were represented in Congress, in the 
legislatures of California, Nevada, and Arizona, on the benches 
of the Superior and Municipal courts, on the staff of the attorney 
general of California, of the district attorney and of the public 
defender of Los Angeles County, and of the city attorney of 
Los Angeles and other municipalities. Within a very few years 
‘the second generation of the Houses of Scott, Dockweiler, Ag- 
geler, Vaughan and Ford” were making their contributions of 
service on the bench and at the bar. 

In 1929, when the School of Law moved to the Byrne Build- 
ing at Third and Broadway, the widely popular Joseph Scott 
succeeded Ford as dean. Though vitally interested in the School, 
Scott left the details of administration to the regent, Father 
Donovan. Then as now the regent and the dean administer the 
School jointly, the former being a member of the Jesuit order. 
The next year Loyola’s School of Law could offer a full-time 
day session in addition to being a night school. The move to pres- 
ent quarters on Grand Avenue, still in downtown Los Angeles, 
was made in 1933. The following year J. Howard Ziemann, a 
member of the resident faculty, became the School’s first full- 
time dean. Scott was named dean emeritus. When Ziemann 
returned to private practice in 1937 the office of dean was un- 
filled until 1941. In that year Sayre Macneil, who had joined 
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the faculty the year before, took over the office. Dean Macneil 
brought extensive experience as successful practitioner as well 
as teacher for eight years at Harvard Law School. 

During the war years of 1942 to 1946 day classes were not 
suspended. They were “telescoped” Since 1946 the School has 
given both day and night instruction and has emphasized this 
feature. Night-time classes are identical with day-time. In 1952 
the Scott Competition was inaugurated. Named in honor of 
Joseph Scott, this Competition stimulates interest in appellate 
brief writing and oral advocacy. Because of the value of this 
form of legal training, practically all second- and third-year 
students participate. The student body of the School is organized 
as the Loyola Bar Association along the lines of the State Bar of 
California. Legal fraternities active in the School include: Ford 
Chapter of Phi Alpha Delta, in memory of the first dean; Ag- 
geler Inn of Phi Delta Phi, in memory of William T. Aggeler, 
former professor in the School and judge of the Superior Court; 
Stephen M. White Senate of Delta Theta Phi, in memory of 
United States Senator White; Alpha Theta Chapter of Phi Delta 
Delta; and the St. Thomas More Law Society. There is a well 
chosen law library of 35,000 volumes. Current enrollment totals 
371. A new building for the School is being planned. 

So many of the School’s students are married that—with a 
delightful sense of humor—the School annually awards the 
wives of graduates with the degree of “Getting Husband 
Through?’ 

The third of the State Bar-accredited and ABA-approved law 
schools in the Los Angeles area is a comparative newcomer, but 
a healthy one: the School of Law of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

Provision for this school, now housed in a handsome building 
on the UCLA campus in West Los Angeles, was made in 1947 
by the Regents of the University of California. The School of 
Law commenced operations in temporary quarters in September 
of 1949. During the academic year 1949-1950 instruction in 
first-year professional work was offered. The following year the 
curriculum included first- and second-year work. Beginning in 
the fall of 1951 a full three-year curriculum was presented. In 
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June of 1952 the first class was graduated. The building occu- 
pied is new, is adapted to the Romanesque architecture of the 
campus, and provides modern facilities for the teaching and 
study of law and for legal research. Enrollment at the beginning 
of the academic year of 1959-1960 was 432. 

The School of Law’s first dean was L. Dale Coffman, lawyer 
and educator. Before pioneering the deanship, Coffman had 
practiced law in Des Moines, Iowa, was professor of law at the 
University of Nebraska, counsel for General Electric Company, 
and dean of the School of Law at Vanderbilt University. He 
served as dean at the UCLA School of Law during the years 
1949-1957 and is a member of the current faculty. Albert J. 
Harno was acting dean during the academic year of 1957-1958. 
He was succeeded by Richard C. Maxwell, who brought to the 
job a substantial experience in education, law practice, and 
authorship. Recently he has been named dean. 

The School of Law is proud of its current faculty and also of 
those men who have served as faculty members in other years, 
including Roscoe Pound, Page Keeton, Howard Williams, Brain- 
erd Currie, and Merton Ferson. Students form two-man law 
firms and participate in the “Roscoe Pound Competition” which 
combines supervised training in the preparation of briefs and in 
oral argument of cases. The two firms with the highest records 
participate in the final arguments the third year before a bench 
composed of distinguished judges from the state or federal 
bench. The practice court is another feature, participated in 
by seniors, the judge being a jurist from the federal bench— 
currently United States District Court Judge William C. Mathes. 
The School publishes the U.C.L.A. Law Review. Membership 
on the board of its editors is a coveted honor open to qualified 
students and presenting an opportunity for legal research and 
writing of the type done in the better law offices. Though the 
School is young, its law library has over 110,000 volumes. 

The law school in the Los Angeles area with the largest en- 
rollment—though not on the “accredited” or “approved’’ list— 
is Southwestern University, located in downtown Los Angeles. 
Currently it has 629 students. 

Southwestern was founded in 1911 by Dr. J. J. Schumacher 
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and a group of associates. It was launched under the name of 
Southwestern College of Law. On May 10, 1913, Southwestern 
University was incorporated, with the already established law 
school becoming a major part of the University. The University 
has two departments, the School of Law and the School of 
Commerce. 

For many years the dean of the faculty has been Ignatius 
Parker, a member of the California Bar. He has administrative 
charge of both departments of the University. 

Offering both day and night divisions, the School of Law’s 
enrolled student body during post-World War IT years has been 
consistently large. In the summer of 1948 a bar review course 
was organized, primarily for graduates of the School but also 
attended by some students from other law schools. Southwestern 
has contributed a substantial number of lawyers to the Los 
Angeles area and some very good ones. 

More limited roles in the story of legal education in Los 
Angeles County have been played by two other schools, neither 
of which are on the “accredited” or “approved” list and both 
of which today offer night classes only. One of them, Pacific 
Coast University School of Law, organized in 1927 by E. A. 
Kline, its first dean, has been maintained largely as a night 
school, and has operated in both Los Angeles and Long Beach. 
Its address today is 236 Newport Avenue, Long Beach. The other 
school is Van Norman University, formerly Los Angeles Uni- 
versity of Applied Education, which started in 1930 as Pacific 
Institute.’ It has operated day and night divisions at both Los 
Angeles and La Habra. Today it offers night classes only, its 
address being 1302 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles. The 
dean is Claude L. Welch, a member of the California Bar. 

The story of legal education in Los Angeles County and in 
California parallels the United States story. This is pointed out 
in the 1949 report of the Special Survey Board commissioned 
by the State Bar of California, already referred to. At first there 
were no law schools, and office study or private study was the 


%Originally Pacific Institute, it was changed to Olympia Institute, later to Califor- 
nia State Colleges and in 1938 to California Associated Colleges. In 1940 it became 
Los Angeles University of Applied Education. 
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rule. Then came law schools, mostly with university connec- 
tions. With increased population the demand for legal education 
grew. It became apparent that legal education, especially if un- 
regulated, might become a form of private business run for 
profit. Schools without university connections began to flourish. 
In 1933 the organized bar of California, alarmed at the situation, 
fearful of a surplusage of lawyers, and sensitive to its responsi- 
bilities, arranged and financed a survey conducted by disin- 
terested outside experts. It repeated the process in 1949. The 
reports of these two surveys, printed and published by the State 
Bar, were extremely frank in language. The judgments reached 
were based on a close scrutiny of entrance requirements, scholas- 
tic standards, faculty administration, library facilities, physical 
plant, and the success or non-success of graduates in the Cali- 
fornia bar examinations. Since publication of these reports— 
though perhaps not because of them—a number of sub-standard 
schools have folded, and bar admission procedure has definitely 
been improved. In the Los Angeles area, of the eight law schools 
analyzed in the 1933 report three are no longer in existence.” 
Nevertheless, the more optimistic 1949 report found 54 per cent 
of law students attending schools neither approved by the 
American Bar Association nor accredited by the California Com- 
mittee of Bar Examiners. At that time it uncovered considerable 
opposition to the accreditation rule which had been adopted in 
1937. This rule called for a prescribed percentage of bar-exam- 
ination success. The result was that certain accredited California 
law schools had developed into “three-year cram courses for the 
bar examination’”’—a situation not conducive to high standards 
of legal education. The report recommended a change. Since 
1953 the granting or the withholding by the Committee of Bar 
Examiners of the much esteemed word “accredited” depends on 
the results of an overall evaluation of the school. To be accred- 
ited, a law school must comply with standards established by 
the Committee.** 


10The three-non-existent Los Angeles schools are: American University, School of 
Law; Los Angeles College of Law of the University of the West; and Metropolitan 
University Law College. 


11See Sections 65, 66, and 67 of Rules Regulating Admission to Practice Law in Cal- 
ifornia (as amended to September 1, 1958) issued in pamphlet form by the Commit- 
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No attempt is made here to give the story of Los Angeles law 
schools which have ceased to function, though this is certainly 
part of the history of legal education in the area. Correspondence 
schools, too, whose skillfully prepared sets of instruction books 
‘‘have turned out lawyers by mail,’ do not appear in this account. 
Today they are expressly disapproved of by the American Bar 
Association as a means of preparation for bar examinations and 
for practice. Relatively few graduates of such schools (perhaps 
a fraction of one per cent) now come to practice at the bar. The 
available law review courses are also a part of the larger story, 
but they too have been passed by here. 

Essential to law students and to all lawyers of the Los Angeles 
area are the various legal publications that have been referred 
to in earlier chapters. Their vital roles in communications be- 
longs to the story of the healthy development of the legal pro- 
fession. The Los Angeles Daily Journal and the Metropolitan 
News make their current and immediate contributions to legal 
education and are useful to the student and to the practicing 
attorney. The Los Angeles Bar Association’s publication, the 
Los Angeles Bar Bulletin, as already pointed out, keeps its 
readers informed in the field of the Association’s interests and 
is a potent means of keeping members united in purpose. Its 
printer, Parker & Son, Inc., continues to maintain its record of 
devoted service to the Association and to the California Bar.” 

Obviously, the education of a lawyer does not end with his 
graduation from a law school. As the result of the demand for 
refresher courses by returning veterans at the end of World War 
II, a program for continuing education was pioneered and de- 
veloped by the State Bar of California. The aid of the University 
Extension of the University of California was enlisted. Since 


tee of Bar Examiners (2007 Central Tower, San Francisco, and 440 Rowan Building, 
Los Angeles). The standards of the American Bar Association for “approved” law 
schools are set forth in Law Schools and Bar Admission Requirements in the United 
States (1958 Review of Legal Education), published by the Section of Legal Educa- 
tion and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. 


12See Chapter g for the origin, development, and coverage of the Los Angeles Bar 
Bulletin. Chapter 5 contains the story of the beginnings of the Los Angeles Daily 
Journal and Chapter g touches upon the founding of the Metropolitan News. 
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1947 the program has proceeded successfully under the super- 
vision of the Committee on Continuing Education of the Bar— 
with lectures or lecture courses given in communities through- 
out the state. There has been excellent co-operation between the 
Committee, the University Extension, and accredited law schools. 
A natural development of this program makes continuing legal 
education available in certain areas to California lawyers 
through graduate law courses provided by accredited law 
schools. The University of Southern California’s School of Law, 
for example, has the second largest program of this sort in the 
United States and currently has graduate law courses that inter- 
est between 175 and 200 practicing lawyers. 

For law students the present picture in the explosively grow- 
ing Los Angeles County is still an attractive one, in the opinion 
of the dean of one of the largest Los Angeles law schools. “We 
don’t have to bid for students—except for the best,’ he com- 
mented. ‘And we have a seller’s market for our graduates. We 
can find a job opportunity for every one of them and we have 
more inquiries for good men than can be filled:’ 

The Los Angeles County Law Library and the law schools of 
the county have an extremely close relationship. The proximity 
of the former is not only a selling point in law school bulletins, 
but is of top importance as an educational adjunct. The existence 
and the quality of the law schools themselves are stimulants to 
the Law Library to strive to surpass present high standards of 
service to students, to practicing lawyers, and to the public in 
general. 
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COOPERATION 


THe Los ANGELEs Bar AssociaTION actively cooperates with 
the American Bar Association and with the State Bar of Cali- 
fornia. As a county-wide organization it has twelve affiliated 
bar associations—all in Los Angeles County—and they are an 
integral part of its life and activities. In a more restricted sense, 
it makes common cause with still other lawyer groups of the 
county. Some of them have more specialized fields of interest or, 
in certain areas of thinking, may have sharp divergence of goals 
from those of the Los Angeles Bar Association. The Association 
maintains, too, a close relationship with non-lawyer professional 
groups where there is a need for working together. 

The Los Angeles Bar Association helps determine the policies 
of the American Bar Association, the latter of which was or- 
ganized in 1878—the year in which the LABA also made its 
first try at organization. It has an official representative in the 
house of delegates, the policy-making body of the national asso- 
ciation. Currently, that is for the term expiring in 1960, Augus- 
tus E Mack, Jr., of Los Angeles, is this representative. Other 
Los Angeles County lawyers who, with Mack, are members of 
the house of delegates are Guy Richards Crump (former-chair- 
man), Joseph A. Ball (state delegate), William C. Farber (as- 
sembly delegate), Herbert EF Sturdy (section of corporation, 
banking and business law), and Loyd Wright (former presi- 
dent). 

In addition, members of the Los Angeles Bar Association and 
Los Angeles area lawyers—too numerous to attempt to list— 
serve in various capacities on standing committees, special com- 
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mittees, sections, and section committees of the American Bar 
Association. Loyd Wright, Jr., is chairman of the standing com- 
mittee on aeronautical law; Martin Gang is chairman of the 
special committee on television and motion pictures; Homer D. 
Crotty heads the section on legal education and admission to the 
bar; and J. Stanley Mullin serves as chairman of the section on 
real property, probate and trust law. Many other members of 
the Los Angeles bar head sub-committees or serve as members 
of committees, the coverage of which touches almost every field 
in which lawyers are interested or affected. 

Twice—in 1935 and in 1958—the Los Angeles Bar Association 
has been host to the American Bar Association during its annual 
convention. 

The Los Angeles Bar Association and members of the Los 
Angeles bar cooperate with the State Bar of California in an 
even wider way and in all the multitude of its state-wide activi- 
ties. They are represented on the ruling body, the board of gov- 
ernors. They are on the executive committee of the Conference 
of State Bar Delegates—with the Association now having 57 
representatives at the annual Conference. Each year the Associa- 
tion, through its representatives, presents at the Conference res- 
olutions recommending needed changes in statutory law. (Actu- 
ally most changes in state law having to do with attorneys, legal 
procedure, and the courts stem from the local bar associations 
or groups of the state.) Los Angeles area lawyers are on the 
Conference of Barristers of the State Bar and are committeemen 
on the Journal of the State Bar of California. They serve on the 
fifteen local administrative committees of State Bar District 
No. 7 (which includes Los Angeles County). They are members 
of a long list of regular committees and an almost equally long 
list of special committees—these state committees dealing with 
the multiplicity of interests which concern present-day Cali- 
fornia lawyers. State Bar headquarters in Los Angeles are in 
the Rowan Building, 458 South Spring Street. In this scene of 
busy, crowded activity, a Los Angeles lawyer and resident, John 
S. Malone, assistant secretary of the State Bar, is in charge. On 
July 7, 1959 ground-breaking ceremonies took place for a new 
State Bar building, to be ready in the spring of 1960, its location 
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being on Third Street between Boylston and Bixel streets in 
Los Angeles. 

There are now—in the year 1959—eleven living members of 
the Los Angeles Bar Association who have served as president of 
the State Bar of California. The current president, Graham L. 
Sterling, Jr. (who goes out of office in September, 1959), is a Los 
Angeles lawyer.’ 

Some detailed historical comment on the State Bar of Cali- 
fornia is needed to point up the development of the close rela- 
tionship between it and the Los Angeles Bar Association. Actu- 
ally, the organization of bar associations in the cities of the 
United States during the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
paved the way for state-wide formations. In California, as al- 
ready mentioned, the first real state-wide organization of the 
bar came into existence in 1909 as a part of the renascence of 
professionalism and to counteract growing disunity.’ After three 
years the state association had only ten per cent of the state’s 
lawyers. Its growth was so slow that in 1917 one attorney was 
quoted as saying: “We must... take a leaf out of the book of 
the labor union movement and establish a quasi principle of 
closed shop’’® The American Judicature Society published a 
model bar association act in December of 1918 and this greatly 
influenced the form taken by the act which finally created the 
State Bar of California. Following the defeat of the Sample Bill 
in 1921,* Joseph Webb of the San Francisco bar and Kemper 
Campbell of the Los Angeles bar launched a campaign that was 
partly based on the theme of “kick the rascals out” of the legal 
profession, in which the trust companies and the title insurance 
companies were wooed “most assiduously.’ The results were 


1Living members of the LABA who have been president of the State Bar are: Guy 
Richards Crump (1932-33); Paul Vallee (1938-39); Loyd Wright (1940-41); Frank 
B. Belcher (1942-43); Julius V. Patrosso (1946-47); Harry J. McClean (1948-49); 
Homer D. Crotty (1950-51); Emil Gumpert (1951-52); Charles E. Beardsley (1952- 
53); Joseph A. Ball (1956-57); Graham L. Sterling, Jr. (1958-59). 


2Corinne Lathrop Gilb, Self-Regulating Professions and the Public Welfare—A 
Case Study of the California State Bar, a thesis prepared at Radcliffe College in May, 


1956. 
8Corinne Lathrop Gilb, ibid. 


4See Chapter 10. 
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happy. In 1926 there was started a state bar journal, anticipat- 
ing the time when it would be the official publication of the 
State Bar. Then in 1927, the year in which Kemper Campbell 
was president of the Los Angeles Bar Association, there was 
passed the bill that created an integrated State Bar in California. 
Governor Young signed the measure. A committee appointed by 
Chief Justice Waste worked five months in setting up the new 
structure. The members, evenly divided between north and 
south, were Webb, Campbell, Thomas Ridgway, and Charles E. 
Beardsley. 

Membership in the State Bar had been made mandatory upon 
every lawyer who wished to practice in California. Soon every 
California lawyer was a registered member of the State Bar. 
However, some time passed, Miss Gilb pointed out, before an 
integrated, self-governing legal profession existed in actual fact 
in California. 

A landmark case, The State Bar of California v Superior Court 
of Los Angeles County, instituted in the early days of the State 
Bar Act, should not be overlooked. This was a proceeding in 
mandamus to compel Superior Court Judge Marshall EK Mc- 
Comb to require Carlos S. Hardy, another judge of the Superior 
Court, to appear and testify in a disciplinary proceeding against 
Hardy brought by the State Bar pursuant to its powers over 
members of the bar. Judge McComb had held that the State 
Bar’s powers were limited to “persons now entitled to practice 
law in the State?’ and that since judges of courts of record were 
forbidden by the Constitution to practice during judicial in- 
cumbency, the State Bar was without jurisdiction to proceed 
against Hardy. On appeal the Supreme Court held, with Judge 
McComb, that the State Bar is without disciplinary power over 
judges of courts of record and denied the writ.’ 

Under the Act, every lawyer when admitted to practice in 
California became automatically a member of the State Bar. 
He had to pay yearly dues and abide by the established code of 
ethics. 

While the State Bar became self-governing—“after the man- 
ner of the ancient guilds’”—the California Supreme Court did 

5207 Cal. 323. 
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not give up its traditional power over regulation of the bar. The 
Committee of Bar Examiners certifies applicants to the Court 
for admission, and the Board of Governors recommends disci- 
plinary action. With the huge number of lawyers in California 
and with hundreds seeking admission each year, the California 
Supreme Court must delegate the tasks of administration and 
discipline. The court, on petition, will review a decision of the 
Bar Examiners, and also will take disciplinary steps if the 
Board of Governors fails or refuses to take action. 

In the wide sphere of its activities the State Bar serves its 
lawyer members—of whom there are now 20,000—and the gen- 
eral public of California. This is done through the various 
boards, councils, and committees upon which are representa- 
tives of the local bar associations and of the legal profession of 
the state—in addition to a permanent staff. The Los Angeles 
Bar Association and the lawyers of Los Angeles County, repre- 
senting the most heavily populated section of the state, are sub- 
stantial participants. As brought out by Clinton Clad and 
Harned Pettus in the Los Angeles Bar Bulletin of October, 1952, 
the State Bar—a part of the state government—concerns itself 
with admissions to practice, with disciplinary measures, the 
control of the unauthorized practice of law, and public relations, 
and functions “in all matters pertaining to the advancement of 
the science of jurisprudence or to the improvement of the ad- 
ministration of justice’ It is vitally interested in proposed leg- 
islation. It determines the qualifications of judges listed for ap- 
pointment by the Governor to fill vacancies. It provides a con- 
tinuity of legal education, cooperating with local associations, 
the University of California Extension Division and educational 
institutions in the presentation of lectures and the issuance of 
pamphlets and other printed material. 

As early as 1931 a committee for cooperation between the 
law schools and the State Bar of California was appointed. By 
controlling bar examinations the State Bar controls the prepara- 
tion for practice (in part) and the admission to practice—there- 
by helping to maintain high standards in the legal profession. 
Odd as it may seem, the use of fingerprinting in scrutinizing 
applicants has uncovered individuals guilty of burglary, em- 
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bezzlement, forgery, and other offenses. California and Florida, 
mecca of migrating attorneys, pioneered in adopting finger- 
printing. 

In the disciplinary field the integrated State Bar has taken 
over, since 1927, practically all of the functions of local griev- 
ance committees. Possessing official powers, it has performed 
these functions efficiently—though perhaps without the zeal of 
the earlier local groups. Complaints now are referred by the Los 
Angeles Bar Association, for example, to the State Bar which 
takes prompt action, if the complaint seems legitimate and if the 
act complained of is prohibited by the State Bar Act or by the 
Rules of Professional Behavior which the State Bar itself has 
drawn. As a result the “shysters’” among lawyers have been 
largely eliminated. 

In preventing unlawful practice of law—or, to use the pre- 
ferred phrase, the “unauthorized” practice—the State Bar has 
proved increasingly effective. It has a state-wide committee 
which receives and investigates complaints and deals with the 
liaison officer appointed by each local bar committee. In Los 
Angeles and San Francisco are special committees which have 
powers to subpoena witnesses and compel testimony.° 

The public relations activities of the State Bar are noteworthy, 
supplementing as they do the successful efforts of the Los 
Angeles Bar Association and other associations. Expenditures in 
this field have formed a substantial item. The State’s program 
was designed, according to one commentator, to win friends 
(and clients) for the bar and to influence voters. An informed 
person is apt to consult a lawyer. The duty of keeping people 
informed about the law, the organized legal profession, the 
courts, and the independent practitioner is acknowledged by 
the State Bar, the public relations committee of which uses 
pamphlets, news columns, radio, television, and supplies speech 
material for busy lawyers and speakers’ bureaus. 

In a similar manner the important work of each of the com- 
mittees of the State Bar might be presented. Each committee 
has its history and its record of accomplishment. 


6See Chapter 9, which covers the story especially as it relates to the Los Angeles 
area. 
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The extent of the activities of the State Bar and the degree to 
which the Los Angeles Bar Association and Los Angeles County 
lawyers cooperate with it can be realized by glancing over the 
names of the current personnel of state officers and committee- 
men, noting those from the Los Angeles area. 

For example, the board of governors for 1958-9, headed by 
Angeleno President Graham L. Sterling, Jr., includes (among 
others) George Bouchard, vice-president, James B. Boyle, Gor- 
don L. Files, and James C. Sheppard. These individuals are all 
Los Angeles men except Boyle who is from Pasadena. 

The executive committee of the Conference of State Bar 
Delegates includes such Los Angeles County men as Walter Ely, 
Joseph E. Madden, G. Bentley Ryan, Eugene E. Sax, and Leslie 
C. Tupper. All are Angelenos except Madden who is a Long 
Beach man. 

Among those on the executive council of the Conference of 
Barristers of the State Bar are Roger M. Sullivan, second vice- 
president, Karl L. Davis, Jr., secretary-treasurer, Richard D. 
Barger, William D. Began, and Donald J. O’Leary—Los Angeles 
men all, except Began who is a Long Beach citizen. 

The Committee on the Journal of the State Bar includes, 
among its southern section members, Leslie C. Tupper, vice- 
chairman, A. Stevens Halsted, Jr., and Richard R. Rogan—all 
from Los Angeles. 

The listing of Los Angeles area lawyers who serve as chairmen 
or vice-chairmen of regular or special committees of the State 
Bar, together with those who are committee members, would 
fill a brochure of substantial size. 

Moving from state-wide activities to county-wide, we find 
the Los Angeles Bar Association has today twelve affiliated bar 
associations in Los Angeles County. These twelve are an inte- 
gral part of the life of the Los Angeles Association, making it 
actually a county-wide association. Hence the current move to 
change the name to “Los Angeles County Bar Association; a 
proposal that has received the approval of the board of trustees 
and that should be determined by the end of 1959. The twelve 
are self-governing in their own area and function much in the 
manner of the Los Angeles Bar Association through their own 
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officers and their own committees. Each has its own claim to 
fame. To illustrate, the Long Beach Bar Association, first to af- 
filiate, helped to establish the pioneer branch Superior Court. 
Because of the fantastic increase in the county’s population the 
affiliated associations have had great growth. The activities of 
the Los Angeles Bar Association are coordinated with those of 
the affiliated associations to assure maximum cooperation and 
to avoid unnecessary duplication of efforts. A committee with 
the specific duty of coordinating such activities serves as a forum 
for the exchange of ideas but does not preclude the direct ap- 
proach from any affiliate. 

For years the affiliated organizations have had four elected 
representatives on a seventeen-member board of trustees of the 
Los Angeles Bar Association. Early in 1959 the bylaws of the 
Association were amended to provide that an affiliated associa- 
tion having and maintaining three hundred members in the 
LABA was entitled to a permanent seat on the board. This 
brought in a trustee from the Beverly Hills Bar Association— 
making the trustees eighteen in number.’ 

Here are the twelve affiliated bar associations, listed in ap- 
proximate order of formation and with the date of formation 
shown in parentheses: 


Long Beach Bar Association (1917) 

Pomona Valley Bar Association (1917) 

Santa Monica Bay District Bar Association (1923) 
Whittier Bar Association (1924) 

San Gabriel Valley Bar Association (1926) 

San Fernando Valley Bar Association (1926) 
Glendale Bar Association (1927) 

Inglewood District Bar Association (1927) 


7Quoting from the amended bylaws of the Los Angeles Bar Association, “The 
Association shall have a Board of Trustees made up of the President, the Senior Vice- 
President, the Junior Vice-President, the Secretary, the Chairman of the Junior Baris- 
ters and eight additional trustees elected from the active members of this Association; 
one trustee from each affiliated association having and maintaining in its membership 
at least three hundred members of this Association; and four additional trustees from 
the other affiliated associations; and not more than one of said four trustees to be elect- 
ed from the membership of any one affiliated association. Any such trustee so elected 
from an affiliated association must be an affiliated member of this Association. ..°’ 
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Pasadena Bar Association (1927) 

Southeast District Bar Association (1930) 
Beverly Hills Bar Association (1931) 

Compton Judicial District Bar Association (1959) 


Not all of the dates shown following the affiliates’ names are 
those of incorporation. Some of the first group meetings—like 
those of the Pomona Valley Bar Association organized by Allen 
P. Nichols—were informal, with little kept in the way of re- 
cords. The names listed do not always represent the original. 
The Southeast District Bar Association, for example, was ori- 
ginally the Huntington Park Bar Association, and the San 
Gabriel Valley Bar Association had been started as the Alhambra 
District Bar Association. 

These twelve affiliated bar associations do not sum up the full 
story of community bar associations, for Los Angeles County 
more than most areas in the state yearns for organization. 
There are and have been other associations—each with its own 
history and record of accomplishments—including: Northeast 
District Bar Association, Burbank Bar Association, East Los 
Angeles Bar Association, Hollywood Bar Association, Westwood 
Village Bar Association, and Harbor Bar Association. 

The second largest lawyer group in Los Angeles County is the 
Lawyers Club of Los Angeles. It was formed in the fall of 1931 
by a “splinter group” of the Los Angeles Bar Association. This 
minority group of lawyers left the Association because they 
differed with the majority upon the proper functioning of a bar 
association. They felt—according to Clad and Hoose—“that 
the Association should not confine itself exclusively to questions 
of legal significance to its members, but should cover a wider 
field and make an effort to bring the legal profession closer to 
the general public. The organizing members of the Lawyers 
Club also felt that a bar association should afford an opportunity 
for liberal discussion of economics and the administration of 
laws as it touches both the legal profession and the general pub- 
lic” Personalities active in the formation and early development 
of the Lawyers Club, as listed by Marshall Stimson, were Wil- 
liam La Plant, Leslie Kranz, E. J. Miller, William J. Bryan, M. 
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C. Spicer, Norbert Savay, C. L. Welch, Ethel H. Haradine, F M. 
Bernard, Kimball Fletcher, Sr., John M. Bland, G. M. Grant, 
Stuart McHaffie, Hugh E. MacBeth, and Jack P Leonard.* The 
first president was Charles A. Sunderlin. 

The Lawyers Club holds weekly luncheon meetings. In fact, 
it is unique in having a meeting every week in the year. It 
features speakers on legal subjects, has a high attendance record, 
and is active in committee work. It conducts a course of instruc- 
tion for attorneys—a “course in sensitivity’—which helps 
members of the legal profession in their dealings with clients. 
It is well represented at the meetings of the State Bar. For club 
members it has (like the LABA) good insurance programs. 
Many lawyers today are members of both the Lawyers Club 
and the Los Angeles Bar Association. The relationship between 
the two organizations is friendly and non-competitive. Lewis 
C. Teegarden is the 1959 president of the Lawyers Club, whose 
membership on January 1, 1959 totaled 714, as reported by 
Sigurd E. Murphy, the Club’s secretary. 

Another lawyer group, described by conservatives as “ultra 
liberal;’ is the National Lawyers Guild which has eight chapters 
throughout the United States, one of them being in Los Angeles. 
Its announced purpose is the protection of constitutional liberties 
and civil rights. Formed in 1936, its policy is determined at the 
annual convention and—between conventions—by its national 
executive board. The Guild publishes a quarterly, a monthly 
newsletter, and a reporter service called the Civil Liberties 
Docket which describes pending cases involving civil liberties 
and civil rights. Among other activities, the Guild has filed 
amicus curiae briefs in the United States Supreme Court, taking 
positions on controversial matters. It has expressed opposition 
to political tests for bar applicants, to loyalty oaths, as well as 
to the proceedings of the California Un-American Activities 
Committee and the House Un-American Activities Committee. 
The Clad and Hoose report described the Guild as being “active 
against any form of attempted coercion of lawyers who are 
engaged in defending persons accused of unpopular thoughts or 
who advocate unpopular modes of political organization.’ The 


8Marshall Stimson, Quarterly Historical Society of Southern California, June, 1951. 
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Guild’s administrative secretary in Los Angeles is Seymour 
Mandel. 

There are a number of lawyer groups with specialized in- 
terests. 

Formed in 1934, the Patent Law Association of Los Angeles 
enables its members to keep informed on the rules and proce- 
dures governing the practice of patent, trademark, and copyright 
law, to keep posted on proposed legislation in point, to aid in 
effecting needed legislative changes, and to maintain high 
standards of professional ethics. Active members consist of 
members of the bar practicing in the federal courts and spe- 
cializing in the law of patents, trademarks or copyrights, to- 
gether with persons registered as attorneys or agents to practice 
before the Patent Office; in each case having their principal 
office in the Southern District of California. Associate members 
are persons with similar qualifications but whose offices are 
outside the Southern District, as well as scientists and engineers 
who give technical advice on inventions and patents—such 
members not voting or holding office. In 1959 the roster showed 
198 active members, 7 associate members, 2 junior members, 
and 2 honorary members. The first president of the Association 
was Ford W. Harris whose term of office was 1934-35. Officers 
for 1959-60 are Russell M. Otis, president; Wm. Douglas Sellers, 
vice-president; Herbert A. Huebner, secretary; and Walter 
P. Huntley, treasurer. The board of governors is composed of 
these officers, together with Reginald E. Caughey, Warren L. 
Kern, Forrest J. Lilly, and Edwin A. Oser. The work of the As- 
sociation is channeled through nine committees. There are 
monthly dinner meetings featured by talks on technical or legal 
subjects of interest to the membership. 

Another organization of specialists is the Association of Im- 
migration and Nationality Lawyers. With national headquarters 
in Philadelphia, it has five local chapters, one of them in Los 
Angeles. The Los Angeles Chapter was formally organized on 
January 5, 1951 after a preliminary discussion held on Novem- 
ber 6, 1950. Prime mover was J. Edward Keating. Charter mem- 
bers were Marshall Kidder, Harlan Fuller, Sidney Kaplan, 
Theodore Bowen, Lloyd Tasoff, Joseph Widoff, and Keating. 
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The present membership is 24, and the particular purposes of 
the organization—quoting from the bylaws as supplied by 
Chairman Ray E. Griffin—are: 


To advance the science of the administration of law pertaining to 
immigration, nationality and naturalization; promoting reforms in 
the law with regard thereto; facilitating the administration of justice 
therein; and elevating the standard of integrity, honor and courtesy of 
those appearing in a representative capacity in immigration, nation- 
ality and naturalization matters. 


Very active is the Criminal Courts Bar Association, which was 
formed in 1953 by lawyers interested in the defense of criminal 
cases. It is the second association of its kind to be formed in the 
United States, New York having led the way. Its first president 
was Jerry Giesler of Beverly Hills, best known Los Angeles law- 
yer in his field. Today Albert C. Garber heads the organization, 
with its membership of about 250 lawyers. Rexford D. Eagan 
is its vice-president. The Criminal Courts Bar Association is pri- 
marily interested in protecting the legal and constitutional 
rights of persons accused of crime and in retaining an indepen- 
dent judiciary. To that end it opposes and proposes legislation 
in point. It presents and presses its own program. While a non- 
political organization, it does not hesitate to take sides on con- 
troversial subjects where criminal law is involved. It has favored 
the abolition of the death penalty. It has opposed legislative 
attempts to increase penalties for crime. At the 1959 legislature 
it sought code amendments requiring applicants for free legal 
service from the Public Defender to furnish an honest picture 
of their financial status and ultimately to reimburse the public 
treasury for such service (as in the case of those who avail them- 
selves of Los Angeles County General Hospital accommodations) 
—with the thought that more defendents in criminal cases 
would then hire their own lawyers, at the same time lightening 
the load on the PD and on the taxpayers. 

Serving different purposes is the Chancery Club, organized 
in Los Angeles during the fall of 1925. The policy of this law- 
yers’ group is to invite and elect to membership each year a 
small number of attorneys who are making outstanding progress 
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in the legal profession and whose association with the other 
members of the of the Club would be “interesting and con- 
genial” The founders had as their primary purposes the dis- 
cussion and consideration of legal problems and the pleasure of 
intimate friendships with selected members of the profession— 
both objects being rather difficult of attainment in a large and 
busy city. First meetings were in the old Jonathan Club and 
in the Los Angeles City Club. Beginning in 1927 the University 
Club became the weekly meeting place. Many Chancery Club 
members have achieved distinction in the judicial field, in the 
Los Angeles Bar Association, in the State Bar of California, in 
the American Bar Association, as well as becoming specialists 
in various fields of law. The Club has today about one hundred 
members. 

There are two active organizations of women lawyers in the 
Los Angeles area. Both hold monthly meetings at which 
speakers emphasize legal topics of special interest to women. 

The pioneer organization is the Women Lawyers’ Club which 
had its origin at a meeting held in September of 1918 in the 
office of Mabel Walker Willebrandt. Officers, headed by Caroline 
Kellogg as president, were elected on January 7, 1919. Shortly 
afterward an installation dinner was held in the Alexandria 
Hotel. Charter members of this group, aside from Willebrandt 
and Kellogg, included (among others) Elizabeth L. Kenney, 
Georgia Bullock, Oda Faulconer, Florence Woodhead, Mae Car- 
vell, May Lahey, Clara Shortridge Foltz, Lita Belle (Mrs. 
Kemper) Campbell, Sara Wilde Houser, Florabelle Nelson, 
and Orpha Jean Shontz. Mrs. Foltz was honored with a life 
membership because of her senior practice of law in California 
and because of her service in securing for women an equal right 
with men to practice law. Mrs. Willebrandt was the Club’s 
second president. The historian of the group today, Mrs. Doro- 
thea Mesny, had twice the honor of being president. Today 
there are about 140 women lawyers on the membership roles of 
this organization which was incorporated in 1928. At their 
meetings usually two or three judges are invited guests. There is 
a legislative committee which keeps up on current developments 
and which plans legislative suggestions. A delegate is sent to the 
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annual State Bar Conference. Women Lawyers’ Club has a 
joint meeting with women doctors. The Club’s celebration in 
1958 of Law Day had an international flavor for thirty or more 
foreign consuls or representatives were present. Several women 
judges are members of the group: Mildrd L. Lillie (of the Dis- 
trict Court of Appeal), Elizabeth E. Zeigler, Kathleen Parker, 
and May Lahey (the last three being of the Municipal Court of 
the Los Angeles Judicial District). One of the aims of Women 
Lawyers’ Club is to help junior women members of the bar. Los 
Angeles area women who had just passed the bar examinations 
were present at the June, 1959, luncheon at which the following 
officers were inducted: Bonnie Lee Hansen, president; LaVerne 
McDermott, vice-president; Patricia G. Payne, secretary; Ariel 
C. Hilton, corresponding secretary; Nancy B. Goodman, treas- 
urer; Ruth Ann Sayles, auditor; and Elaine B. Schoech, parlia- 
mentarian. 

The other women lawyers’ group is Southern California Wo- 
men Lawyers. It came into being in 1929 as the Southern Cali- 
fornia Council of the National Association of Women Lawyers 
and was made up of ten active practitioners. When the National 
changed its form of government some six years later, the South- 
ern California Council of the National Association of Women 
Lawyers dropped part of the name but retained the require- 
ment that members also be members of the National and that 
they be in active practice or public office. 

A legislative committee, with an advocate in Sacramento, was 
part of the program. Since 1935 they have lobbied in Washing- 
ton, D. C. for the Equal Rights Amendment. In Sacramento 
members are proud of their sponsorship of Child Care measures, 
as well as the Wives’ Paycheck Bill which eventually became 
law. All legislative bills affecting women and children are 
briefed each year and made available to other women’s organi- 
zations. 

Membership consists of women lawyers from San Diego to 
Fresno, yet only three meetings a year are scheduled out of Los 
Angeles County—aside from the three days’ Desert Safari held 
in Riverside County. In Los Angeles, dinner meetings are held 
the third Tuesday of each month, usually at Levy’s Grill on 
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Spring Street. There are joint meetings with women doctors and 
with women accountants. 

Newly admitted women lawyers are given their first year’s 
membership without cost, and are encouraged to become active 
practitioners. Women lawyers from other states are granted 
associate membership. 

Southern California Women Lawyers was the first women’s 
group to have and maintain delegates at the State Bar and the 
first to act as hostess to the International Federation of Women 
Lawyers. 

Among the first presidents of the organization were Judge 
Ida May Adams, Judge Oda Faulconer, Mab Copeland Line- 
man, and Rosalind Goodrich Bates. 

During the presidency of Gladys Towles Root the group raised 
a thousand dollars and ten thousand dollars’ worth of law books 
for the women lawyers of the Philippines at the time their li- 
braries were burned. The cash assisted in the maintenance of 
the Philippine Legal Aid System. 

Twenty-one members are married to practicing attorneys. 
The male auxiliary—so called—is welcome at all meetings. 

The membership of Southern California Women Lawyers has 
reached 155. 

Officers in 1959 are: Eleanor H. Schwengel, president; Elea- 
nor O. Weems, ist vice-president; Belle E Siegel, 2nd vice-presi- 
dent; Romaine E. Richmond, corresponding secretary; Eddie 
Mae Armstrong, recording secretary; Bebette E. Gualano, treas- 
urer; Patricia J. Hofstetter, parliamentarian; and Ruth Dreyfus, 
historian. 

Throughout California, organizations of the wives of lawyers 
—known as “Lawyers’ Wives’”—have been helpful to the legal 
profession socially, in enhancing the prestige of lawyers, in the 
general field of public relations, and particularly in giving 
assistance to the work of Legal Aid offices. For years the wives 
of delegates had enjoyed their social contacts at conventions or 
conferences. Dr. Iliana Fairfax Cosby suggested in 1950 that an 
organization of the wives of lawyers could be both pleasant and 
useful. There were discussions with several wives. Husbands 
were consulted. Luncheons were held. Then came the organiza- 
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tion, with Dr. Cosby as founder-president and Mrs. Gertrude H. 
Austin, who was both lawyer and wife of a lawyer, as vice-presi- 
dent. They adopted Legal Aid as their philanthropy and prin- 
cipal function. In the beginning it was a Los Angeles organiza- 
tion, though it was called “Lawyer Wives of California” When 
the movement became statewide, the mother chapter became 
‘Lawyers’ Wives of Los Angeles:’ Statewide membership now 
totals 3000. The expectation is that Lawyers’ Wives will become 
nation-wide. 

In Los Angeles County there are several groups of Lawyers’ 
Wives—with substantial help given Legal Aid programs. The 
Legal Aid Foundation in Los Angeles had its start on the cam- 
pus of the USC School of Law and for some years had offices in 
rented quarters in a run-down building in the central Los Ange- 
les area. It was supported inadequately by a Community Chest 
budget. Legal Aid, in Los Angeles as elsewhere, had not only 
served the poor but had educated many individuals on the value 
of legal counsel. Los Angeles Wives raised money through their 
“Rate and Advocate’ balls—outstanding social events—and 
through volunteer help augmented the paid staff of Legal Aid 
which consisted of seven full-time attorneys, an office manager, 
a file clerk, and two secretaries.° They worked as telephone 
switchboard operators, receptionists, interviewers, and nursery 
supervisors, in addition to buying—with the money they had 
raised—desks, typewriters, and other needed equipment, as well 
as furnishing a nursery to take care of children while their 
mothers were being advised by attorneys. It is now the practice 
of the president of Lawyers’ Wives of Los Angeles (Mrs. Ralph 
W. Hoffman is the 1959 president) to name a Legal Aid repre- 
sentative who appoints assistants to carry out their useful plans. 
Lawyers’ Wives of the San Fernando Valley, working with the 
San Fernando Valley Bar Association, maintains a lawyer refer- 
ral service—without Community Chest help. At a successful 
luncheon and auction Lawyer Wives of West Los Angeles net- 
ted a sum of money which was given in part to the library of 


®Mrs. Newcomb Condee (President, Lawyers’ Wives of Los Angeles) in “Legal Aid 
in California;’ Journal of the State Bar of California, July-August, 1958. 
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the Los Angeles Legal Aid Foundation and in part to a newly 
activated Legal Aid office in Santa Monica. 

Cooperating, making common cause, lending help or acting 
as beneficiary, at least being tolerant, the Los Angeles Bar Asso- 
ciation has mostly good relations with all of these lawyer groups. 
In addition, it has taken active part in the Los Angeles County 
Professional Coordinating Council, the primary aims of which 
are to remove and avoid conilicts of interest between leading 
professional groups and to protect the integrity of professional 
practice. Organized architects, engineers, accountants, optome- 
trists, dentists, lawyers, and physicians are members of the 
Council which, if not as active now as it was, has been instru- 
mental in promoting desirable legislation. 

A notable example of two professional organizations working 
toward common ends is that of the Los Angeles Bar Association 
and the Los Angeles County Medical Association. In May of 
1958 they finally compiled and adopted an inter-professional 
code. This code came as a result of the work of joint committees 
of the two associations—the Los Angeles Bar Association’s Mal- 
practice Committee, headed by J. Marion Wright, successfully 
carrying on negotiations for the lawyers. When agreement was 
reached, the drafted code was approved by the medical associa- 
tion and then submitted to the trustees of the bar association 
and by them approved. The code covers the procedure to be fol- 
lowed by the lawyers and the physicians in the matter of writ- 
ten reports on the condition of patients; it covers subpoenas; the 
relationship of physician and lawyer prior to trial; conduct of 
the trial; and compensation for medical reports and testimony. 
This code crystallizes, and is supplemental to, a program that 
had been in operation for a number of years. Since the end of 
1953 the office of the Los Angeles Bar Association has main- 
tained a list of physicians, a panel of experts, to advise plaintiff 
attorneys in professional liability or malpractice cases. The list 
is compiled by joint committees of the two associations, with the 
physicians listed under the various branches of medicine and 
surgery. During 1958, 91 attorneys applied to the Los Angeles 
Bar Association for the names of physicians and surgeons on the 
panel list and received the names of 201 doctors. The fact that 
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impartial medical testimony can thus be obtained in personal 
injury cases and in malpractice suits is extremely important. 
Personal injury cases constitute a large percentage of current 
litigation, and for many years malpractice suits had become in- 
creasingly a threat to the medical profession—so much so that 
it was next to impossible to get physicians to testify. 

Executive Secretary Stanley Johnson of the LABA reports 
that the program between lawyers and doctors in Los Angeles 
County is working well and that the Los Angeles Bar Associa- 
tion is receiving exceptionally fine cooperation from the Los 
Angeles County Medical Association. On December 4, 1958 he 
wrote a letter to Mr. Frank Capella of the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association in which consent was given to the use of its 
contents in a series of articles then being written for the Satur- 
day Evening Post by Milton Silverman. The articles were on 
malpractice suits. Johnson’s statement was as follows: 


The Panel list of doctors who have indicated a willingness to testify 
in malpractice suits has been in operation for several years now with 
increased satisfaction in its use each year. The list is still in a process 
of being constantly revised and the educational program concerning 
this matter, which is being conducted for the doctors by the Los Ange- 
les County Medical Association and for the lawyers by the Los Ange- 
les Bar Association, seems to be increasing the understanding of both 
groups as to the need and proper use of this Panel list. Since the in- 
stitution of this available Panel of doctors, there has been a marked 
improvement of relations between the two professions and much to 
indicate that a substantial attitude change has taken place with all 
parties concerned including the public. Prior to the establishment of 
the Panel, it was most difficult to obtain the testimony of doctors in 
malpractice suits, which resulted in criticism of the medical profession 
by both attorneys and the public. This criticism has now for the most 
part been eliminated. 


Thus in many areas of activity—national, state, and county— 
the Los Angeles Bar Association has actively cooperated with 
other groups of the legal profession. In its own county it has also 
cooperated with non-lawyer professional groups. In each of 
these spheres it can take satisfaction with accomplishments that 
are genuine and far-reaching. 
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CHALLENGE 


Actors on a busy and far-flung stage, the members of the Los 
Angeles Bar Association—4000 strong—might well take stock 
of their past, look at their present, and try to glimpse their 
future. 

The Association’s scene of immediate activity is the city and 
the county of Los Angeles, crowded with people who express 
themselves in manifold and feverish endeavors. The city has 
fanned out from the simple Pueblo of 1781 to embrace valleys, 
mountains, deserts, and seacoast and to include within its 453.52 
square miles—built by annexation and consolidation—two and 
one-half million people. The county, turning continuously from 
agriculture to housing and industry, has a population of six 
million. The boundaries between unincorporated areas and in- 
corporated—there are 65 municipalities in Los Angeles County 
—are indistinguishable except to the expert. The county thus 
becomes an almost solid population area having a multiplicity 
of governing bodies (which in part share responsibilities) and 
possessing a common outlook and similar problems. 

The leading bar association and the entire legal profession of 
Los Angeles County, totaling about 9000 men and women, have 
an even wider scope: the Los Angeles-Long Beach Metropolitan 
Area. This area embraces Los Angeles and Orange counties. 
Prior to 1889 they were one county. The area can claim, boast- 
fully or sadly, more than six and a half million people. Teeming 
with humanity, traffic, and industrialism and overcast too fre- 
quently with an acrid canopy of smog, it is a unit bound by 
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common needs, mutual interests, and an ever expanding free- 
way system. 

On this huge stage the lawyers of Los Angeles County perform 
their functions and make their contributions. The ratio of law- 
yers to population is about one attorney for each group of 666 
people. In 1878, the year in which the Los Angeles Bar Associ- 
ation made its debut, and when the county had less than 30,000 
people, the ratio was about one lawyer to each 500 of population. 

A further comparison of the county of today with that of 1878 
is in order, for a brief summing up of the scene in that year fur- 
nishes sharp contrasts. The outside world in 1878 had begun to 
make its impact on the long isolated Los Angeles County, the 
first transcontinental railroad, the Southern Pacific, having 
made its entry into Los Angeles two years earlier. A widening 
stream of newcomers was the forerunner of the later flood of 
humanity. The county seat, with its 10,000 people, was a com- 
posite of adobe, brick, and frame structures—Mexican, Mid- 
western, New England-type in architectural origin—pressing 
out to the west and south, beginning to cover the hills, and set 
in orange groves, gardens, orchards, and vineyards. Pepper, 
eucalyptus, and palm trees lined many a board walk. The busi- 
ness center was edging away from the Plaza which had served 
as the trading, social, and residential hub of Spanish and Mexi- 
can days ever since Los Angeles’ founding as a pueblo. The 
newer buildings, occupied by leading merchants and attorneys, 
were in the neighborhood of First and Second streets. Los Ange- 
les Street on the east and Fort Street (later Broadway) on the 
west served as boundaries of the active area. Small horse-drawn 
streetcars bobbed down the streets and carriages created traffic 
problems. The world of the lawyers centered in and around the 
clock-tower Courthouse which stood on the site of today’s City 
Hall. The second floor of this two-story structure, frequented 
daily by frock-coated lawyers, mostly Southerners, was already 
famous for the trials presided over there by such early day 
judges as Benjamin Hayes, William G. Dryden, Robert M. Wid- 
ney, Volney E. Howard, H. K. S. O’Melveny, and Anson 
Brunson. 

Los Angeles in 1878 was just emerging from its “bawdy 
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decades;’ had shortly before excluded prostitution from the 
active business area, had almost given up lynching and frontier 
violence, and had even discontinued the wearing of pistols and 
bowie knives as a part of daily dress. The Spanish-Mexican in- 
fluence was dying out, for the ranchos had new owners who were 
breaking their holdings into farms. Los Angeles was facing a 
new era. 

The bar association which had been set up in 1878 to estab- 
lish a law library continued at least into or through the year 
1880. It was formally reorganized in 1888, lapsed in the panic 
and depression of the 1890s, and was re-born in 1899. Since 
1899 the Los Angeles Bar Association has continued function- 
ing and a steady growth to the present. At times the pace has 
been sluggish, at other times intense, but from 1907 on the 
achievements of the Association have been impressive. The sum- 
ming up of these achievements presents a record that is out- 
standing and in some respects unique. No small part of the 
continuity of action during the past few decades has been due 
to the maintenance since 1916 of a paid secretary or executive 
secretary and of permanent headquarters. 

In preceding chapters the report on activities of the Los An- 
geles Bar Association has been unfolded largely in chronological 
form and spread through the happenings of several decades. 
This report is now reorganized for convenient and logical 
presentation. 

The Association took the lead in promoting the establishment 
of the Los Angeles County Law Library. The history of the Asso- 
ciation and of the Library is intertwined. The Library continues 
to make a vital contribution to the development of the legal 
profession. 

Of even more fundamental importance to the profession were 
the successful efforts of the Los Angeles Bar Association to do 
away with quick and informal admission to practice law in Cal- 
ifornia. Its pioneering work resulted in tightening up admission 
regulations and in continually raising admission standards. 
Such activities, carried to the present, have helped transform the 
professional world of the lawyer in California. Its committee on 
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legal education keeps close watch on educational trends and 
into the practices and requirements of local law schools. 

The Association was influential in launching the voluntary 
state bar association in 1909 and the later integrated state bar 
in 1927, now so essential to the existence and well being of 
California lawyers. 

Prior to the establishment of the integrated bar the Los Ange- 
les Bar Association was extremely active in the work of its griev- 
ance and unlawful practice committees. The State Bar logically 
took over those phases of this work that were essentially state- 
wide. In watching the local scene, however, the Association has 
performed and continues to perform yeoman-like service in 
protecting the profession and the public. 

The Association takes especial pride in such unique activities 
as its inauguration in 1928 of the Junior Barristers and in 1937 
of the Lawyers Reference Service. The former helps integrate 
young lawyers into LABA work and the latter makes legal serv- 
ices more readily available to needy laymen, to those who have 
no lawyers, and to lawyers who need specialists. Both of these 
noteworthy activities have been widely copied. 

A host of specific Association activities that were or are of 
importance can be listed: the promotion of a placement and 
employment bureau; the representation of indigents in crimi- 
nal proceedings before the United States District Court; legal 
aid work in general; the decision taken in 1919 to campaign for 
judicial candidates receiving Association endorsement and thus 
to keep judges largely out of politics; the initiation of recall pro- 
ceedings in 1932 against certain judges who accepted gifts from 
officers of the court acting as receivers; the establishment of the 
Los Angeles Bar Bulletin in 1925, a vital tool in communication; 
the admission of women lawyers to membership in the Associ- 
ation (once considered a real concession) ; the breakdown of the 
color bar in 1950 through an overwhelming vote to admit quali- 
fied Negroes to membership; lending its influence to establish 
the Municipal Court in 1926; acceptance of the point of view 
that protection of the legal rights of the public is a routine obli- 
gation; continuing education of the bar and the public; and an 
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ever widening interest in those phases of public relations that 
help to protect the profession and at the same time win for it 
the good will of the public. 

Most of the activities of the Association are conducted through 
standing committees appointed annually by the president, with 
the advice of the board of trustees. These committees—and to- 
day there are 41 of them—are sometimes referred to as “‘active”’ 
or “regular”? committees. In addition there are special commit- 
tees, some of them extremely active, which are given special 
assignments that are of a more temporary nature. 

Very important is the committee on legislation which drafts 
and presents to the legislature, either independently of in con- 
junction with State Bar representatives, proposed legislation rec- 
ommended by the board of trustees or by the Association. The 
record of this committee through the years is one of important 
results. Another committee is concerned with the examination 
of pending bills relating to pleading and practice or with recom- 
mending amendments of existing laws in the same field. Other 
committees are concerned with the laws of wills and their pro- 
bate, with substantive civil law, and with Federal rules and 
practice. Active and extremely important is the committee on 
judicial candidates. The committee on legal aid has to do with 
projects to help persons financially unable to employ lawyers. 
It cooperates with the National Legal Aid Association, the 
Legal Aid Foundation of Los Angeles, and the Community 
Chest. The accomplishments of the committee on corporations 
have been described (by the president of the Association) as 
‘“monumental’’ and the activities of the committee on Federal 
courts criminal indigent defense as “magnanimous tasks.’ Co- 
operating with the American Bar Association and other associ- 
ations of lawyers in the nation is the committee on legal ethics 
concerned with the elevation of the standards of professional 
honor and conduct. In 1958 more than 18,000 lawyer hours were 
“willingly and enthusiastically” devoted to committee work by 
Los Angeles Bar Association members. Committees mentioned 
are only a few of the important ones. On the lighter side—yet 
important—are the golf committee, with obvious interests, and 
the jinks committee, the aim of which, at the annual Christ- 
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mas party, is to outdo the preceding year’s program and show. 

A good example of the functioning of a “special” committee 
of the Los Angeles Bar Association is in the preliminary report 
brought in by the “Special Committee on Legal Problems in 
Disaster,’ headed by Chairman George R. Richter, Jr. This re- 
port was presented in full in the April, 1957, issue of the Los 
Angeles Bar Bulletin, under the heading of “Can Government & 
Justice Survive the H-Bomb?” The committee had been given 
six weeks to make its study and report on legal problems aris- 
ing in time of disaster with particular reference to the impact 
on constitutional government of enemy attack. The hope was 
that it would provide, in advance, appropriate legislation to 
eliminate distress and confusion and to assure the continuation 
of justice through the disaster period. A perusal of this report— 
based on the idea that the Los Angeles area would be a target 
and would be hit—shows the significance and value of the work 
done by a special committee. 

As pointed out earlier, the Los Angeles Bar Association helps 
determine the policies of the American Bar Association and the 
State Bar, thus exerting a wide and effective influence. 

Like every other organization, the Los Angeles Bar Associa- 
tion may have made mistakes of action or inaction which in the 
past caused certain members to seek other groups they felt to 
be more liberal, more active, or possessing wider fields of inter- 
est. Lawyers, it should be remembered, tend to be more con- 
servative than laymen. Paul Fussell, who had been president of 
the Association in 1947, pointed out this tendency a decade later 
when he commented on the general reactions to Professor James 
G. Holbrook’s survey of metropolitan trial courts in the Los An- 
geles area. Greater acceptance of Holbrook’s recommendations 
for changes in the courts came from laymen than from lawyers 
and greater acceptance from lawyers than from judges. “Men 
in business, finance, and industry;’ Fussell said, ‘‘are accustomed 
to recognize the need of changes which will improve their 
competitive position, and to make the required changes at once, 
lest their enterprises fail under the impact of more efficient com- 
petitors. Attorneys and judges, operating in fields which are 
largely non-competitive, are not subject to similar continuous 
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or intensive scrutiny.’ Fussell added that he believed a sense of 
public service, once aroused, could be as effective as the com- 
petitive drive.’ 

Actually the record of the Los Angeles Bar Association, as re- 
vealed in a year by year examination of the minutes of the board 
of trustees, is one of continuing and constructive achievement. 
An aggressive organization, the LABA has devoted itself pri- 
marily to serving its lawyer members, to the betterment of pro- 
fessional activities in the Los Angeles area, and to making vital 
contributions to the community and the general public. It has 
brought a substantial body of attorneys together as a congenial, 
social unit. They benefit from mutual contacts. Combining their 
strength, their knowledge, and their abilities, they attempt solu- 
tion of their own problems. Through cooperation with other 
lawyer groups, they raise professional standards in the state and 
nation. The effect of meeting together, of exchanging ideas, and 
of listening to outstanding speakers broadens the outlook of 
members of the LABA and makes them aware of their obliga- 
tions to the public. Through the years the Association has devel- 
oped a keen awareness of its responsibility to the community. 

What has been said of the activities of the largest organiza- 
tion of lawyers in the area is also applicable to the other groups 
of men and women lawyers in Los Angeles County, some with 
more specialized interests. These groups serve their members 
and the public. 

As individuals, rather than as members of organizations, the 
lawyers of the Los Angeles area—an amazingly large propor- 
tion of them—take time out to devote themselves to the advance- 
ment of their profession and to a variety of extracurricular activ- 
ities that benefit Los Angeles County, the state of California, and 
the entire country. This is historically as well as currently true. 
For proof, check through the series of volumes that appear under 
the title of Who’s Who in America and Who’s Who in the 
West, where lawyers listed are a high proportion of the indi- 


1Paul Fussell in “Personal Observations,’ page 11, attached to The Holbrook Report 
—Eight Months Later (privately published August, 1957). The recommendations of 
the special committee of the LABA appointed to study this report (largely favorable) 
appear in the Los Angeles Bar Bulletin beginning with the March, 1957, issue. 
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viduals included.’ In the first mentioned volume, 7% of the 
names listed currently are those of lawyers—yet the lawyers of 
the nation are only 270,000, or 16/100ths of 1% of the total 
population.® 

While the offices of Los Angeles County lawyers today are 
well sprinkled throughout the buildings of the whole metropoli- 
tan area, the center of the lawyers’ courtroom activities and of 
many other essential duties—surprisingly enough—approxi- 
mates that of 1878 and even that of their beginning years in the 
Pueblo of the 1850s. The courthouses and other governmental 
buildings have not accompanied business on its move south to 
the present “downtown center” or its move to Wilshire Boule- 
vard where various ‘‘centers” are setting construction records. 
Instead the lawyers still concentrate in the section between Sec- 
ond Street (on the south) and the Hollywood-Santa Ana Free- 
way (on the north), a section bounded on the east by Los Ange- 
les Street—or perhaps Alameda—and on the west by Figueroa 
Street. True, many of the attorneys’ offices are farther south, 
though not far away, on Spring, Broadway, Hill and Seventh 
streets or elsewhere in the downtown district. Their center of 
concentration for appearance in courts or governmental offices, 
however, is a region of former Pueblo land which has been 
churned out of recognition by bulldozers. It has received the 
attention of architects, engineers, and builders. Here is bein 
created a monumental Civic Center out of the Pueblo’s former 
hills, hill-slopes, and level land. Here arises today a great Court- 
house, dedicated October 31, 1958 by Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
housing the offices, courtrooms, and activities of the Superior 
Court judges, the judges of the Municipal Court of the Los An- 
geles Judicial District, the County Clerk, and a host of other 
officials of the county. Near by are the Los Angeles County Law 
Library, state office buildings, Federal Courthouse and Postoffice, 
Hall of Records, Hall of Administration, City Hall, County Build- 
ing, Hall of Justice, other public service structures, garages, 


2See Chapter 12, EXTRACURRICULAR, devoted to this theme. 

8Figures quoted are from the July, 1959, issue of the Los Angeles Bar Bulletin, 
based on earlier estimates. An August, 1959, estimate gives 275,000 attorneys in the 
nation. 
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and parking lots gleaming with thousands of automobiles. Not 
all the buildings are finished, and more are to come, including 
a Federal customs service structure that will make Alameda 
Street the Civic Center’s eastern boundary. The pattern takes 
shape, however, with an ornamental mall extending midway 
from the City Hall on Spring Street west to Hope Street. 

To this huge cluster of massive structures, each with its flank- 
ing elevator shafts and its maze of corridors and air-conditioned 
rooms, the present-day Los Angeles lawyer, carrying the trade- 
mark briefcase, is inevitably drawn. These buildings, with their 
hundreds of secretaries, clerks, assistants, bailiffs, and service 
personnel, their thousands of filing cabinets and their innumer- 
able volumes and records, are the modern version of the old 
clock-tower, two-story Courthouse, once located in the same 
area, whose stairways, halls, and courtrooms echoed in 1878 to 
the boots and stentorian voices of Los Angeles’ pioneer lawyers. 

Pertinent is the recent comment of Hugh W. Darling, 1959 

president of the Los Angeles Bar Association: 
Before the turn of the century a lawyer’s practice was confined in good 
part to traveling the circuit on horseback and resolving disputes over 
the ownership of a cow or the location of a fluid boundary between 
frontier farms. But not so now with our spiraling population and light- 
ning communication—four hours from bursting Los Angeles to bulg- 
ing New York, compared to four months from the Pueblo of the Angels 
to Father Knickerbocker’s hamlet. This has multiplied the complexities 
of living, bringing with it myriad laws, rules and regulations. 

In the leisurely past lawyers no doubt were handy to have around 
on occasion. In the turbulent present the need for professional counsel 
is constant and imperative to guide industry and individuals along the 
narrow and tortuous path threading lawful ground. Thus attorneys in 
active practice provide the skilled legal advice and advocacy without 
which organized society could not function in this giddy and swift 
age.* 

The sole purpose of the Los Angeles Bar Association in 1878 
was the gathering together of law books. Today that is taken care 
of by the Los Angeles County Law Library. The purposes and 
concerns of the four thousand members of the Association are 
with the many and increasingly intricate problems that have 


4Hugh W. Darling, “The Law is Truly a Noble Profession?’ in the July, 1959, issue 
of the Los Angeles Bar Bulletin. 
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come with the multiplying of people, govermental bodies, laws, 
records, and competitive situations. Such are the purposes and 
concerns, too, of all the members of the legal profession in Los 
Angeles County. The Association itself has continually to meet 
the challenge of its changing, enlarging world. It must remain 
open-minded, strong, and supple to maintain its good relations 
with affiliated bar associations and with other lawyer groups of 
the county, state, and nation. It must keep in step with today 
and in pace with tomorrow. 

Individually the members of the legal profession—especially 
the perennially younger ones—are confronted with the threat, 
or at least the challenge, of growing Federal and state agencies 
or activities, of expanding corporations, increasing numbers of 
lay experts in new fields, and encroachments in areas where pro- 
grams of cooperation with the organized bar have not been 
adopted. In a changing and more complicated world, which 
makes specialists out of lawyers and laymen, and in which cor- 
porations extend their fields of operation and the Federal Gov- 
ernment enlarges its controls, the attorney may find his outlook 
restricted or the nature of his work changed. That explains the 
slight decrease, nationally, in the number of lawyers relative 
to population and in the number of lawyers in private practice. 
It explains, too, the number of attorneys who have found work 
as a result of Federal activities which in California involve tide- 
lands, huge land acquisitions (largely of desert areas) for the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, and encroachments on 
water rights long considered private property. In an area like 
Los Angeles County, where the population still burgeons, the 
job opportunities for young lawyers have not lessened, though 
the character of the jobs may have changed. More lawyers there 
as elsewhere find satisfactory places in corporation law depart- 
ments and in government work. Independent practitioners, ex- 
cept those with established clienteles, find the daily challenge 
greater. The legal profession is in constant adjustment to the 
changing facts of life, with gratifying survivorship and devel- 
opment going to or remaining with the determined, the capable, 
and the strong. 

Fortunately the lawyers of Los Angeles have retained some- 
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thing of the pioneer outlook. In point is the comment of Clinton 
Clad and Harned Pettus Hoose made in October of 1952 follow- 
ing their survey of the Los Angeles Bar. “Los Angeles, like the 
Roman-built desert cities of Leptis Magna and Cyrene,’ they 
said, “reflects the spirit and initiative of man. The aggressive 
pioneer attitudes which permeate the area are by no means ab- 
sent in the organized bar and other associations of lawyers in 
the area?”® 

This pioneer spirit, which unquestionably exists among law- 
yers in today’s tumultuous Los Angeles region, may account for 
the definitely aggressive attitude of its bar associations and 
groups and in particular for the notable success of the Los Ange- 
les Bar Association. Present day Los Angeles lawyers have a 
heritage from the practitioners of the past, a long line of capable 
men who began to pour into the town shortly after the organi- 
zation of the American government in 1850 and who made their 
impress on the life of the area and an outstanding record for the 
legal profession, as well as participating in some of the most 
important and spectacular lawsuits in the nation’s history. 

Los Angeles lawyers, in addition, are fully aware of the role 
of law throughout the world today and in the future. They 
would agree with Chief Justice Earl Warren who in 1955 saw 
all legal systems and the concept of law itself severely chal- 
lenged: first by the accelerating rate of scientific and techno- 
logical change which “makes the pace of legal change look like 
a tortoise racing a hare;’ and, second, by the threat of commu- 
nism which ignores “the freedom and dignity of the individual!’ 
The task of members of the American legal profession—as of all 
Americans—is to defend present values in their legal inherit- 
ance without sacrificing the nation’s security. If the ideal of 
liberty and justice under law is preserved and made ever real 
it will be by men and women who cherish their heritage and 
their goal. The challenge to keep the American government a 
government of law is recognized by members of the Los Angeles 
legal profession whose efforts contribute toward widening and 
deepening the role of law at home, throughout the nation, and 
abroad. 

5Clad and Hoose, Los Angeles Bar Bulletin, October, 1952. 
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APPENDIX 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 


OF LOS ANGELES BAR ASSOCIATION 
FOR 1959 


OFFICERS* 


Hugh W. Darling, President 
Grant B. Cooper, Senior Vice President 
A. Stevens Halsted, Junior Vice President 
Walter Ely, Secretary 
Frank C. Weller, Treasurer 
Stanley L. Johnson, Executive Secretary 


TRUSTEES* 
Richard F Alden Morris Pfaelzer 
Gordon F Hampton James L. Potts 
George Harnagel, Jr. Albert Lee Stephens, Jr. 
Clarence S. Hunt Maynard J. Toll 
Paul R. Hutchinson Sharp Whitmore 
Winthrop Johnson Meyer M. Willner 
William M. Lassleben, Jr. Loyd Wright, Jr. 


Association Headquarters: 815 Security Building, 510 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles 13 


* As of September, 1959 
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1878 


1879 
1880 


1888 


1889 
1890 
1891 


(1878-1959) 


Andrew Glassell (elected 
December 10, 1878, follow- 
ing organizational meeting 
held December 3, 1878) 
Andrew Glassell 

Andrew Glassell (The As- 
sociation appears to have 
lapsed until reorganization 
in 1888 ) 

Albert M. Stephens (elected 
June 5, 1888 ) 

Albert M. Stephens 

John D. Bicknell 

Frank H. Howard (elected 
June 6, 1891. At the same 
time Thomas L. Winder 
was elected senior vice 
president.) 


(No record of further elections un- 
til June 6, 1899. On that date no 
president was named, but Thomas 
L. Winder was elected senior vice 
president and R. H. F. Variel junior 
vice president ) 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904, 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914, 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1918 


R. H. EF Variel 
Lucien Shaw 

Lucien Shaw 

John D. Works 
William J. Hunsaker 
James A. Gibson 
John D. Pope 

J. H. Shankland 

J. A. Anderson 

Lynn Helm 

Walter Trask 

Oscar A. Trippet 

E. W. Britt 

Henry J. Stephens 
Jefferson P Chandler 
R. J. Dillon 

Sheldon Borden 
Oscar C. Mueller 

J. W. McKinley 

E, W. Camp 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944. 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1947 
1948 
1949 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954. 
1955 
1956 
1057 
1958 
1959 


PRESIDENTS OF LOS ANGELES BAR ASSOCIATION 


Henry W. O’Melveny 
Edwin A. Meserve 
Frank James 

Frank James 

Oscar Lawler 

Robert M. Clarke 
John G. Mott 

Eugene Overton 
Kemper Campbell 
Hubert T. Morrow 
Guy R. Crump 
Norman A. Bailie 
Irving M. Walker 
Robert P. Jennings 
Lawrence L. Larrabee 
W. H. Anderson 

Joe Crider, Jr. 

E. D. Lyman 

Loyd Wright 

Frank B. Belcher 
Allen W. Ashburn 
Herbert Freston 
John C. Macfarland 
George M. Breslin 
William C. Mathes 
Harry J. McClean 
Alexander Macdonald 
Alex W. Davis 

Paul Nourse (served one 
month ) 

Paul Fussell 

Walter L. Nossaman 
Charles E. Millikan 
(served four months ) 
Clarence B. Runkle 
Dana Latham 
Herman F Selvin 
Stevens Fargo 

W. I. Gilbert, Jr. 
Harold A. Black 
Kenneth N. Chantry 
William P. Gray 
Augustus FE. Mack, Jr. 
E. Avery Crary 
Hugh W. Darling 


TRUSTEES OF THE LOS ANGELES BAR ASSOCIATION 
(1888-1959) 


[List does not include those trustees who served as president. (See sepa- 
rate list of presidents.) Nor does it include trustees ( if any) who served 
between and including the years 1892 and 1898—for which period no 
records of elections have survived. Period of years following each 
name refers to term served as trustee and not as officer. ]* 


Fred Aberle, 1944-45 

Richard E Alden, 1959 

M. T. Allen, 1891 

Donald Armstrong, 1952-53 

Russ Avery, 1903-04-05 

E. C. Bailey, 1902 

Rufus Bailey, 1953-54 

Robert N. Baker, Jr., 1946-47 

Joseph A. Ball, 1945-46 

Frank S. Balthis, 1949-50 

Allyn H. Barber, 1951-52 

Stanley N. Barnes, 1946 

Alfred G. Barstow, 1933-34. 

A. L. Bartlett, 1927-28 

Robert M. Barton, 1949 

Homer H. Bell, 1943 

R. B. Bidwell, 1938-39 

Lewis B. Binford, 1947-48-49 

Charles L. Blek, 1942-43 

George Bouchard, 1950-51-52 

William A. Bowen, 1918-19, 1933- 
34-35-36 

B. J. Bradner, 1943 

Bernard Brennan, 1945-46 

Lloyd W. Brooke, 1941-42 

Lon A. Brooks, 1953-54. 

James Burdett, 1903 

J. H. Call,1903 

Hulen C. Callaway, 1956-57 

Robert B. Campbell, 1955-56 

Carlton H. Casjens, 1955-56 

Cameron W. Cecil, 1947 

Jackson W. Chance, 1950-51-52 

John S. Chapman, 1888 

Ward Chapman, 1909, 1912-13 

Lucius K. Chase, 1908 

Ray L. Chesebro, 1945-46 


John G. Clock, 1939-40 

William T. Coffin, 1949-50 

N. P. Conrey, 1902 

Grant B. Cooper, 1951-52 

Carroll M. Counts, 1942 

Samuel J. Crawford, 1957-58 

Burdette J. Daniels, 1950-51-52-53 

Earle M. Daniels, 1931-32-33 

H. A. Decker, 1944-45 

G. C. DeGarmo, 1907-08-09, 
1915-16 

George J. Denis, 1891 

Donald A. Dewar, 1945 

I. B. Dockweiler, 1916-17-18-19, 
1937-38-39 

George W. Dryer, 1941-42 

Robert H. Dunlap, 1947-48 

Walter EF Dunn, 1936-37 

Harry L. Dunnigan, 1912-13 

Arthur M. Ellis, 1928-29-30-31 

Kimpton Ellis, 1942-43 

Walter Ely, 1956-57-58 

Arthur L. Erb, 1940-41 

I. Blair Evans, 1938-39 

Gordon L. Files, 1953-54-55 

Ross C. Fisher, 1949-50-51 

W. FE Fitzgerald, 1890 

Moe M. Fogel, 1941-42 

John S. Frazer, 1954-55 

E. W. Freeman, 1905-06-07 

Edward C. Freutel, Jr., 1950 

Richard K. Gandy, 1937-38 

W. Blair Gibbens, 1932-33 

G. A. Gibbs, 1908, 1914-15 

W. I. Gilbert, 1940 

Stanley N. Gleis, 1942, 1956-57 

M. L. Graff, 1899, 1900-01 


*List prepared by Los Angeles Bar Association staff. 
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Herbert L. Hahn, 1934-35-36 

Raymond L. Haight, 1932-33 

A. Stevens Halsted, Jr., 1956-57 

Percy V. Hammon, 1922-23 

Gordon E Hampton, 1958-59 

Jack W. Hardy, 1934-35 

Rex Hardy, 1935-36 

George Harnagel, Jr., 1959- 

Whitney R. Harris, 1941 

John W. Hart, 1926 

John Haynes, 1889-90-91 

William Hazlett, 1923, 
1931-32 

Roy L. Herndon, 1948-49 

W. R. Hervey, 1907 

Jess FE High, 1954-55 

Hallack W. Hoag, 1938-39 

Harry A. Hollzer, 1924 

John W. Holmes, 1945-46 

Joseph K. Horton, 1956-57 

Frederick FE Houser, 1940-41 

Clarence S. Hunt, 1958-59 

Paul R. Hutchinson, 1959- 

Robert H. Ingram, 1958 

Aubrey N. Irwin, 1946-47 

Paul E. Iverson, 1957-58 

Winthrop T. Johnson, 1959 

Edward C. Jones, 1948 

Mattison B. Jones, 1928 

R. W. Kemp, 1919-20 

Harold W. Kennedy, 1948 

E A. Knight, 1943, 1947-48 

Henry L. Knoop, 1950-51 

Chester I. Lappen, 1953 

George R. Larwill, 1955-56 

William M. Lassleben, Jr., 1958- 


59 
Bradner W. Lee, 1899-1900-01 
H. T. Lee, 1888-89 
Kenyon FE Lee, 1925-26 
J. Kar] Lobdell, 1933-34-35 
J. PR Loeb, 1915-16-17-18-19- 
20-21 
Max Loewenthal, 1920-21 
Charles A. Loring, 1957-58 
J. Wiseman MacDonald, 1904-05 
Joseph E. Madden, 1952-53 
Theo. Martin, 1914-15 
Bruce Mason, 1934. 


Henry McClernan, 1950-51 

A. I. McCormick, 1913-14 

C. E. McDowell, 1937-38 

C. W. McInerny, Jr., 1951-52 

Henry Melby, 1956-57 

Fred Miller, 1933-34 

E. E. Millikin, 1909-10-11 

James H. Mitchell, 1931 

Frank M. Moody, 1939-40 

Ewell D. Moore, 1936-48 

Vincent Morgan, 1945-46 

Robert S. Morris, Jr., 1942 

John C. Morrow, 1957-58 

J. Stanley Mullin, 1955-56 

J. W. Mullin, Jr., 1953-54. 

Nathan Newby, 1924-25 

Wm. Howard Nicholas, 1953-54, 

Allen P. Nichols, 1931-32 

Donald P. Nichols, 1948-49 

Ernest E. Noon, 1934-35 

John C,. North, 1911-12 

Victor J. Obegi, 1949-50 

Lawrence L. Otis, 1953-54-55 

Isaac Pacht, 1938-39-40 

Julius V. Patrosso, 1925-26, 
1938-39 

James E. Pawson, 1936-37-38 

Morris Pfaelzer, 1958-59 

Edna C. Plummer, 1951-52 

James L. Potts, 1959- 

Arnold Praeger, 1934-35 

Ira M. Price, IT, 1954 

Henry F Prince, 1930-31, 1934 

Roy V. Reppy, 1939-40 

Philip H. Richards, 1947 

Thos. C. Ridgway, 1919-20-21-22 

Raymond R. Roberts, 1957-58 

Willliam A. C. Roethke, 1955-56 

A. R. E. Roome, 1946 

James G. Scarborough, 1911-12 

Wendell W. Schooling, 1949-50 

Paul E. Schwab, 1943-44 

Harold W. Schweitzer, 1940 

Jonathan R. Scott, 1891 

Harry FE Sewell, 1933 

Leonard A. Shelton, 1949 

Howard FE Shepherd, 1947-48 

Clement L. Shinn, 1929-30-31 

Clyde C. Shoemaker, 1931-32-33 


M. B. Silberberg, 1922-23 

J. E. Simpson, 1951-52-53 

Leonard B. Slosson, 1924-25-26 

George H. Smith, 1888-90 

Joseph Smith, 1935 

Vernon P. Spencer, 1936-37 

Charles R. Stead, 1944-45 

Albert Lee Stephens, Jr., 1955-56, 
1959 

Wixon Stevens, 1944. 

Carl A. Stutsman, Jr., 1942 

David T. Sweet, 1953-54 

David Tannenbaum, 1940-41-42-43 

Raymond G. Thompson, 1931-32- 


33 
Elber H. Tilson, 1957-58 
Newton M. Todd, 1935-36 
Maynard J. Toll, 1958-59 
Clyde C. Triplett, 1944-45 
Richard A. Turner, 1944 
Stephen H. Underwood, 1931-32 
L. H. Valentine, 1902 
Walter Van Dyke, 1888 
W. J. Variel, 1914-15 
Richard C. Waltz, 1935, 1948-49 
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Jesse FE. Waterman, 1905-06 
Jerold E. Weil, 1940-41 
Frank C. Weller, 1947-48-49 
Philip E Westbrook, Jr., 1955 
Bertin A. Weyl, 1929-30 
Stephen M. White, 1888-89-90 
Sharp Whitmore, 1950- 
Glenn E. Whitney, 1943-44 
Curtis D. Wilbur, 1903-04 

E. S. Williams, 1913-14 
Meyer M. Willner, 1959 
Emmet H.Wilson, 1908 

Burt L. Wix, 1935-56 
Richard H. Wolford, 1957 
Pierce Works, 1942-43 

Alfred Wright, 1920-21 

C. C. Wright, 1901 

Gordon K. Wright, 1952 

J. Marion Wright, 1932, 1943-44 
Loyd Wright, Jr., 1951, 1959- 
W. S. Wright, 1909 

Joseph L. Wyatt, Jr., 1956 
Waldo M. York, 1910 

Edward R. Young, 1941-42 
Richard T. Young, 1954-55 


JUDGES OF THE DISTRICT COURT 


of California’s First and Seventeenth Judicial Districts 


which included Los Angeles County* 


Name 


Oliver S. Witherby 


Benjamin Hayes 


Pablo de la Guerra 


Murray Morrison 


Robert M. Widney 


Ygnacio Septilveda 


(1850-1879) 
Date appointed or 
commissioned 
April 3, 1850 


April 1, 1853 


December 2, 1863 
May 25, 1868 


December 29, 1871 


December 16, 1873 


Remarks 


Appointed by first 
California Legislature. 


Elected Nov. 2, 1852. 
Re-elected Sept. 1, 1858. 


Elected Oct. 21, 1863. 


Appointed by Governor. 
Elected Oct. 20, 1869. 


Appointed by Governor 
on death of Morrison. 


Elected Oct. 15, 1873. 


*In 1850 the first California legislature, as required by the Constitution, divided the 
state into nine judicial districts, Los Angeles and San Diego counties comprising the 
First District. Witherby (sometimes spelled Wetherby) was appointed by a joint vote 
of the legislature to hold office as judge of the First District. By the Act of March 19, 
1868 the state was re-divided into seventeen judicial districts. Henceforth the coun- 
ties of Los Angeles, San Bernardino, and San Diego were in the Seventeenth, while 
Santa Barbara and San Luis Obispo counties comprised the First. The District Court . 
was abolished by the Constitution of 1879 and its jurisdiction and records were trans- 
ferred to the newly created Superior Court. (Data on judges and districts obtained 
from W. N. Davis, Jr., Historian, State Archives, Sacramento. ) 
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COUNTY JUDGES OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
IN AND FOR THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES* 


Olvera, Agustin 
Norton, Myron 
Dryden, Wm. G. 
King, A. J. 
Septilveda, Ygnacio 
O’Melveny, H. K. S. 
Stephens, Albert M. 


(1850 to January 1880) 


E-Elected 
A-Appointed 


E-4/1/1850 
E-9/7/1853 
E-9/5/1855 
A-9/13/1869 
E-10/20/1869 
E-10/15/1873 
E-11/23/1877 


Qualified 


12/9/1869 
12/16/1873 
£2/24/ 1577 


Assumed 
Office 


1/1/1854, 


9/ /1869 
1/1/1870 
1/1/1874, 
1/1/1878 


Served 
Until 


12/34,/ 105300 
1855 Res 
9/10/1869 D 
12/31/1869 TE 
12/21/1573). i 
12/21/19771E 
1/5/1880 TE 


JUDGES OF THE SUPERIOR COURT OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
IN AND FOR THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES* 
(1880 to November 12, 1959) 


Howard, V. E. 
Sepulveda, Ygnacio 
Smith, Henry M. 
Brunson, Anson 
Cheney, William A. 
Hutton, A. W. 
O’Melveny, H. K. S. 
Gardiner, W. P 
Clark, W. H. 

Van Dyke, Walter 
Wade, Wm. P. 
McKinley, J. W. 
Shaw, Lucien 
Smith, B. N. 

York, Waldo M. 
Allen, Matthew T. 
Trask, Dummer K. 
Fitzgerald, W. EF 
Conrey, Nathaniel P 
Wilbur, Curtis D. 
James, Wm. P 
Gibbs, G. A. 


E-Elected 
A-Appointed 


E-11/1/1879 
E-11/1/1879 
A-3/3/1884 
E-11/4/1884, 
E-11/4/1884 
A-2/16/1887 
A-2/16/1887 
A-3/5/1887 
A-11/27/1888 
E-12/13/1888 
E-12/13/1888 
A-3/12/1889 
A-3/12/1889 
E-11/4/1890 
A-1/4/1894 
A-12/14/1896 
A-12/28/1898 
A-7/22/1899 
A-12/19/1900 
E-11/4/1902 
A-4/10/1905 
A-4/10/1905 


Qualified 


12/18/1879 
12/10/1879 
3/7/1884 
12/19/1884, 
12/16/1884. 
2/21/1887 
2/26/1887 
3/12/1887 
11/30/1888 
12/20/1888 
12/20/1888 
3/16/1889 
3/18/1889 
12/17/1890 
1/6/1894. 
12/17/1896 
12/28/1898 
8/3/1899 
12/28/1900 
12/15/1902 
4/13/1905 
4/14/1905 


Assumed 


Office 


1/5/1880 
1/5/1880 
3/7/1884 
1/5/1885 
1/5/1885 
2/21/1887 
2/26/1887 
3/12/1887 
11/30/1888 
1/1/1889 
1/1/1889 
3/16/1889 
3/18/1889 
1/7/1891 
1/6/1894. 
12/17/1896 
12/28/1808 
8/3/1899 
12/28/1900 
1/5/1903 
4/13/1905 
4/14/1905 


Served 
Until 


1/5/1885 TE 
2/ /1884 Res 
1/5/1885 TE 
4/1/1887 Res 
1/5/1891 TE 
1/1/1889 TE 
1/1/1889 TE 
11/30/1888 Res 
7/ /1899 D 
12/28/1898 Res 
12/ /18903D 
1/5/1897 TE 
1/5/1903 TE 
6/ /1908 D 
1/2/1907 TE 
4/10/1905 Res 
1/7/1901 TE 
1/5/1903 TE 
10/26/1913 Res 
1/1/1918 Res 
7/26/1910 Res 
1/4/1909 TE 


*Lists of County and Superior Court judges made available through the courtesy of Harold J. 
Ostly, County Clerk of Los Angeles County, based largely on the records of Frank M. Jordan, 
Secretary of State of California. 
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Monroe, Charles 
Bordwell, Walter 
Houser, Frederick W. 
Hutton, George H. 
Rives, James C. 
Jamison, W. H. 
Willis, Frank R. 
Moss, Leon FE 
Davis, George R. 
Hervey, W.R. 
McCormick, Paul J. 
Craig, Gavin W. 
Finlayson, Frank C. 
Wood, John Perry 
York, John M. 
Wellborn, Charles 
Morrison, Willis I. 
Shenk, John W. 
Works, Lewis R. 
Jackson, Grant 
Taft, Fred H. 
Myers, Louis W. 
Hewitt, Leslie R. 
Legerton, Curtis C. 
Reeve, Sidney N. 
Avery, Russ 
Valentine, L. H. 
Weller, Dana R. 
Crail, Charles S. 
Stephens, Albert Lee 
Wood, Walton J. 
Burnell, Charles S. 
Summerfield, J. W. 
Weyl, Bertin A. 
Toland, Thomas O. 
McLucas, Victor R. 
Hahn, Edwin E 
Keetch, Arthur 
Craig, Elliott 
Doran, William C. 
Hardy, Carlos S. 
Clock, Ralph H. 
Archbald, Harry R. 
Burks, Paul 
Fleming, John 
Guerin, Walter 
Shaw, Hartley 


E-Elected 
A-Appointed 


A-4/12/1905 
A-4/10/1905 
E-11/6/1906 
E-11/6/1906 
E-11/6/1906 
A-6/22/1908 
E-11/3/1908 
A-2/24/1909 
A-2/24/1909 
A-2/24/1909 
A-7/26/1910 
E-11/8/1910 
E-11/8/1910 
E-11/8/1910 
E-11/5/1912 
E-11/5/1912 
A-8/13/1913 
A-8/13/1913 
A-8/13/1913 
A-8/13/1913 
A-8/13/1913 
A-8/13/1913 
A-11/4/1913 
E-11/3/1914 
E-11/3/1914 
A-8/3/1917 

A-8/3/1917 

A-1/1/1918 

A-1/1/1919 

A-5/3/1920 

E-11/2/1920 
E-11/2/1920 
E-11/2/1920 
A-1/3/1921 

A-8/8/1921 

A-8/8/1921 

A-8/8/1921 


A-11/16/1920 


E-11/7/1922 
E-11/7/1922 
A-1/2/1923 
A-1/18/1923 
A-9/1/1923 
A-9/1/1923 
A-9/1/1923 
A-9/1/1923 
A-9/1/1923 


Qualified 


4/17/1905 
4/18/1905 
12/29/1906 
12/29/1906 
12/31/1906 
6/26/1908 
12/22/1908 
2/27/1909 
3/1/1909 
3/1/1909 
7/29/1910 
12/28/1910 
12/30/1910 
1/2/1911 
12/6/1912 
12/23/1912 
8/18/1913 
8/18/1913 
8/18/1913 
8/19/1913 
8/20/1913 
8/21/1913 
11/13/1913 
11/19/1914 
12/19/1914, 
8/15/1917 
8/15/1917 
1/1/1918 
1/1/1919 
5/3/1920 
12/20/1920 
12/23/1920 
12/31/1920 
1/3/1921 
8/10/1921 
8/8/1921 
8/11/1921 
11/16/1920 
12/27/1922 
1/2/1923 
1/4/1923 
1/18/1923 
9/1/1923 
9/1/1923 
9/1/1923 
9/1/1923 
9/1/1923 
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Assumed 


Office 


4/17/1905 
4/18/1905 
1/2/1907 
1/2/1907 
1/2/1907 
6/26/1908 
1/4/1909 
2/27/1909 
3/1/1909 
3/1/1909 
7/29/1910 
1/2/1911 
1/2/1911 
1/2/1911 
1/6/1913 
1/6/1913 
8/18/1913 
8/18/1913 
8/18/1913 
8/19/1913 
8/20/1913 
8/21/1913 
11/13/1913 
1/4/1915 
1/4/1915 
8/15/1917 
8/15/1917 
1/1/1918 
1/1/1919 
5/3/1920 
1/3/1921 
1/3/1921 
1/3/1921 
1/3/1921 
8/10/1921 
8/8/1921 
8/11/1921 
11/16/1920 
1/2/1923 
1/2/1923 
1/4/1923 
1/18/1923 
9/1/1923 
9/1/1923 
9/1/1923 
9/1/1923 
9/1/1923 


Served 
Until 


1/4/1921 TE 
1/4/1909 TE 
12/30/1922 Res 
1/6/1913 TE 
6/16/1923 D 
1/4/1915 TE 
1/3/1927 TE 
1/4/1915 TE 
1/4/1915 TE 
1/4/1915 TE 
2/23/1924 Res 
1/2/1921 Res 
1/1/1919 Res 
10/20/1925 Res 
1/28/1926 Res 
10/6/1922 Res 
1/4/1915 TE 
4/13/1924 Res 
12/31/1920 Res 
1/4/1921 TE 
1/4/1921 TE 
1/13/1923 Res 
7/31/1924 Res 
1/4/1915 TE 
8/ /1927 D 
1/3/1925 TE 
1/31/1926 Res 
5/2/1920 Res 
10/30/1934 Res 
12/31/1932 Res 
9/5/1935 Res 
6/22/1949 D 
10/1/1927 D 
1/1/1923 TE 
1/1/1923 TE 
7/9/1933 D 
1/7/1935 TE 
11/8/1936 D 
3/13/1941 D 
10/13/1935 Res 
1/6/1931 TE 
12/19/1924 Res 
10/31/1949 Ret 
10/9/1924. D 
12/4/1932 Rec 
12/4/1932 Rec 
1/1/1956 Ret 


Thompson, Ira E 
Collier, Frank C. 
Hollzer, Harry A. 
Valentine, 

Frederick C. 
Crump, Guy R. 
Gates, Walter S. 


Hanby, J. Walter 
Crawford, Hugh J. 
Keeler, P. E. 
Hazlett, William 
Bishop, Edward T. 
Vickers, Joseph W. 


Edmonds, Douglas L. 
Scott, Robert H. 
Schmidt, Reuben S. 
Bowron, Fletcher 


Fricke, Charles W. 
Montgomery, Charles 
Desmond, Walter J. 
Beecher, Daniel 
Aggeler, William T. 
Tappaan, Clair S. 
Sproul, Joseph P. 
Schauer, B. Rey 
Gould, Thomas C. 
Yankwich, Leon R. 
Wilson, Emmet H. 
McComb, Marshall E 
Westover, Myron 
Blake, Samuel R. 
Bullock, Georgia P. 
Sheldon, Caryl M. 
Valentine, Dudley S. 

! Stafford, Dailey S. 

Roth, Lester William 

Turney, Raymond I. 

Bush, Guy E 

Haas, Charles E. 

\ Stutsman, Carl A. 

Willis, Henry M. 

Moore, Minor 

Pacht, Isaac 

| Shinn, Clement L. 


E-Elected 
A-Appointed 


A-9/1/1923 
A-3/31/1924 
A-5/13/1924 


A-8/11/1924 
A-10/28/1924. 
E-11/4/1924, 
A-12/20/1924 
E-11/4/1924 
E-11/4/1924, 
A-10/20/1925 
A-4/21/1926 
A-5/5/1926 
A-10/11/1926 
A-11/20/1934. 
E-11/2/1926 
E-11/2/1926 
E-11/2/1926 
A-12/31/1926 
E-11/6/1956 
A-8/2/1927 
A-8/2/1927 
A-8/2/1927 
A-8/2/1927 
A-8/2/1927 
A-8/2/1927 
A-8/2/1927 
A-8/2/1927 
A-8/2/1927 
A-8/2/1927 
A-9/2/1927 
A-10/6/1927 
E-8/28/1928 
E-8/28/1928 
A-8/14/1931 
E-11/4/1930 
E-11/4/1930 
E-11/4/1930 
A-3/5/1931 
E-11/4/1930 
A-8/14/1931 
A-8/14/1931 
A-8/15/1931 
A-8/14/1931 
A-8/20/1931 
A-8/20/1931 
A-8/20/1931 


Qualified 


9/1/1923 
3/31/1924 
5/24/1924 


8/11/1924, 
10/30/1924 


12/20/1924. 
12/29/1924 
1/3/1925 
10/20/1925 
4/27/1926 
5/5/1926 
10/15/1926 
11/27/1934 
12/21/1926 
12/22/1926 
12/22/1926 
12/31/1926 
1/7/1956 
8/3/1927 
8/3/1927 
8/3/1927 
8/3/1927 
8/3/1927 
8/4/1927 
8/4/1927 
8/4/1927 
8/4/1927 
8/8/1927 
9/15/1927 
10/8/1927 
10/2/1928 
9/20/1928 
8/18/1931 
1/5/1931 
1/5/1931 
1/5/1931 
3/5/1931 
1/5/1931 
8/15/1931 
8/17/1931 
8/18/1931 
8/17/1931 
8/20/1931 
8/20/1931 
8/21/1931 
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Assumed 
Office 


9/1/1923 
3/31/1924, 
5/24/1924, 


8/11/1924, 
10/30/1924, 


12/20/1924, 
1/3/1925 
1/3/1925 
10/20/1925 
4/27/1926 
5/5/1926 
10/15/1926 
11/27/1934 
1/3/1927 
1/3/1927 
1/3/1927 
12/31/1926 
1/7/1956 
8/3/1927 
8/3/1927 
8/3/1927 
8/3/1927 
8/3/1927 
8/4/1927 
8/4/1927 
8/4/1927 
8/4/1927 
8/8/1927 
9/15/1927 
10/8/1927 
1/7/1929 
1/7/1929 
8/18/1931 
1/5/1931 
1/5/1931 
1/5/1931 
3/5/1931 
1/5/1931 
8/15/1931 
8/17/1931 
8/18/1931 
8/17/1931 
8/21/1931 
8/20/1931 
8/21/1931 


Served 
Until 


10/8/1926 Res 
9/17/1948 D 
3/4/1931 Res 


4/2/1933 CE 
1/4/1925 LE 


1/20/1955 Ret 
1/5/1931 TE 
1/5/1931 TE 
1/3/1927 TE 
1/6/1931 TE 
9/30/1959 Ret 
12/30/1926 Res 


11/23/1936 Res 
9/30/1959 Ret 
2/23/1947 D 
9/25/1938 Res 


1/28/1958 D 
1/7/1929 
4/11/1934 Res 
1/7/1929 TE 
7/15/1937 D 
11/30/1932 D 
8/16/1938 D 
11/12/1941 Res 
12/1/1946 Ret 
9/5/1935 Res 
10/9/1945 Res 
3/18/1937 Res 
12/31/1946 Ret 


3/1/1955 Ret 


1/6/1949 D 
12/5/1932 Rec 
9/30/1936 Res 
3/2/1932 D 
11/16/1934, Res 
1/7/1951 TE 
7/14/1950 D 
2/28/1958 Ret 
9/19/1939 Res 
12/12/1935 Res 
11/12/1941 Res 


Smith, Lewis H. 
White, Thomas P 
Ballard, Charles D. 
Heney, Francis J. 
Fox, W. Turney 
Kenny, Robert W. 
Bogue, Charles L. 
Palmer, William J. 
Baird, William S. 
Wood, H. Parker 
Sewell, Harry F 
Smith, Frank M. 
Kincaid, Clarence L. 
Ambrose, Thomas L. 
Lindsey, Ben B. 
Swain, Frank C. 
Knight, Goodwin J. 
Clarke, Thurmond 
Crum, Arthur 

Stull, Leslie E. 
Bull, Ingall W. 
Brand, Edward 


Dockweiler, 
George A. 

Scott, A. A. 

Scheinman, Ben. J. 


Nye, Clement D. 
Stephens, Jess E. 
Rhodes, Roy V. 
Hanson, Clarence M. 
Beardsley, John 
Hall, Peirson M. 
Clark, John Gee 
Paonessa, Alfred E. 
Condee, Newcomb 
McKay, William R. 
Kauffman, Kurtz 
Landreth,Harold B. 
Jeffery, Harold B. 
Mosk, Stanley 


Bartlett, Alfred C. 
McKesson, William B. 


Ashburn, Allen W. 


E-Elected 
A-Appointed 


A-8/20/1931 
A-8/20/1931 
A-8/17/1931 
A-8/27/1931 
A-3/16/1932 
A-12/3/1932 
E-11/8/1932 
E-11/8/1932 
E-11/8/1932 
E-11/8/1932 
A-1/3/1933 
A-11/9/1933 
A-3/30/1934 
F-11/6/1934 
E-11/6/1934 
A-9/5/1935 
A-9/20/1935 
A-12/12/1935 
A-12/12/1935 
A-10/1/1936 
A-11/18/1936 
A-11/19/1936 
A-11/24/1954 


E-11/3/1936 
A-7/16/1937 
A-12/22/1937 


A-12/22/1937 
A-12/22/1937 
A-1/1/1939 
A-1/1/1939 
A-1/13/1939 
A-11/17/1939 
A-10/14/1941 
A-11/14/1941 
A-10/21/1941 
A-10/21/1941 
A-5/1/1942 
A-12/31/1942 
A-12/31/1942 
A-1/2/1943 
E-6/6/1950 
A-4/17/1943 
A-2/28/1944 
A-11/4/1947 
A-10/9/1945 


Qualified 


8/21/1931 
8/21/1931 
8/24/1931 
9/1/1931 
3/21/1932 
12/3/1932 
12/5/1932 
12/5/1932 
12/6/1932 
1/3/1933 
1/3/1933 
11/13/1933 
4/11/1934. 
12/17/1934. 
12/18/1934 
9/6/1935 
9/23/1935 
12/13/1935 
12/13/1935 
10/1/1936 
11/19/1936 
11/23/1936 
12/1/1954, 


12/24/1936 
7/20/1937 
12/28/1937 


12/28/1937 
12/28/1937 
1/2/1939 
1/3/1939 
1/16/1939 
12/1/1939 
10/21/1941 
11/14/1941 
11/14/1941 
11/14/1941 
5/7/1942 
1/3/1943 
1/2/1943 
1/2/1943 
9/6/1950 
4/22/1943 
3/2/1944 
11/7/1947 
10/31/1945 
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Assumed 


Office 


8/21/1931 
8/21/1931 
8/24/1931 
9/1/1931 
3/21/1932 
12/3/1932 
1/2/1933 
1/2/1933 
1/2/1933 
1/3/1933 
1/3/1933 
11/13/1933 
4/11/1934 
1/7/1935 
1/7/1935 
9/6/1935 
9/23/1935 
12/13/1935 
12/13/1935 
10/1/1936 
11/19/1936 
11/23/1936 
12/1/1954, 


1/4/1937 
7/20/1937 
12/28/1937 
4/8/1946 
12/28/1937 
12/28/1937 
1/2/1939 
1/3/1939 
1/16/1939 
12/1/1939 
10/21/1941 
11/14/1941 
11/14/1944 
11/14/1941 
5/7/1942 
1/3/1943 
1/2/1943 
1/2/1943 
1/8/1951 
4/22/1943 
3/2/1944, 
11/7/1947 
10/31/1945 


Served 


Until 


3/14/1942 D 
12/5/1937 Res 
10/15/1942 D 
10/31/1937 D 
2/6/1952 Res 
1/1/1939 Res 
1/4/1937 TE 


2/1/1952 Ret 
11/12/1941 Res . 


1/7/1935 TE 
6/1/1950 Ret 


1/5/1959 Ret 
3/26 1943 D 


1/5/1947 Res 
8/31/1955 Ret 


5/6/1948 D 
2/1/1954 Ret 
11/25/1951 Res 


2/ /1944 ML 
2/18/1954 D 
[Bel 


10/7/1953 Ret 
1/10/1948 D 
3/14/1958 Ret 
6/10/1946 D 
1/1/1943 Res 
9/30/1959 Ret 


12/7/1954.D 


1/8/1951 TE 
12/30/1955 Ret 
3/31/1945 Res 
1/4/1959 Res 
10/16/1954 Ret 
12/1/1945 Res 
12/3/1956 Res 
1/4/1956 Res 


Houser, Frederick E 


Miller, Fred 
Vallee, Paul 
Barnes, Stanley N. 
Maltby, Joseph M. 
Nourse, Paul 
Curtis, Wilbur C. 
Richards, Philip H. 


Cunningham, Thomas 


Newell, Kenneth 


Rhodes, Orlando H. 


Emme, Otto J. 
Ford, John J. 


Byrne, William M. 
Jefferson, Edwin L. 
Neeley, William B. 
Praeger, Arnold 
Patrosso, Julius V. 
Coleman, David 
Lilhe, Mildred L. 
Moroney, 

John Francis 
Meyer, Ellsworth 
Herndon, Roy L. 
Frampton, Jesse J. 
McCoy, Philbrick 
Stevens, Daniel N. 
Doyle, Elmer D. 
Hansen, Victor R. 
Burke, Louis H. 
Haughton, 

William P 
Schweitzer, 

Harold W. 


Daniels, Burdette J. 


Pierson, Ralph K. 
Drucker, Lewis 
David, Leon T. 
Lynch, Allen T. 
Rhone, Bayard 
Raycarft, Joe 
Fay, Eugene P 
Whyte, James G. 
Faries, McIntyre 


E-Elected 
A-Appointed 


E-6/4/1946 
A-9/3/1946 


A-12/23/1946 


A-1/6/1947 

A-7/7/1948 

A-3/17/1947 
A-9/29/1947 
A-9/29/1947 
A-9/29/1947 
A-9/29/1947 
A-9/29/1947 
A-9/29/1947 
A-2/11/1948 


A-12/20/1948 


A-1/21/1949 
A-1/24/1949 
A-3/21/1949 
A-8/9/1949 

A-10/5/1949 
A-10/5/1949 


A-10/5/1949 
A-10/5/1949 
A-10/10/1949 
A-2/20/1950 
A-8/7/1950 
A-8/7/1950 
E-6/6/1950 
A-1/19/1951 
A-11/29/1951 


A-3/3/1952 


A-3/3/1952 

A-5/21/1953 
A-9/17/1953 
A-9/17/1953 
A-9/17/1953 
A-9/17/1953 
A-9/17/1953 
A-9/17/1953 
A-9/17/1953 
A-9/17/1953 
A-9/17/1953 


Qualified 


8/12/1946 
9/5/1946 
12/31/1946 
1/10/1947 
7/14/1948 
4/15/1947 
10/2/1947 
10/15/1947 
10/15/1947 
10/16/1947 
10/17/1947 
10/24/1947 
2/18/1948 


12/27/1948 
1/26/1946 
2/17/1949 
4/14/1949 
8/26/1949 
10/11/1949 
10/10/1949 


10/14/1949 
10/17/1949 
11/2/1949 
2/24/1950 
8/21/1950 
8/21/1950 
9/11/1950 
2/7/1951 
12/17/1951 


3/6/1952 


3/6/1952 

6/8/1953 

9/29/1953 
9/21/1953 
9/22/1953 
9/22/1953 
9/22/1953 
9/24/1953 
9/24/1953 
9/30/1953 
10/1/1953 
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Assumed 
Office 


1/6/1947 
9/5/1946 
12/31/1946 
1/10/1947 
7/14/1948 
4/15/1947 
10/2/1947 
10/15/1947 
10/15/1947 
10/16/1947 
10/17/1947 
10/24/1947 
2/18/1948 


12/27/1948 
1/26/1949 
2/17/1949 
4/14/1949 
8/26/1949 
10/11/1949 
10/10/1949 


10/14/1949 
10/17/1949 
11/2/1949 
2/24/1950 
8/21/1950 
8/21/1950 
1/8/1951 
2/7/1951 
12/17/1051 


3/6/1952 


3/6/1952 

6/8/1953 

9/29/1953 
9/21/1953 
9/22/1953 
9/22/1953 
9/22/1953 
9/24/1953 
9/24/1953 
9/30/1953 
10/1/1953 


Served 
Until 


1/3/1955 TE 
1/3/1955 TE 


9/30/1959 Ret 
3/20/1958 Ret 


7/1/1955 Res 


(Appointed Oct. 


5, 1959 to 
District Court of 


Appeal) 
10/22/1950 Res 


3/7/1958 Res 


2/11/1958 Res 


1/16/1955 D 


7/13/1956 Res 


11/27/1958 D 


Huls, Harold PB 
Irwin, Aubrey N. 
Noble, H. Burton 
Smith, A. Curtis 
Walker, Herbert V. 
Weil, Jerold E. 
Vasey, Beach 
Runkle, Clarence B. 
Triplett, Clyde C. 
Ware, Wallace L. 
Dawson, LeRoy 
Ziemann, J. Howard 
Wolfson, Burnett 
Fox, William E. 
Nix, Lloyd S. 

Pfaff, Roger Alton 
Sparling, Maurice C. 
Chantry, Kenneth N. 
Odemar, Walter H. 
Charvat, Frank C. 
Gumpert, Emil 


Lucas, V. P. 
Call, Joseph L. 
Ahlport, Brodie E. 
Aiso, John E 
Allen, Walter C. 
Wheatcroft, Albert E. 
Breitenbach, 

H. Eugene 
Fildew, Richard C. 
McCarthy, John E 
Odell, Donald A. 
Gitelson, Alfred 
Brandler, Mark 
Thompson, Charles R. 
Hardy, Rex 
Bauder, Reginald I. 
Stephens, Clarke E. 
McRoberts, James M. 
Younger, Evelle J. 
Landis, Benjamin 
Yager, Thomas C. 
Bennett, KE Ray 
Barnes, John G. 
Balthis, Frank S. 
Koenig, Ben 


E-Elected 
A-Appointed 


A-9/17/1953 
A-9/17/1953 
A-9/17/1953 
A-9/17/1953 
A-9/17/1953 
A-9/17/1953 
A-9/17/1953 
A-9/17/1953 
A-9/17/1953 
A-10/27/1953 
A-5/11/1954, 


A-11/24/1954 


A-1/28/1955 
A-2/25/1955 
A-3/10/1955 
A-7/1/1955 
A-8/31/1955 
A-1/3/1956 
A-1/3/1956 
A-1/4/1956 
A-4/25/1956 
A-9/11/1957 
A-7/24/1956 


A-12/27/1956 


A-9/11/1957 
A-9/11/1957 
A-9/11/1957 
A-9/11/1957 


A-9/11/1957 
A-9/11/1957 
A-9/11/1957 
A-9/11/1957 
A-9/11/1957 
A-2/4/1958 

A-2/13/1958 
A-3/1/1958 

A-3/10/1958 
A-3/21/1958 
A-6/16/1958 
E-11/4/1958 


A-11/19/1958 
A-12/31/1958 


A-1/16/1959 
A-9/18/1959 
A-9/18/1959 
A-9/18/1959 


Qualified 


10/1/1953 
10/1/1953 
10/1/1953 
10/1/1953 
10/1/1953 
10/1/1953 
10/2/1953 
10/16/1953 
10/16/1953 
11/19/1953 
6/24/1954 
12/21/1954 
2/9/1955 
3/8/1955 
3/18/1955 
7/1/1955 
9/1/1955 
1/4/1956 
1/5/1956 
1/5/1956 
4/26/1956 
9/11/1957 
8/6/1956 
1/9/1957 
9/11/1957 
9/11/1957 
9/11/1957 
9/11/1957 


9/16/1957 
9/16/1957 
9/16/1957 
9/16/1957 
9/30/1957 
2/5/1958 
2/17/1958 
3/3/1958 
3/11/1958 
3/21/1958 
6/17/1958 
12/17/1958 
12/15/1958 
12/31/1958 
1/20/1959 
9/22/1959 
10/1/1959 
9/24/1959 
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Assumed 


Office 


10/1/1953 
10/1/1953 
10/1/1953 
10/1/1953 
10/1/1953 
10/1/1953 
10/2/1953 
10/16/1953 
10/16/1953 
11/19/1953 
5/24/1954 
12/21/1954. 
2/9/1955 
3/8/1955 
3/18/1955 
7/1/1955 
9/1/1955 
1/4/1956 
1/5/1956 
1/5/1956 
4/26/1956 
9/11/1957 
8/6/1956 
1/9/1957 
9/11/1957 
9/11/1957 
9/11/1957 
9/11/1957 


9/16/1957 
9/16/1957 
9/16/1957 
9/16/1957 
9/30/1957 
2/5/1958 
2/17/1958 
3/3/1958 
3/11/1958 
3/21/1958 
6/17/1958 
1/5/1959 
12/15/1958 
1/12/1959 
1/20/1959 
9/22/1959 
10/1/1959 
9/24/1959 


Served 
Until 


9/21/1958 D 


1/7/1957 Res 


Weisman, Steven 
Miller, Allen 
Beck, Julian 
Files, Gordon 
Doherty, Emmett 
Katz, Martin 
Stevens, 

Albert Lee, Jr. 
Peracca, Alfred Peter 
Loring, Charles A. 
Aggeler, Mervin A. 
Patton, Robert H. 
Mahl, 

Frederick W, Jr. 
Fleming, Macklin 


Abbreviations: 
Ret—Retired 
Res—Resigned 
TE—Term Expired 


E-Elected 
A-Appointed 


A-9/18/1959 
A-9/18/1959 
A-9/18/1959 
A-9/18/1959 
A-9/18/1959 
A-9/18/1959 


A-10/5/1959 
A-10/5/1959 
A-10/7/1959 
A-10/7/1959 
A-10/8/1959 


A-10/5/1959 
A-10/30/1959 


Qualified 


9/25/1959 
9/23/1959 
10/1/1959 
9/28/1959 
10/8/1959 
10/2/1959 


11/2/1959 
10/23/1959 
11/2/1959 
10/16/1959 
10/26/1959 


10/26/1959 
11/12/1959 


D—Died in Office 
Rec—Recalled 
ML—Military Leave 
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Assumed 
Office 


9/25/1959 
9/23/1959 
10/1/1959 
9/28/1959 
10/8/1959 
10/2/1959 


11/2/1959 
10/23/1959 
11/2/1959 
10/16/1959 
10/26/1959 


10/26/1959 
11/12/1959 


Served 
Until 


COUNTY CLERKS OF LOS ANGELES COUNTY* 


(1850 to October 8, 1959) 


6/24/1850 to 7/8/1853 
7/8/1853 to 1/3/1854 
1/3/1854 to 1857 


1857 to 1859 
1859 to 1864 
1864. to 1871 
1871 to 1872 
1872 to 1885 
1885 to 1890 
1890 to 1890 
1891 to 1895 
1895 to 1899 
1899 to 1903 
1903 to 1911 


1/1/1911 to 6/30/1919 
7/1/1919 to 9/30/1919 
10/1/1919 to 11/30/194, 
12/1/1941 to 10/8/1947 
10/9/1947 to 10/5/1948 
10/6/1948 to 3/20/1949 


il 


3/21/1949 to the present 


Benjamin D. Wilson 
Dr. Wilson W. Jones 
John W. Shore 
Charles R. Johnson 
John W. Shore 
Thomas D. Mott 
Stephen H. Mott 

A. W. Potts 

Charles H. Dunsmoor 
J. M. Meredith 
Trowbridge H. Ward 
Thomas E. Newlin 
Charles W. Bell 
Charles G. Keyes 
Harry J. Lelande 
Roy W. Dowds 

L. E. Lampton 

John F Moroney 
Earl Lippold 
William G. Sharp 
Harold J. Ostly 


*The County Clerk has served as ex-officio clerk of the District Court (in his county), 
of the County Court, of the probate court and court of sessions of his county, and of 
the Superior Court in and for his county. 
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MUNICIPAL COURT JUDGES OF THE 
LOS ANGELES JUDICIAL DISTRICT* 


(February 1, 1926 to October 8, 1959) 


Adams, Ida May. Elected 1931. 

Aggeler, Leo. Appointed August 20, 1931 by Governor Rolph. 

Aiso, John E Appointed September 24, 1953 by Governor Warren. Resigned 
September 11, 1957 because of appointment to the Superior Court. 

Allen, Walter C. Appointed March 21, 1949 by Governor Warren. Resigned 
September 11, 1957 because of appointment to the Superior Court. 

Ambrose, Thos. L. (Justice Court). Resigned January 2, 1935 because of 
election to Superior Court. 

Baird, W. S. (Justice Court). Resigned December 5, 1 932 because of election 
to Superior Court. 

Ballard, Chas. D. (Justice Court). Resigned August 23, 1931 because of ap- 
pointment to Superior Court. 

Ballreich, C. A. Appointed January 2, 1935 by Governor Merriam. Deceased 
February 17, 1940. 

Barker, Morton L. Appointed December 11, 1951 by Governor Warren. 

Barnes, John G. Appointed April 8, 1952 by Governor Warren. Resigned 
September 21, 1959 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Beck, Julian. Appointed September 24, 1953 by Governor Warren. Resigned 
January 4, 1959. 

Bennett, F Ray. Appointed November 15, 1941 by Governor Olson. Resigned 
January 16, 1959 because of appointment to S upertor Court. 

Berry, Ben S. Appointed January 19, 1951 by Governor Warren. Deceased 
December 31, 1952. 

Blake, Samuel R. (Justice Court). Resigned January 6, 1929 because of 
election to Superior Court. 

Bogue, Chas. L. Appointed August 3, 1927 by Governor Young. Resigned 
December 4, 1932 because of election to Superior Court. 

Brand, Edward R. Appointed December 23, 1932 by Governor Rolph. Re- 
signed November 19, 1936 because of appointment to the Superior Court. 

Brandler, Mark. Appointed September 24, 1953 by Governor Warren. Re- 
signed February 5, 1958 because of appointment to the Superior Court. 

Brockmann, Ray P. Appointed December 22, 1932 by Governor Rolph. 

Bullock, Georgia P. (Police Court). Resigned August 17, 1931 because of 
appointment to Superior Court. 

Bush, Guy E Appointed January 3, 1927 by Governor Richardson. Re- 
signed August 14, 1931 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Byrne, Wm. M. Appointed September 16, 1943 by Governor Warren. Re- 
signed December 20, 1948 because of appointment to S upertor Court. 

Call, Joseph L. Appointed August 24, 1931 by Governor Rolph. Resigned 
September 8, 1957 because of appointment to Superior Court. 


*List prepared by George J. Barbour, Clerk of the Municipal Court of the Los Angeles 
Judicial District. 
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Carns, C. Newell. Appointed December 16, 1935 by Governor Merriam. 

Chambers, Jos. EF (Police Court). Retired December 31, 1951. 

Clarke, Thurmond. Appointed April 25, 1932 by Governor Rolph. Resigned 
December 12, 1935 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Clifton, Robert. Appointed January 2, 1943 by Governor Olson. 

Cochran, Francis A. Appointed January 11, 1957 by Governor Knight. 

Coleman, David. Appointed September 29, 1947 by Governor Warren. Re- 
signed October 5, 1949 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Condee, Newcomb. Appointed November 13, 1933 by Governor Rolph. Re- 
signed November 13, 1941 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Crandall, Howard E. Appointed September 12, 1957 by Governor Knight. 

Crawford, Hugh J. Appointed January 26, 1931 by Governor Rolph, De- 
ceased July 21, 1935. 

Crum, Arthur. Appointed August 21, 1931 by Governor Rolph. Resigned 
December 12, 1935 because of appointment to the Superior Court. 

Curtis, Wilbur C. Elected 1929. Resigned October 2, 1947 because of ap- 
pointment to the Superior Court. 

David, Leon T. Appointed October 1, 1950 by Governor Warren. Resigned 
September 21, 1953 because of appointment to the Superior Court. 

Dawson, LeRoy. Appointed August 21, 1931 by Governor Rolph. Resigned 
May 24, 1954 because of appointment to the Superior Court. 

Decker, H. A. Took office January 1, 1952 by virtue of statutory succession 
from City Court, City of San Fernando, pursuant to provisions of Chap- 
ter 1419 Statutes of 1951. Retired February 15, 1958. 

Dockweiler, George A. Appointed January 2, 1933 by Governor Rolph. Re- 
signed January 3, 1937 because of election to Superior Court. 

Doyle, Elmer D. Elected 1947. Resigned January 7, 1951 because of elec- 
tion to Superior Court. 

Drucker, Lewis. Appointed September 29, 1947 by Governor Warren. Re- 
signed September 20, 1953 because of appointment to the Superior Court. 

Eagan, Ellis A. Appointed May 16, 1930 by Governor Young. Deceased 
August 20, 1943. 

Edmonds, Douglas L. Appointed February 1, 1926 by Governor Richardson. 
Resigned December 20, 1926 because of election to Superior Court. 

Faulconer, Oda. Appointed August 21, 1931 by Governor Rolph. Deceased 
November 3, 1943. 

Fay, Eugene P. Appointed December 31, 1942 by Governor Olson. Resigned 
September 23, 1953 because of appointment to the Superior Court. 

Forbes, Frank S. (Justice Court). Did not seek re-election 1927. 

Ford, John J. Appointed December 17, 1943 by Governor Warren. Resigned 
February 11, 1948 because of appointment to the Superior Court. 

Frampton, Jesse J. Appointed September 29, 1947 by Governor Warren. 
Resigned February 24, 1950 because of appointment to the Superior 
Court. 

Frederickson, William. (Police Court). Deceased May 14, 1945. 

Freund, Leo. Appointed November 23, 1936 by Governor Merriam. 

Galbreth, R. Morgan. Appointed February 1, 1926 by Governor Richardson. 

Gallagher, William R. Appointed October 28, 1949 by Governor Warren. 

Green, Lucius P Appointed January 12, 1931 by Governor Young. 
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Griffith, Thomas L., Jr. Appointed February 25, 1953. 

Guerin, Arthur S. Appointed January 5, 1937 by Governor Merriam. 
Haas, Charles E. Appointed February 1, 1926 by Governor Richardson. Re- 
signed August 16, 1931 because of appointment to the Superior Court. 
Haughton, Wm. P. Appointed March 20, 1948 by Governor Warren. Re- 
signed March 6, 1952 because of appointment to the Superior Court. 

Holaday, Kenneth L. Appointed October 28, 1949 by Governor Warren. 

Hunt, Verner W. Appointed September 29, 1947 by Governor Warren. 

Jefferson, Edwin L. Appointed November 15, 1941 by Governor Olson. Re- 
signed January 21, 1949 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Johnson, Charles PR Appointed January 6, 1938 by Governor Merriam. 
Deceased October 24, 1951. 

Katz, Martin. Appointed September 1, 1953 by Governor Warren. Resigned 
October 1, 1959 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Kauffman, Kurtz. Appointed November 15, 1941 by Governor Olson. Re- 
signed May 7, 1942 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Kaufman, Louis W. Appointed January 6, 1938 by Governor Merriam. 

Kenny, Robert W. Appointed September 14, 1931 by Governor Rolph. Re- 
signed December 2, 1932 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Kepple, Gerald C. Appointed May 23, 1952 by Governor Warren. 

Kincaid, Clarence L. Appointed August 26, 1931 by Governor Rolph. Re- 
signed April 10, 1934 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Koenig, Ben. Appointed April 28, 1952 by Governor Warren. Resigned 
September 23, 1959 because of appointment to S uperior Court. 

Lahey, May. Appointed January 7, 1929 by Governor Young. Retired De- 
cember 31, 1946. 

Landreth, H. B. Appointed January 6, 1931 by Governor Young. Resigned 
January 2, 1943 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Lawler, Bernard. Appointed September 24, 1953 by Governor Warren. 

Lickley, E. J. Appointed January 7, 1929 by Governor Young. Deceased 
April 5, 1942. 

Lillie, Mildred L. Appointed March 17, 1947 by Governor Warren. Re- 
signed October 5, 1949 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Lippold, Earl O. Appointed September 24, 1953 by Governor Warren. 

Lucas, V. P. Appointed August 12, 1954 by Governor Knight. Resigned July 
25, 1956 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Lynch, Allen T. Appointed October 1, 1950 by Governor Warren. Resigned 
September 21, 1953 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

MacCoy, Chas. B. Appointed February 1, 1926 by Governor Richardson. 

Marchetti, Joseph. Appointed April 16, 1934 by Governor Rolph. 

Matthay, Lowell. Appointed December 20, 1948 by Governor Warren. De- 
ceased May 31, 1952. 

McConnell, W. D. (Police Court). Deceased February 15, 1931. 

McCoy, Philbrick. Appointed September 29, 1947 by Governor Warren. 
Resigned August 21, 1950 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

McDill, George W. Appointed August 3, 1927 by Governor Young. Defeated 
at election in 1929. 

McKay, William R. Appointed December 7, 1932 by Governor Rolph. Re- 
signed November 13, 1941 because of appointment to Superior Court. 
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Meyer, Ellsworth. Appointed September 20, 1945 by Governor Warren. 
Resigned October 5, 1949 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Moroney, J. E Appointed October 3, 1947 by Governor Warren. Resigned 
October 5, 1949 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Nye, Clement D. Appointed August 25, 1931 by Governor Rolph. Resigned 
December 27, 1937 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Odemar, Walter H. Appointed September 29, 1947 by Governor Warren. 
Resigned January 7, 1956 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Palmer, William J. Appointed August 21, 1931 by Governor Rolph, Re- 
signed December 4, 1932 because of election to Superior Court. 

Paonessa, Alfred E. Appointed March 2, 1931 by Governor Rolph. Resigned 
November 13, 1941 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Parker, Kathleen. Appointed September 11, 1957 by Governor Knight. 

Pfaff, Roger Alton. Appointed September 29, 1947 by Governor Warren. 
Resigned July 1, 1955 because of appointment to the Superior Court. 

Pope, James H. (Police Court). February 1, 1926. 

Raycraft, Joe. Appointed September 29, 1947 by Governor Warren. Re- 
signed September 23, 1953 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Redwine, Donald M. Appointed February 4, 1958 by Governor Knight. 

Rhone, Bayard. Appointed April 10, 1952 by Governor Warren. Resigned 
September 21, 1953 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Richardson, George S. (Police Court). Defeated 1927. 

Rosenkranz, E. V. Appointed February 1, 1926 by Governor Richardson. 
Deceased November 17, 1930. 

Rosenthal, Ben. Appointed June 3, 1940 by Governor Olson. Deceased May 
24, 1953. 

Rosenthal, Wm. H. Appointed January 24, 1959 by Governor Brown. 

Ross, Geo. B. Appointed February 26, 1958 by Governor Knight. 

Russill, Louis PR (Justice Court). Defeated 1931. 

Scheinman, Benjamin J. Appointed January 26, 1931 by Governor Rolph. 
Resigned December 27, 1937 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Schmidt, Howard H. Appointed January 7, 1959 by Governor Knight. 

Schweitzer, Harold W. Appointed September 29, 1947 by Governor Warren. 
Resigned March 6, 1952 because of appointment to Superior Court. 

Scott, A. A. Appointed December 9, 1932 by Governor Rolph. Resigned July 
19, 1937 because of appointment to the Superior Court. 

Scott, Robert H. (Justice Court). Resigned December 31, 1926 because of 
election to Superior Court. 

Sheldon, Caryl M. Elected 1927. Resigned January 4, 1931 because of elec- 
tion to Superior Court. 

Shepherd, Harold C. Appointed June 23, 1952 by Governor Warren. 

Shontz, Orfa Jean. Appointed December 13, 1935 by Governor Merriam. 
Did not seek re-election 1947. 

Smith, Frank M. Appointed January 21, 1931 by Governor Rolph, Resigned 
November 12, 1933 because of appointment to the Superior Court. 

Stafford, Dailey S. Appointed February 1, 1926 by Governor Richardson. 
Resigned January 4, 1931 because of election to Superior Court. 

Stahlhut, Ernestine. Appointed September 24, 1953 by Governor Warren. 
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Stephens, Clarke Edwin. Appointed September 29, 1947 by Governor War- 
ren. Resigned March 20, 1958 because of appointment to Superior Court. 
Stevens, Daniel N. Appointed January 23, 1948 by Governor Warren, Re- 
signed August 21, 1950 because of appointment to the Superior Court. 
Stillwell, Parks. Took office January 1, 1952 by virtue of statutory succes- 
sion from Justice Court, San Fernando Township, pursuant to provisions 
of Chapter 1419, Statutes of 1951. 
Stutsman, Carl A. Appointed February 1, 1926 by Governor Richardson. Re- 
signed August 17, 1931 because of appointment to Superior Court. 
‘Taplin, Irvin. Appointed August 20, 1931 by Governor Rolph. 
Turney, Raymond I. Appointed February 1, 1926 by Governor Richardson. 
Resigned January 4, 1931 because of election to Superior Court. 
Tyrrell, Frank G. Appointed September 25, 1935 by Governor Merriam. Re- 
tired December 31, 1947. 
Valentine, Dudley S. Elected 1927. Resigned January 4, 1931 because of 
election to Superior Court. 
Walters, Byron J. Appointed August 2, 1937 by Governor Merriam. 
Wapner, Joseph A. Appointed October 8, 1959 by Governor Brown. 
Weisman, Steven S. Appointed July 24, 1956 by Governor Knight. Resigned 
September 24, 1959 because of appointment to Superior Court. 
Westover, Myron. Appointed February 1, 1926 by Governor Richardson. 
Resigned January 6, 1929 because of election to Superior Court. 
Wheatcroft, Albert E. Appointed July 1, 1955 by Governor Knight. Re- 
signed September 11, 1957 because of appointment to Superior Court. 
Williams, David W. Appointed January 11, 1956 by Governor Knight. 
Willis, Henry M. Appointed February 1, 1926 by Governor Richardson. 
Resigned August 16, 1931 because of appointment to Superior Court. 
Wilson, Leonard. Appointed January 3, 1927 by Governor Young. Resigned 
April 30, 1930. 
Wong, Delbert E. Appointed January 30, 1959 by Governor Brown. 
Wood, H. Parker. (Justice Court). Resigned January 1, 1933 because of elec- 
tion to Superior Court. 
Woodmansee, Charles H. Became a Municipal Court Judge as of October 
29, 1958 via Sec. 71083 of the Government Code from Malibu-Calabasas 
Judicial District. 
Worley, O. Benton. Appointed September 10, 1957 by Governor Knight. 
Younger, Evelle J. Appointed September 24, 1953 by Governor Warren. 
Resigned January 4, 1959 because of election to Superior Court. 
Zeigler, Elisabeth E. Appointed October 28, 1949 by Governor Warren. 


JUSTICES OF THE DISTRICT COURT OF APPEAL 
SECOND APPELLATE DISTRICT 
Created by Constitutional Amendment in 1904* 


DIVISION ONE 
April 1905 to Oct. 8, 1959) 
Presiding Justice 
Gray, Wheaton A. Apr. 1905 to Jan. 1907 
Allen, Matthew T. Jan. 1907 to Oct. 1913 
Middlecoff, W. W. Dec. 1914 to Jan. 1, 1915 


Conrey, N. P. Oct. 1913 to Sept. 1935 
Houser, Frederick W. Oct. 1935 to Oct. 1937 
York, John M. Oct. 16, 1937 to Feb. 28, 1949 


White, Thomas P. Appointed Mar. 31, 1949, serving to August 31, 1959 
(resigned; California Supreme Court) 


Wood, Parker Appointed Oct. 5, 1959 
Justice 

Allen, Matthew T. Apr. 1905 to Jan. 1907 
Shaw, Victor E. Jan. 1907 to Jan. 1923 


Houser, Frederick W. Jan. 1923 to Oct. 1935 (to Presiding Justice) 
Doran, William C. Appointed Oct. 14, 1935 to Feb. 1, 1958 (retired) 
Lillie, Mildred L. Appointed March 6, 1958, serving to the present 


Justice 

Smith, George H. Apr. 10, 1905 to Jan. 1907 

Taggart, James W. Jan. 1907 to July 1910 (died) 

James, William P July 1910 to Mar. 1923 (resigned; U. S. Dist. Court) 


Curtis, Jesse W. Mar. 1923 to Dec. 1925 (resigned; California 
Supreme Court) 
York, John M. Feb. 1926 to Oct. 1937 (to Presiding Justice) 


White, Thomas P. Dec. 1937 to Mar. 1949 (to Presiding Justice) 

Drapeau, Louis C. Appointed Mar. 31, 1949, serving to Oct. 31, 1955 
(retired) 

Fourt, Walter J. Appointed Dec. 9, 1955, serving to the present 


DIVISION TWO 
Organized January, 1919 
(January 1, 1919 to Oct. 8, 1959) 
Presiding Justice 


Finlayson, Frank G. Jan. 1, 1919 to Oct. 4, 1926 
Works, Lewis R. Oct. 4, 1926 to Oct. 11, 1933 (died) 


*List prepared by J. E. Brown, Clerk of the District Court of Appeal, Second Judicial 
District, State of California. 
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Stephens, Albert Lee 
Crail, Charles 


Moore, Minor 


Fox, W. Turney 


Justice 

Thomas, W. H. 
Works, Lewis R. 
Thompson, Ira E 
Stephens, Albert Lee 
Desmond, Walter 
Crail, Charles 
Wood, Walton J. 
Wilson, Emmet H. 
Fox, W. Turney 


Herndon, Roy L. 


Justice 


Sloane, W. A. 

Weller, Dana R. 
Craig, Gavin W. 
McComb, Marshall FE 
Ashburn, Allen W. 


Presiding Justice 
Schauer, B. Rey 


Desmond, Walter 
Shinn, Clement L. 


Justice 
Shinn, Clement L. 
Vallee, Paul 


Justice 
Wood, Parker 


Ford, John J. 


Oct. 16, 1933 to Sept. 3, 1935 (resigned; U. S. 
District Court) 

Sept. 6, 1935 to June 1, 1939 (died) 

Appointed Sept. 29, 1939, serving to Jan. 4, 1958 
(died) 

Appointed Feb. 10, 1958, serving to the present 


Jan. 1, 1919 to Jan. 1, 1921 

Jan. 1, 1921 to Oct. 4, 1926 (to Presiding Justice) 

Oct. 4, 1926 to Dec. 31, 1932 (to Supreme Court) 

Dec. 31, 1932 to Oct. 16, 1933 (to Presiding Justice) 

Apr. 11, 1935 to Oct. 31, 1934. 

Nov. 1, 1934 to Sept. 5, 1935 (to Presiding Justice) 

Sept. 6, 1935 to Sept. 2, 1945 (died) 

Oct. 9, 1945 to Dec. 19, 1951 (died) 

Appointed Feb. 6, 1952, serving to Feb. 10, 1958 
(to Presiding Justice) 

Appointed Feb. 11, 1958, serving to the present 


Jan. 1, 1919 to May 3, 1920 

May 3, 1920 to Jan. 3, 1921 

Jan. 3, 1931 to May 8, 1935 

Appointed Mar. 19, 1937 to Jan. 3, 1958 
Appointed Jan. 4, 1958, serving to the present 


DIVISION THREE 
Organized in 1941 
(Oct. 22, 1941 to Oct. 8, 1959) 


Oct. 22, 1941 to Dec. 18, 1942 (resigned; California 
Supreme Court) 

Jan. 2, 1943 to July 1, 1948 (retired) 

Appointed Sept. 13, 1948, serving to the present 


Oct. 22, 1941 to Sept. 13, 1948 (to Presiding Justice) 
Appointed Sept. 13, 1948 , serving to the present 


Appointed Oct. 22, 1941 to Oct. 5, 1959 (to 
Presiding Justice, Div. One) 
Appointed Oct. 5, 1959 


JUDGES OF THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


(1850 to October 8, 1959) 


James McHall Jones 


Isaac Stockton Keith Ogier 


Fletcher M. Haight 


Erskine M. Ross 
Olin Wellborn 
Benjamin E Bledsoe 
Oscar A. Trippet 
William P James 
Paul J. McCormick 
Edward J. Henning 
George Cosgrave 
Harry A. Hollzer 
Albert Lee Stephens 
Leon R. Yankwich 
Ralph E. Jenney 
Campbell E. Beaumont 
J. E T. O’Connor 
Ben Harrison 
Peirson M. Hall 
William C. Mathes 
Jacob Weinberger 
William M. Byrne 
James M. Carter 
Harry C. Westover 
Ernest A. Tolin 
Gilbert H. Jertberg 


1850-1851 
1854-1861 
1861-1866 


(Southern District abolished 1866; re-established 1886) 


1887-1895 
1895-1915 
1914-1925 
1915-1923 
1923-1940 
1924-1951 
1925-1929 
1930-1942 
1931-1946 
1935-1937 
1935 to the present 
1937-1945 
1939-1954. 
1940-1949 
1940 to the present 
1942 to the present 
1945 to the present 
1946-1958 
1949 to the present 
1949 to the present 
1949 to the present 
1951 to the present 


1954-1958 (appointment of successor pending) 


Thurmond Clarke 
Fred Kunzel 
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1955 to the present 
1959 to the present 


Qe ge 


JUDGES OF THE UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS 
FOR THE NINTH CIRCUIT* 


Name 


McKenna, Joseph 
Gilbert, William Ball 
Ross, Erskine M. 
Morrow, William W. 
Hunt, William Henry 
Rudkin, Frank H. 
Dietrich, Frank S. 
Wilbur, Curtis D. 
Sawtelle, William H. 
Garrecht, Francis A. 
Denman, William 
Mathews, Clifton 
Haney, Bert Emory 
Stephens, Albert Lee 
Healy, William 
Bone, Homer T. 

Orr, William E. 

Pope, Walter L. 
Lemmon, Dal M. 
Fee, James Alger 
Chambers, Richard H. 
Barnes, Stanley N. 
Hamley, Frederick G. 
Hamlin, Oliver D., Jr. 
Jertberg, Gilbert H. 


Appointed 


Mar. 17, 1892 
Mar. 18, 1892 
Feb. 22, 1895 
May 20, 1897 
Jan. 31, 1911 
Jan. 9, 1923 
Jan. 3, 1927 
May 2, 1929 
Jan. 29, 1931 
May 19, 1933 
Mar. 11, 1935 
Mar. 23, 1935 
Aug. 24, 1935 
June 18, 1937 
June 21, 1937 
Aug. 12, 1944. 
Sept. 28, 1945 
Mar. 1, 1949 
Apr. 29, 1954 
Apr. 30, 1954 
Apr. 30, 1954. 
Mar. 21, 1956 
July 2, 1956 
Mar. 26, 1958 
Sept. 1, 1958 


(1892 to October 8, 1959) 


Service 
Terminated 


Mar. 6, 1896 
APIN27,11931 
June 1, 1925 
Jan. 1, 1923 
Nov. 30, 1928 
May 3, 1936 
Oct. 2, 1930 
May 10, 1945 
Dec. 17, 1934 
Aug. 11, 1948 
July 3, 1957 
June 30, 1953 
Sept. 18, 1943 
Now serving 
Nov. 30, 1958 
Jan. 1, 1956 
Jan. 1, 1956 
Now serving 
Apr. 26, 1958 
Aug. 25, 1959 
Now serving 
Now serving 
Now serving 
Now serving 
Now serving 


Died 

Nov. 21, 1926 
Apr. 27, 1931 
Dec. 10, 1928 
July 14, 1929 
Feb. 4, 1949 
May 3, 1936 
Oct. 2, 1930 
Sept. 8, 1954 
Dec. 17, 1934 
Aug. 11, 1948 
Mar. 9, 1959 


Sept. 18, 1943 


Apr. 26, 1958 
Aug. 25, 1959 


Recently nominated by President and confirmed by Senate, but not yet 
having taken oath of office: 


Merrill, Charles M. 
Koelsch, M. Oliver 


“List prepared by Paul P. O’Brien, Clerk of the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit, San Francisco. 
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JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT OF CALIFORNIA* 
(184.9 to October 8, 1959) 


[First item under each name is term of office. “C. J” is abbreviation of Chief Justice. ] 


Anderson, Alexander 
April 2, 1852—Nov. 2, 1852 
Born: “Soldiers Rest;’ Jefferson Co., Tennessee, Nov. 10, 1794. 
Died: May 29, 1869, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Angellotti, Frank M. (C. J.) 
Jan. 5, 1903—Nov. 14, 1921 (C. J., Jan. 1915—Nov., 1921) 
Born: San Rafael, Calif., Sept. 4, 1861 
Died: San Francisco, May 24, 1932 


Baldwin, Joseph G. 
Oct. 2, 1858—Jan. 1, 1862 
Born: Staunton, Augusta Co., Virginia, Jan. 22, 1815 
Died: San Francisco, Sept. 30, 1864, 


Beatty, William H. (C. J.) 
Jan. 2, 1889—Aug. 4, 1914 (Chief Justice). C. J. Nevada prior to coming 
to California. 
Born: Monclova, Lucas Co., Ohio, Feb. 18, 1838 
Died: San Francisco, Aug. 4, 1914, 


Belcher, Isaac Sawyer 
March 4, 1872—Jan. 11, 1874 
Born: Stockbridge, Vermont, Feb. 27, 1825 
Died: San Francisco, Nov. 30, 1898 


Bennett, Nathaniel 
Dec. 22, 1849—Oct. 3, 1851 
Born Clinton, Oneida Co., New York, June 27, 1818 
Died: San Francisco, April 20, 1886 


Bryan, Charles H. 
Nov. 24, 1854—Nov. 14, 1855 
Born: New York, about 1823 
Died: Carson City, Nevada, May 14, 1877 (another record says 5/14/87) 


Burnett, Peter Hardeman 
Jan. 13, 1857—Oct. 12, 1857 
Born: Nashville, Tennessee, Nov. 15, 1807 
Died: San Francisco, May 17, 1895 


*List and data prepared in October, 1959, by William I. Sullivan, Clerk of Supreme | 
Court. The biographical sketches of the justices prepared by the Honorable John W. 
Shenk should also be consulted. In many instances they amplify the data shown here; 
in some cases there are minor conflicts in dates. 
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Carter, Jesse Washington 
July 15, 1939 to April, 1959 (death) 
Born: Carrville, Trinity Co., Calif., Dec. 19, 1888 
Died: April, 1959 


Conrey, Nathaniel Parrish 
Oct. 1, 1935—Nov. 2, 1936 (died) 
Born: Franklin Co., Indiana, June 30, 1860 
Died: Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 2, 1936 


Cope, Warner Walton (C. J.) 
Sept. 20, 1859—Jan., 1864, C. J. 5/20/63—1/ /64 
Born: Kentucky, Jan. 29, 1834 
Died: San Francisco, Jan. 17, 1903 


Crocker, Edwin Bryant 
May, 1863—Jan. 1, 1864 
Born: Jacksonville, Onondago Co., N. Y., Apr. 26, 1818 
Died: Sacramento, June 24, 1875 


Crockett, Joseph Bryant 
Jan. 1868—Jan 5, 1880 
Born: Lexington, Kentucky, Nov. 17, 1808 
Died: Fruitvale, Jan. 15, 1884 


Currey, John (C. J.) 
Jan 1, 1864—Jan., 1868, C.J. 1/1/66—1/ /68 
Born: Westchester Co., New York, Oct. 1814 
Died: Dixon, Solano Co., Dec. 18, 1912 


Curtis, Jesse William 
Jan. 1, 1926—Dec. 31, 1944 (resigned) 
Born: San Bernardino, Calif., July 18, 1865 


DeHaven, John Jefferson 
Jan., 1891—Jan. 7, 1895 
Born: St. Joseph, Missouri, March 12, 1845 
Died: Napa, Calif., Jan. 26, 1913 


Edmonds, Douglas Lyman 
Nov. 18, 1936—Dec. 31, 1955 
Born: Chicago, Il. 


Field, Stephen Johnson (C. J.) 
Oct. 13, 1857—May 20, 1863, C. J. 9/12/59—5/20/63 
U. S. Supreme Court 1863-1897 
Born: Haddam, Connecticut, Nov. 4, 1816 
Died: Washington, D. C., April 9, 1899 


Finlayson, Frank Graham 
Oct. 24, 1926—Dec. 27, 1926 
Born: Bendigo, Australia, March 24, 1864, 
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Fitzgerald, William FE 
Feb. 2, 1893—Jan., 1895 
Born: Jackson, Mississippi, Feb. 7, 1846 
Died: Butte, Montana, May 12, 1903 


Fox, Charles Nelson 
July, 1889—June, 1890 
Born: Redford, Wayne Co., Michigan, Mar. 9, 1829 
Died: Oakland, May 2, 1904, 


Garoutte, Charles Henry 
Jan. 5, 1891—Jan. 5, 1903 
Born: Yolo Co., Oct. 15, 1854. 
Died: Berkeley, July 17, 1910 


Gibson, Phil Sheridan (C. J.) 
August 15, 1939 to present 
Chief Justice June 10, 1940 to present 
Born: Grant City, Mo., Nov. 28, 1892 


Harrison, Ralph Chandler 
Jan. 5, 1891 to Jan. 5, 1903 
Born: Cornwall Bridge, Connecticut, Oct. 22, 1833 
Died: San Francisco, July 18, 1918 


Hastings, Serranus Clinton (C. J.) 
December 22, 1849—January 1, 1852, C. J. lowa about 1848 
Born: Jefferson Co., New York, Nov. 22, 1814. 
Died: San Francisco, Feb. 18, 1893 


Henshaw, Frederick William 
Jan. 7, 1895—Jan., 1918 
Born: Illinois, May 24, 1858 
Died: San Francisco, June 8, 1929 


Heydenfeldt, Solomon 
Jan. 1, 1852—Jan. 6, 1857. First Justice elected by people. 
Born: Charleston, South Carolina, 1816 
Died: San Francisco, Sept. 15, 1890 


Houser, Frederick Wilhelm 
Sept. 29, 1937—Oct. 12, 1942 (death) 
Born: Jones County, Iowa, April 15, 1871 
Died: Oct. 12, 1942, Glendale 


Kerrigan, Frank H. 
Jan., 1923—Feb. 11, 1924 (resigned) 
Born: Green Valley, Contra Costa Co., Sept. 17, 1868 
Died: San Francisco, Feb. 9, 1935 


Langdon, William Henry 
Jan., 1927—August 10, 1939 (death) 
Born: Alameda Co., Calif., Sept. 25, 1873 
Died: Aug. 10, 1939, Hillsborough 
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Lawlor, William Patrick 
Jan. 4, 1915—July 25, 1926 
Born: New York City, Sept. 17, 1854 
Died: San Francisco, July 25, 1926 


Lennon, Thomas J. 
Jan., 1919—Aug. 14, 1926 
Born: Marysville, Yuba Co., Feb. 25, 1866 
Died: San Francisco, Aug. 14, 1926 


Lorigan, William George 

Jan. 5, 1903—Jan. 7, 1919 

Born: Melbourne, Australia, Feb. 12, 1855 
Died: San Francisco, April 2, 1919 


Lyons, Henry A. (C. J.) 
Dec. 22, 1849—March 31, 1852, C. J. 1/1/52—3/31/52 (resigned) 
Born: Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1809 
Died: San Francisco, July 27, 1872 


McComb, Marshall FE 
: Jan. 3, 1956 to present 
Born: Denver, Colorado, May 6, 1894 


McFarland, Thomas Bard 
Jan. 3, 1887—Sept. 16, 1908 
Born: Cumberland Valley nr. Mercersberg, Franklin Co., Pennsylvania 
April 19, 1828 
Died: San Francisco, Sept. 16, 1908 


McKee, Samuel Bell 
Jan. 5, 1880—Jan. 3, 1887 
Born: Ireland, 1822 
Died: Oakland, March 2, 1887 


McKinstry, Elisha W. 
Oct. 15, 1873—Oct. 1, 1888 
Born: Detroit, Michigan (1825) 
Died: San Jose, Nov. 1, 1901 


? 


Melvin, Henry Alexander 
Sept. 28, 1908—April 24, 1920 (death) 
Born: Springfield, Illinois, Sept. 26, 1865 
Died: Oakland, April 24, 1920 


Morrison, Robert FE (C. J.) 
Jan. 5, 1880—March 2, 1887 (death) 
Born: Kaskaski, Ill., Aug. 16, 1828 
Died: San Francisco, March 2, 1887 


Murray, Hugh C. (C. J.) 
Oct. 11, 1851—Sept. 18, 1857 (death), C. J. from 3/31/52 
Born: St. Louis, Missouri, April 22, 1825 
Died: Sacramento, Sept. 18, 1857 
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Myers, Louis Wescott (C. J.) 
Jan., 1923 (Chief Justice Apr. 8, 1924—Dec. 31, 1925 [resigned ] ) 
Born: Lake Mills, Wisconsin, Sept. 6, 1872 


Myrick, Milton Hills 
Jan. 1, 1880—Jan. 1, 1887 
Born: Nr. Paris Hill, Oneida Co., New York 
Died: Nr. Campbell, Santa Clara Co., Sept. 18, 1907 


Niles, Addison C. 
Jan. 1, 1872—Jan. 4, 1880 
Born: Rensselaerville, Oswego Co., N. Y. 
Died: San Francisco, Jan. 17, 1890 


Norton, Edward 
Jan. 6, 1862—Jan. 1, 1864, 
Born: Canandaigua, N. Y., 1807 
Died: London, May 12, 1872 


Olney, Warren, Jr. 
March 1, 1919—Jan. 1, 1921 (resigned) 
Born: San Francisco, Oct. 15, 1870 
Died: Berkeley, March 25, 1939 


Paterson, Van R. 
Jan. 3, 1887—May 3, 1894 (resigned) 
Born: Ogdensburg, New York, 1849 
Died: San Francisco, July 27, 1902 


Peters, Raymond E. 
Appointed April, 1959 


Preston, John White 
Dec. 27, 1926—Sept., 1935 (resigned) 
Born: Woodbury, Cannon Co., Tenn., May 14, 1877 


Rhodes, Augustus Loring (C. J.) 
Jan. 2, 1864—Jan. 4, 1880, C. J. 1/1/70—1/1/72 
Born: Oneida Co., New York, May 25, 1821 
Died: San Jose, Oct. 23, 1918 


Richards, John Evan 
Feb. 11, 1924—June 25, 1932 (death) 
Born: San Jose, Calif., July 7, 1856 
Died: “Hilltop” (country home), Santa Clara Co., June 25, 1932 


Ross, Erskine M. 
Jan. 5, 1880—Oct. 1, 1886 (resigned) 
Born: Culpepper Co., Virginia, June 30, 1845 
Died: Los Angeles, Dec. 10, 1928 
Sanderson, Silas W. (C. J.) 
Jan. 2, 1864—Jan. 4, 1870 (resigned), C. J. 1/2/64—1/1/66 
Born: Bennington Co., Vermont, March 16, 1824. 
Died: San Francisco, June 24, 1886 
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Sawyer, Lorenzo (C. J.) 
Jan. 2, 1864—Jan. 9, 1870, C. J. 1/1/68—1/1/70. U. S. Circuit J. 1870-91 
Born: Jefferson Co., New York, May 23, 1820 
Died: San Francisco, Sept. 7, 1894 
Schauer, Benjamin Rey 
Appointed Dec. 12, 1942 to present 
Born: Santa Maria, S. Barbara Co., May 9, 1891 
Searls, Niles (C. J.) 
April 19, 1887—Nov. 6, 1888 
Born: Albany Co., New York, Dec. 22, 1825 
Died: Berkeley, April 27, 1907 
Seawell, Emmett 
Jan. 8, 1923—July 7, 1939 (death) 
Born: Yountville, Calif., April 5, 1862 
Died: July 7, 1939 
Shafter, Oscar Lovell 
Jan. 2, 1864—Dec. 11 or 31st, 1867 (resigned) 
Born: Athens, Vermont 
Died: Florence, Italy, Jan. 22, 1873 


Sharpstein, John R. 
Jan. 5, 1880—Dec. 28, 1892 (death) 
Born: Richmond, Ontario Co., New York, May 3, 1825 
Died: San Francisco, Dec. 28, 1892 


Shaw, Lucien (C. J.) 
Jan. 1903—1923, C. J. Nov. 14, 1921—Jan. 13, 1923. 
Born: Vevay, Switzerland Co., Indiana, March 1, 1845 
Died: Los Angeles, March 19, 1933 
Shenk, John Wesley 
April 8, 1924 to August, 1959 (death) 
Born: Shelbourne, Vermont, Feb. 7, 1875 
Died: August, 1959 
Shurtleff, Charles Allerton 
July, 1921—Dec. 19, 1922 
| Born: Shasta, Calif., April 4, 1857 
| Died: 1941 
; 


Sloane, William A. 
May 3, 1920—Jan. 8, 1923 
; Born: Rockford, Illinois, Oct. 10, 1854, 
Died: San Francisco, April 21, 1930 
Sloss, Marcus Cauffman 
| Feb. 1, 1906—March 1, 1919 (resigned) 
Born: New York City, Feb. 28, 1869 
: 
\ 


Spence, Homer R. 
January 1, 1945 to present 
Born: San Francisco, March 14, 1891 
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Sprague, Royal T. (C. J.) 
Jan. 6, 1868—Feb. 24, 1872 (death), C. J. 1/1/72—2/24/72 
Died: Sacramento, Feb. 24, 1872 | 


Sullivan, Jeremiah Francis 
Nov. 22, 1926—Jan. 3, 1927 
Born: Litchfield Co., Conn., Aug. 19, 1851 
Died: San Francisco, Jan. 23, 1928 


Sullivan, Matthew Ignatius (C. J.) 
Aug. 18, 1914—Jan. 4, 1915 (Chief Justice) 
Born: Grass Valley, Nevada Co., Calif., Nov. 3, 1857 
Died: San Francisco, Aug. 6, 1937 


Temple, Jackson 
Jan. 8, 1870—Dec. 31, 1870 
Nov. 2, 1887—June 25, 1889 (resigned) 
1895—Dec. 25, 1902 (died on that date). Justice 3 times 
Born: Franklin Co., Mass., Aug. 11, 1827 
Died: San Francisco, Dec. 25, 1902 


Terry, David Smith (C. J.) 
Nov. 15, 1855—Sept. 12, 1859, C. J. 9/18/57—9/12/59 
Born: Christian (now Todd) Co., Kentucky, March 8, 1823 
Died: Lathrop, Aug. 14, 1889 (shot) 


Thompson, Ira EF 
Dec. 27, 1932—Died Aug. 4, 1937 
Born: Shaw Valley, Crawford Co., Wisconsin, June 20, 1885 
Died: Berkeley, Aug. 4, 1937 


Thornton, James Dabney 
Jan. 5, 1880—Jan., 1891 
Born: Oak Hill, Cumberland Co., Virginia, Jan. 18, 1823 
Died: San Francisco, Sept. 27, 1902 


Traynor, Roger John 
July 31, 1940 to present 
Born: Park City, Utah, Feb., 1900 


Van Dyke, Walter 
Jan., 1899—Dec., 1905 
Born: Tyre, Seneca County, New York, Oct. 3, 1823 
Died: Oakland, Dec., 1905 


Van Fleet, William Cary 
May 3, 1894—Jan. 1, 1899 
Born: Maumee City, Ohio, March 24, 1852 
Died: San Francisco, Sept. 3, 1923 


Wallace, William T. (C. J.) 
Jan. 10, 1870—Jan. 1, 1880, C. J. 2/24/72—1/1/80. 
Born: Lexington, Kentucky, March 22, 1828 
Died: San Francisco, Aug. 11, 1909 
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Ward, Terry W. 
Dec. 19, 1922—Jan. 8, 1923 


Waste, William Harrison (C. J.) 
Nov. 25, 1921—June 6, 1940 (death), C. J. Jan. 1, 1926 to death 
Born: Chico, Butte Co., Calif., Oct. 31, 1868 
Died: June 6, 1940, Berkeley 


Wells, Alexander 
Jan. 3, 1853—Oct. 31, 1854 (death) 
Born: New York City, 1818 (?) 
Died: San Jose, Calif., Oct. 31, 1854 


White, Thomas P 
Appointed August, 1959 


Wilbur, Curtis Dwight (C. J.) 
Jan. 1, 1918 (Chief Justice Jan. 13, 1923—March 19, 1924) 
(Resigned to become Secretary of the Navy.) 
Born: Boonesboro, Iowa, May 10, 1867 
Died: Sept. 8, 1954, Los Altos, Calif. 


Works, John Downey 
Oct. 1, 1888—Jan., 1891 
Born: Ohio County, Indiana, March 29, 1847 
Died: Los Angeles, June 6, 1928 
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